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Introduction 


Politics is at least a struggle for power. In any political system, 
people will join together in attempts to win authority or to in¬ 
fluence its exercise. The political formations in which they com¬ 
bine vary from age to age and from one system to another. They 
may be as highly formalized, traditionalist, and enduring as the 
estates of the realm of a medieval kingdom. They may be as 
informal and transient as a reformist pressure group of Victorian 
England. They may be dedicated to violent revolution. Or like 
the political parties of democratic constitutionalism, they may 
accept the rules of the game laid down by prevailing conceptions 
of authority. Describing and classifying these political formations 
is one of the more interesting tasks that confronts the political 
scientist. In this book I wish to describe for recent times in Great 
Britain, and especially for the years since World War II, the 
principal kinds of political formations and the way they have 
exercised or influenced authority. My subject, in short, is political 
parties and interest groups and how they affect public policy. 

Because he is himself a contemporary, the student of con¬ 
temporary politics may fail to notice important features simply 
because they are common and familiar. Historical comparison 
can help avert this danger. For that reason, in trying to identify 
what is distinctive about contemporary formations and their modes 
of action, I have made comparisons with periods when politics was 
conducted differently and have prefaced the discussion of con¬ 
temporary political behavior with a sketch of four different types 
of politics, corresponding roughly to four different histoncal 
periods. To these four I have given the names Old Tory, Old 
Whig, Liberal, and Radical. The fifth and contemporary type 
I have called Collectivist. Thus the task of description has also 
involved an effort of classification. 

T\m classification of various types of poUtical behavior in 
Bnt^ since the sixteenth century is not by any means intended 
to be a history of parties and interest groups. It is neither con- 
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tinuous nor comprehensive. It does, 1 think, characterize the main 
stages in what one may call the modernization of British politics. 

It provides, moreover, a typology of political formations that 
can be used in the study of the political development of other 
countries. Its main use in this book, however, is the light it throws 
on the study of contemporary affairs. It helps, in the first place, 
to bring out the novel features of parties and interest groups in 
the period of Collectivist politics. These features, which historical 
comparison helps us to identify and which 1 have characteriwd 
under the headings of Party Government and Functional Repre¬ 
sentation, entitle and indeed oblige us to classify the politics of 
this period as a distinctive type. 

In the second place, this historical comparison reveals not only 
what is new, but also what is old. It lights up continuities in 
British political culture that are fundamental to an understanding 
of contemporary British political behavior. I argue, for instance, 
that the easy acceptance of group representation in the present 
century was facilitated by attitudes favorable to pluralism and 
functional representation that had survived from a much earlier 
time. Similarly, some of the fundamental traits of British con¬ 
servatism—traits, incidentally, which radically distinguish it 
from what passes for conservatism in the United States—can be 
explained only when one sees how Toryism, another survival from 
an earlier age, has found and maintained a lodging in the Con¬ 
servative Party. 

In general, as these examples suggest, I lay great stress on 
political culture as one of the main variables of a political system 
and a major factor in explaining the political behavior of individ¬ 
uals, groups, and parties. Specifically, it is in the political culture 
of the time that I have found the most useful clues to the pre¬ 
vailing type (or types) of political behavior. One needs no great 
familiarity with the historical evidence to know that in the British 
case the types of political formation have changed markedly from 
period to period. But it is another task to go on from this im¬ 
pression and develop the characterizations that will accurately 
identify each type and sum up its complex of traits. 

In each of the five types of political behavior that I discuss, 
the characterizing idea is a theory of representation which 
was a constituent of the political culture of the time. When I 
say “theory” of representation I am thinking of the works of 
political philosophers only insofar as these tell us something about 
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OUT real object of concern : the images and sentiments that function 
as operative ideals in a community, or section of a community. 
Taken in this sense, each of the five theories of representation 
defines a more or less coherent system of roles for political forma¬ 
tions and their members. My procedure in each section of the 
historical discussion is first to set out this theory and then to 
examine the corresponding behavior. 

Two further points need immediately to be made. I do not 
assert, nor have I found, that there is an exact and one-to-one 
correspondence between theory and practice. Political culture, 
its values, beliefs, and emotional symbols, while a major variable, 
is only one of the variables determining behavior. As interesting as 
the correspondence of practice with theory are its not infrequent 
deviations. There may be irony in these 'instances, as when the 
perfectionism of certain ideals defeats itself by creating institu¬ 
tions that presume for their success a degree of virtue that neither 
human nature nor the necessities of a social order will permit. 
In any case, structures of political action, like other social struc¬ 
tures, often have unanticipated consequences, and the question of 
whether these are functional or dysfunctional to the political 
sy^em is a matter for inquiry by the political scientist. 

Moreover, I do not say that for each period there is only one 
type of behavior dictated by a single, reigning theory of repre- 
sentadon embraced m a clear, unclouded, and perfectly integrated 
political culture. On the contrary, a lack of integration in political 
culmre may be a mam source of conflict in the practical politics 

has written, . . iLoth- 
mg not a dialectic. He means this in no technical Hegelian 

TvTn ^ ^ ® "O’- 

dibate or at least 

we Si n ^ ’^hat aspect of a culture that 

TriIW'^?^T“ ■ “yes and no" (the phrase is 

po^Pti^iit: d\°ir ^ 

the ambiguous meaning of class in 
Bn^h pohncal culture today. Is class a divisive force in tl^^ 

t order, or 

only to be rationalized and made functfonal, Ir should "be 

^The Uberal Imagination (New York, 1953), P- 20. 
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abolished? The British political tradition attributes great im¬ 
portance to these questions. As a body of beliefs widely shared 
in British society, it confronts Britons generally with such ques¬ 
tions and, at the same time, gives support for diametrically opposed 
answers. In this way British political culture is today, as it has 
been in the past, a source of tension and conflict over fundamental 
questions of moral and political philosophy. The difference, for 
instance, between what I have called Socialist Democracy and 
Tory Democracy is such a conflict over a fundamental question, 
and its cultural source is precisely this peculiarly British ambiguity 
over the moral and social significance of class. Thus the “dialectic” 
within the culture has consequences for behavior. 

Politics, as it appears in the following pages, is a struggle for 
power, but a struggle that is deeply conditioned by fundamental 
moral concerns. The theories of representation with which I shall 
deal are constituents of more inclusive conceptions of authority 
that lay down how power ought to be distributed in the com¬ 
munity and define who may legitimately take part in governing 
and how they may do so. These conceptions present quite differ¬ 
ent answers to a central question of political philosophy : “How 
ought we to be governed?” In the periods discussed, the answers 
to this question have substantially shaped the way men concerted 
and directed their attempts to win and to influence power. The 
forms in which they have conducted the struggle for power have 
embodied radically different moral perspectives. The question of 
legitimate authority has not been simply a subject for talk. Men 
have also acted out their answers in the history of parties and 
pressure groups. 
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Five Types of Politics 



CHAPTER I 


Old Tory and Old JVhig 

Politics 


OLD TORY POLITICS 

During the debate of the House of Commons on the Economc 
survey for lyp. Sir John Anderson (later Lord Waverley) at¬ 
tacked the policy of economic equality advocated by the Labour 

from sTk''*" ^ warning to his Usteners quoted these lines 


Take degree away, untune that string, 

And hark, what discord follows! 

Wtoout saying that Sir John was an Old Tory in the sense 
It we may take the passage from which he quoted as a cl^if 

before Agamemnon’s tent in Troilus and Cressida ^ 

background and its e ^ressiaa illuminates the 

ciples®^“Degr?e” and Cder^.l"T"' P™' 

Old Tory bought was as con«meH 

later generations were with liberty aniT* obsessed) as 

r™cr„''a . 
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Imisture, couTsCy proportion, season, form, 

Office, and custom, in all line of order; 

And therefore is the glorious planet Sol 
In noble eminence enthron'd and spher'd 
Admidst the other, whose med'cinable eye 
Corrects the ill aspects of planets evil 
And posts, like the commandment of a king, 

Sam check, to good and bad. [I. iii. 85 - 94 ] 

This same premise explains disorder in the social and political 
worlds, as in the natural: 

O, when degree is shak'd, 

Which is the ladder to all high designs, 

The enterprise is sick! How could communities, 

Degrees in schools and brotherhoods in cities. 

Peaceful commerce from dividable shores. 

The prvmogenity and due of birth, 

Prerogative of age, crovms, sceptres, laurels. 

But by degree, stand in authentic place? [I. iii. 101-8] 

Thus, for both the natural and human orders: 

Take but degree away, untune that string. 

And hark, what discord follows! [I. iii. 109-10] 

“Degree” is a distant but powerful ancestor of those attitudes 
of noblesse oblige and deference that still flourish in modem 
Britain. But we must find strange the premises from which it de¬ 
pended. A “great chain of being”—to use Lovejoy’s phrase'— 
stretched from the merest inanimate matter through various planes 
—vegetable, animal, human, angelic—and finally to God the Per¬ 
fect Being. From the lower to the higher ranged a hierarchy of 
value; but also a hierarchy of authority. As Sol, in Ulysses* speech, 
rules the planets like a king, so man commands all created things 
“in degree of nature beneath man,”^ and among men the greater in 
degree govern the lesser. The “infinite wisdom of God,*’ wrote 
Raleigh, “which hath distinguished his angels by degrees, which 
hath given greater and less light and beauty to heavenly bodies, 
which hath made differences between beasts and birds . . . also 


1 Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (Cambridge, Mass., 1936 ). 
2 Richard Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity (London, 1907 ), Vol. 1, p. 166 . 
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ordained kings, dukes or leaders of the people, magistrates, judges 
and other degrees among men.”* 

The purpose of authority, the function of hierarchy, is to foster 
the good of the whole: to maintain each subordinate part working 
m hamony with the others. The Old Tory cosmos was organic 
and hierarchic. So also was the human individual, peculiarly placed 
as he was at the mid-point in this great chain. And, as in man 
the head (sometimes it was the heart) ruled the other faculties 
and coyoral members, so in an analogy as old as John of Salis¬ 
bury, the monarch governed men of lesser degree for the com- 
mon good. 


A Hooker could defend the established order by an argument 
permitted men m some far-distant past to choose the form 
of government they desired, but the sentiments of Old Tory 

laZ 5 overwhelmingly on the side of personal monarch^ 
James I was only stating rather pedantically certain common 

inr^ordl the^Parliament^:r6°oy" 


cipal similimdes that illu’strat^ the of moIX "inX 
scriptures kings are called OoHq ^V^^onarcny. ... In the 

relation compared to the divine power 

fathers of families anH ‘ compared to 

this microcosm of ihV body of man!* ^ compared to the head of 

analogy to clinch 

the great matters of public policy At^thr *‘«ponsibiUty for 
of 1566 she warned the House of Parliament 

further with the question of the snce. • to meddle 

“Who is so simple that donh^ succ^ion and asked rhetoricaUy: 

au the body marn^ con^andThe'ter “ 

would slip?”* ^ conimand the feet not to stray when they 

rmyard^^riTfiaS*^'^^^^ “ « e. m. w. 

xS? IT"' ^ 
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Representation in Theory and Practice 


In any theory of representation, some answer is given to the 
questions: “How is the community as a whole to be represented? ’ 
“Who or what is to represent the common good or public interest, 
as compared with the more particular interests of the component 
parts?” In Old Tory thought this right and duty belonged above 
all to the monarch. This meant that in practice the initiative and 
decisive influence in the great questions of public policy were the 
Crown’s preserve, entrenched in its prerogative. Starting from 
Henry VIII’s time, it was common for the monarch to have pre¬ 
pared a “government program” for each session of these none-to(^ 
frequent Parliaments. And, at least until the end of Elizabeth s 
reign, the Crown had its way in spite of occasional brushes with 
the Puritans. The massive Elizabethan economic code, for in¬ 
stance, swept through Parliament with hardly any debate at 
all. When trouble did occur, it served only to underline the 
Queen’s Old Tory view of her role. As the Lord Keeper 
warned the Commons at the opening of the Parliament of * 57 * • 
“they should do well to meddle with no matters of state but such 
as should be proponed unto them and to occupy themselves in 
other matters concerning the Commonwealth. ® James I was only 
repeating this principle when, in 1609, directing his words ^^pe- 
cially to the lower house, he warned : “that you do not meddle 
with the main points of government; that is my craft ... I must 
not be taught my office.”^ 

What were these “matters of state” reserved primarily for the 
monarch? EHzabeth denied to the Commons the initiative m 
questions concerning the royal succession; the religious settlement 
and the church in general; all exchequer matters and the royal 
administration, including even grants of monopolies by royal 
patent. Foreign policy and the making of war and peace were, of 
course, also included. What then were the “other matters with 
which Members of Parliament might occupy themselves? In the 
sixteenth century the older notion that they were delegates or 
attorneys for their constituencies was still aUve.® In this view 


® Ibid., p. 189 . 

^ McUwain, op. CJL, p. J15* \ « .<-6 

8 Neale, The Eliz bcthan House of Commons (New Haven, 1950 ), p. i50' 
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their principal function, for which they were given “full and 
sufficient” power, was to bind their constituencies to make good 
the grants of supply to Her Majesty. In return they secured the 
redress of grievances. This meant in practice that they were pre¬ 
occupied with special and local interests. Neale has put the matter 

portly; if for the Crown Parliament meant subsidies, for the 
Commons it meant private bills.® 

numbers of private bills were promoted, and opposed, on 
behalf of boroughs, crafts, companies, and individuals, often in a 
context of jntenave lobbying. The Gty of London was par- 
cularly well-orgamzed and active as a pressure group and from 
he fifteenth century had maintained a handsomely paid avent 
tobok after ,ts myr^s in Parliament. Citizens were not to press 

and AM knowledge and consent of the Lord Mayor 

and Aldermen. City compames and crafts with biUs to promote 
were first to submit them to the Court of Aldermen forTom 

thlTw"/"'^ '’““I.*’'® amendment. If the bill were approved 
the City s four members of ParUament might be “specially^moved” 

to further it. Opposition to bills judged injurious to Ihe City’s 

could be hi 

increasinfflv took the ^ the Commons 

such quef/onras the rTmous sTtXmel f 

olies, and the succession^ These first skiluh" 

the deep conflicts and f u foreshadowed 

-...sw -n,, ,*s 


I Ibtd., pp. 384-7. 
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a community of “sundry estates and degrees of men,” in Sir Thomas 
Elyot’s phrase.® Tudor and Stuart social policy, as Tawney has 
said, sought to maintain “an ordered and graded society in which 
each class performed its allotted function, and was secured such 
a livelihood, and no more than such a livelihood, as was propor¬ 
tioned to its status.”* Similarly, the legitimate political formations 
were corporate and hierarchic. There were the fixed and corporate 
communities of an organic state, whether natural communities like 
shires and hundreds or legally created communities like the bor¬ 
oughs and guilds. These might, as we have seen, act through 
Parliament. Sometimes several of them might be drawn together 
by common interests, as when in 1621 the representatives of the 
large towns opposed those of the cattle-raising shires over a bill 
to forbid the importation of Irish cattle. But the lines of hierarchy 
created other groupings, which might blend with or cut acro^ 
these communal ties. Overshadowing all other groups in the politi¬ 
cal struggles of the time were the factions of the royal court. 
There, and in the Council rather than in Parliament, the great 
courtiers—a Leicester, an Essex, a Norfolk—found the arena for 
their contests. It was an age of dependency; the tie of patron and 
client descended from these magnates of the court to followers in 
the country, themselves in turn patrons of clients of still lesser 
degree. Through this hierarchy the rivalries of the court were 
communicated to the country gentry, among whom faction and 

feud also had its own independent life.® 

What were the stakes of these rivalries? Certainly not matters 
of public policy or social reform. For themselves the magnates 
sought power, prestige, and material advantage—great offices of 
state, the grant of manors, even the supreme prize of the Queen s 
hand; for their followers, lesser offices and perquisites. In addition 
to the hopes of future favor there were ties of personal loyalty and 
traditional sentiment. It was a politics not of principle and pro¬ 
gram, but of honor and interest. 

In Parliament there was one major exception. A politics ot 


8 “A public weale,” wrote Sir Thomas Elyot m 1531, 
compact or made of sundry estates and degrees of men. which « 
by the order of equity and governed by the rule and moderation of reason. 

The boke named The Governor (London, 

*R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (London, 1936), 


p. 169. _ 

® Neale, The Elizabethan House of Commons^ passrm. 
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pnnciple on a grand scale was introduced as early as the middle of 
Ehzabeth s reign by what Neale calls “the Puritan party.”* On the 

Sriohn ® P^^'i^/nent, this group, led by Pym, Hampden, and 
St. John dominated the House of Commons and, working through 

the newly created committee system, continually initiatid legisla- 

weh om M K viewpoint.’ Yet action of this kind lay 

well ouKide the bounds of the Old Tory theory of representadom 

ChL^^r Elizabeth sent members to the Tower. If 

Charles I could not succeed as well, that was because the country 


OLD WHIG POLITICS 

delunfwkh^he" P°““' avoid 

fhrftu/n j organization and action that were 

t^own up during the Civil War and Restoration-Britain’s Treat 

si SEI 

1 luv, gi.cn’.h. SoM"’™! '""“y- V” P*- 

selves Tories, this theor^ w" td^d from^h“"l^g‘^1'V 
Vious century, amone whom the ^ Whigs of the prc- 

is fair, therefore, to call it Old Whitr * Burke.® It 

ences from what we have SledOId To^ " 


The New Justification of Hierarchy 

Y . • 


(Oaforl; in 
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operative ideals, the image of social reality had a strong corporatist 
tinge. Again, in Old Whig as in Old Tory thought, the corporatist 
was inseparable from the hierarchic ideal. This was pre-eminently 
an aristocratic age and the legitimacy of aristocratic rule was 
hardly questioned. The equilibrium of the “balanced constitution,” 
for instance, was not simply a matter of legal powers. It did not 
rest and was not expected to rest, solely on the legal requirement 
that, for example, each branch must consent to legislation. It was 
also recognized that certain modes of nonlegal influence were 
proper and necessary to maintain the balance. In particular, as 
Hume observed, the Crown and the peers jusdfiab y influenced 
elections to the Commons and its deliberations, since otherwise 
the popular house would be too powerful.® 

The hierarchic ideal suffused Burke’s thought even when, in 
one of his most liberal moments, he called upon “the people” to 
help throw back encroachments of royal power. In a memorable 
phrase he says that the House of Commons should be “the express 
image of the feelings of the nation.”^ But this is far from an appeal 
to the masses—or, as the eighteenth century would say, the “mob.” 
Nor is it an appeal to the electors as isolated individuals. The force 
he wishes to bring into play is “the natural strength of the king¬ 
dom : the great peers, the leading landed gentlemen, the opulent 
merchants and manufacturers, the substantial yeomanry.”® It is 
through such natural leaders, themselves hierarchically ordered, 
that “the people” act. Above all, they act and speak through the 
great Whig families, rooted in the country by a “more natural and 
fixed influence.” The “little platoons,” the ancient communities, 
the estates, ranks, orders, and interests of realm and empire enter 
the political arena through this system of natural hierarchy. 

The Old Whig conception of the good society, in short, re¬ 
tained many of the basic features of the Old Tory ideal of the 
hierarchic community. Yet the premises on which that ideal de¬ 
pended had shifted radically and in such a way as to permit a far 
greater scope for human contrivance and changing circumstances. 
The new justification of hierarchy, to put the matter in briefest 
form, depended far more on sociology than cosmology. For the 
Old Tory, the divine plan of the hierarchic community had indeed 

® David Hume, “Of the Independency of Parliament,” Philosophical Essays 
on Morals, Literature and Politics (London, 1904) Vol. I, pp. 71-2. 

‘ Edmund Burke, “Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents,” 
The Writings and Speeches of Edmund Burke (Boston, 1901), Vol. I, p. 492. 

® Ibid., p. 477 - 
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a sociological sanction in that it was that form of society and 
government which would work best. As Sir Thomas Elyot argued, 
for instance, monarchy would promote order while aristocracy 
and democracy were regimes prone to disorder and tumult. But 
the Old Tory thinker did not trouble himself greatly to seek out in 
history and illustrate from experience the consequences of various 
types of regime. His insight into the “similitudes” demonstrated 
that hierarchy was in itself the right way for men to rule and be 
ruled. 

The eighteenth century had by no means forgotten the language 
of the older way of reasoning. The phrase “the great chain of 
being” is taken from Pope’s Essay on Man, and Burke often seems 
to embrace an Old Tory cosmology. An instance is that famous 
passage in which he begins by saying that “society is indeed a 
contract” and then goes on to describe society (which he takes to 
be the same as the state) in terms making it the very opposite of a 
contract: “a partnership of all science; a partnership of all art; a 
partnership in every virtue, and in all perfection,” whose “ends 
cannot be obtained in many generations.” Echoing the imagery of 
the great chain, he continues : 


Each contract of each particular state is but a clause in the great 
primaeval contract of eternal society, linking the lower with the higher 
natures, connecting the visible and invisible world, according to a 
fixed compact sanctioned by the inviolable oath which holds all phys¬ 
ical and all moral namres, each in their appointed place. This law is 
not subject to the will of those, who by an obligation above them, 
and infinitely superior, are bound to submit their will to that law.* 


That Burke believed in a Higher Law, sanctioned by our 
Creator, is not in dispute, although he was less than specific about 
the content of “that eternal, immutable law, in which will and 
reason are the same.”^ One can, however, believe in such a Higher 
Law, to which human law and political institutions must be sub¬ 
ject, without accepting the Old Tory and medieval belief in a 
cosmos of many types of being, each with its telos. Scholars dis¬ 
agree violently over the question of whether Burke held to the 
older teleology.^ What cannot be doubted, however, is that in 


p “ Revolution,*’ Writings cmd Speeches, Vol. IV, 

* Ibid., p. 356. 

law, m the Thonusnc sense of a set of teleological goals in man’s 
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Barkers thought the emphasis had enormously shifted from cosmo¬ 
logical to sociological justification. This is of great interest to the 
student of British political culture as one of the many radical 
adaptations that the ideal of hierarchy has made during its long 
history as an operative ideal. 

In his defense of Britain’s hereditary monarchy, for instance, 
Burke dismisses as foolish, even impious, the notion that monarchy 
has “more of a divine sanction than any other mode of justifica¬ 
tion.” Its true defense is pragmatic : 

No experience has taught us, that in any other course or method 
than that of an hereditary crovm our liberties can be regularly per¬ 
petuated and preserved sacred as our hereditary right . . . the un¬ 
disturbed succession of the crown [is] a pledge of the stability and 
perpetuity of all the other members of our constitution.® 

He similarly defends the other “establishments.” By means of 
the established church, “sublime principles” are “infused into per¬ 
sons of exalted stations” and “a wholesome awe” into “free citi¬ 
zens.”’ Hierarchy likewise has its function : if men are to be incor¬ 
porated into a body politic, there must be differences of rank, a 
“habitual social discipline, in which the wiser, the more expert, and 
the more opulent conduct, and by conducting enlighten and pro¬ 
tect, the weaker, the less knowing, and the less provided with the 
goods of fortune.”® But this aristocracy is not provided by a God- 
given body of men with inherent, superior virtue. On the contrary, 
it must be formed by favorable circumstances, which Burke sets 
forth at great length : 

To be bred in a place of estimation to see nothing low and sordid 
from one’s infancy; ... to stand upon such elevated ground as to be 
enabled to take a large view of the widespread and infinitely diversi¬ 
fied combinations of men and affairs in a large society; to have leisure 
to read, to reflect, to converse; ... to be habituated in the pursuit of 
honour and duty; . . . these are the circumstances of men, that form 
what I should call a natural aristocracy, without which there is no 
nation.® 

does not seem to have been an important concept in Burke’s political theory, 
except in the early ‘Tract on the Popery Laws.’ ” “Edmund Burke and the 
Natural Law,” Natural Law Forum, Vol. IV, No. i (1959), p. 171. 

® “Reflections,” Writings and Speeches, Vol. IV, pp. 263-5. 

‘‘Ibid., pp. 353-4. 

* “Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs,” Writings and Speeches, 
Vol. IV, p. 174. 

* Ibid., p. 175. 
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Thus from environment is that virtue acquired which justifies 
hierarchy. 

There is no one “best model” for all states. In the course of its 
history, each nation works out the form of government and so- 
ciety appropriate to it. In his arraignment of Warren Hastings 
and the East India Company, therefore, Burke objected that Incha 
should be governed “upon their own principles and not upon 
ours. At times, “constitutions” need to be restored or even im¬ 
proved. On these occasions a nation should, as Burke advised the 
French and as they had failed to do, consult its past and build on 
the old foundations.^ In this sense, government was an “experi- 
mental, not a “theoretical” science. The historical method opened 

me way for human wiU to play a large part in the development of 
states* ^ 
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. . . as they are mutual checks and awes on one another so they are 
to one another mutual lights and assistants. In the equilibrium of this 
body and the unanimity of their deliberations, consists our greatest 
happiness; while to our further comfort, the nature of their pro¬ 
ceedings is such that none of the estates can scarce ever be surprised 
or seduced into any pernicious measures, but that the other two may 
seasonably interpose.* 

But if the King was now, in contrast with Old Tory theory and 
practice, only one among equals, the period of strong monarchy 
had left a bequest of the utmost importance to the English polity 
of later centuries. In Old Tory politics the monarch, assisted by his 
council, performed the function of what today is called “the 
Government.” He controlled the administration at home, con¬ 
ducted foreign affairs, and monopolized the initiative in financial 
and other important legislation. In the eighteenth century this 
function was largely vested in the ministry. Certain members of 
the Commons and Lords held office and acted both individually 
and as a body under a prime minister, although hardly yet con¬ 
stituting a modem cabinet. Unlike Old Tory kings and modem 
cabinets, ministers did not monopolize the initiative in legislation. 
But in matters of finance they were firmly in control, the famous 
standing orders of the early part of the century having given 
them the sole right to initiate proposals for expenditure or taxation. 
Similarly, in foreign affairs and in the power to make war and 
peace, their power was decisive. 

In this threefold constitution, ministers were in part responsible 
to the King, who might well have ideas of his own. At the same 
time it was on the whole recognized that they had to have a major¬ 
ity in Parliament and especially in the House of Commons. That 
the ministry should have three masters, it may be thought, would 
be a source of confusion. Indeed it was, particularly under George 
III. Yet for the theory and practice of British government, it was, 
and still is, of the utmost importance that there should have sur¬ 
vived from the era of strong monarchy this idea of a central 
initiating, directing, energizing body. Thus was preserved an ele¬ 
ment around which the vast powers of a modern cabinet could 
collect. Also there was set before the eyes of the competing fac¬ 
tions of Old Whig politics a prize of great value: not merely the 
individual offices of state, but the comprehensive authority of the 

2 John Toland, author of The State Anatomy of Great Britain, as quoted 
in Betty Kemp, King and Commons i66o-i8}2 (London, 1953), p. 83. 
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“King’s Government.” To assume that authority, however, meant 
also assuming an obligation—that the King’s Government must 
be earned on. This familiar maxim was at the heart of what Gash 
calls the oligarchic tradition” of politics carried over from the 
eighteenth into the nineteenth century.® It meant, at the least, that 
there were certain needs that must be met, certain tasks to be 
performed, whether ministers had or had not so committed them¬ 
selves by party preference or previous declarations. Something of 
the older notions of both the monarch’s independent authority and 

of lus responsibility for the common good shaped the role of 
nunistry and cabinet.* 


farlimtemarism and Functional Representation 

Whether in making laws or controlUng the ministry, the House 
Commons now had the role—consistently denied it by Old 

°i7 of representing the community as a whole as 
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government were a matter of will upon any side, yours without 
question, ought to be superior. But government and legislation are 
matters of reason and judgment and not of inclination.” While a 
member ought to give “great weight” to the wishes of his con¬ 
stituents, he ought never to sacrifice to them “his unbiased opinion, 
his mature judgment, his enlightened conscience.”* 

It followed that who was desired as a member was not the 
typical or the popular man, but rather the man of wisdom and 
ability. Rotten boroughs and “influence” were defended, therefore, 
because they could provide seats for those who might not please 
the ordinary elector but who had high qualities of mind and 
character. Lord John Russell himself frequently acknowledged the 
strength of this argument and gave it as his reason for the toleration 
shown to a number of rotten boroughs by the Act of 1832. For 
Burke, as Pares says, the House of Commons was “a sanhedrin of 
skilled legislators” who interpreted “the cries of distress” of the 
people.^ They knew (or should know) “the stable and eternal 
rules of justice and reason,” in Burke’s phrase. It was their wisdom 
and experience, not merely their literally representative chearacter, 
that gave them the right to rule. 

Parliamentarism ruled out “authoritative instructions” and “man¬ 
dates” from the electorate. It also ruled out associations formed 
outside Parliament for the purpose of determining what Parlia¬ 
ment ought to do and for pressing these decisions on it as coming 
from a higher authority. The Yorkshire Association of 1779-80, 
which in the minds of some of its supporters would command 
Parliament as “the principal to the delegate,”® was regarded as an 
“anti-parliament.”® “The people of England collectively,” replied 
Lord North to the demands of the Association, “could only be 
heard [through] their representatives in Parliament.”^ For similar 
reasons, the House of Commons refused even to receive a petition 
from the Stamp Act Congress in 1766. A major development in the 
politics of the nineteenth century was the immense growth of such 
associations, formed for the purpose of putting pressure on Parlia¬ 
ment. Through them, public opinion acquired a new and flexible 
system of channels of political expression. 

« Ibid. 

^ Richard Pares, King George III and the Politicians (Oxford, 1953). p. 43 « 

® Herbert Butterfield, George III, Lord North and The People, 
(London, 1949), p. 192. 

® Pares, op. cit., pp. 52*-3. 

^Butterfield, op. cit., p. 341. 
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But if interests were forbidden the use of this device to obtain 
a voice in government, that does not mean that the Old Whig 
theory would exclude them from representation. On the contrary, 
their representation in Parliament was as legitimate as it had ever 
been in Tudor or medieval times, and indeed, if we follow Burke, 
even more necessary. For as he described it, the process of delibera¬ 
tion was not performed in isolation. One of its principal starting 
points was the array of all the “widespread interests” of nation and 
empire which in Parliament “must be considered—must be com¬ 
pared—must be reconciled, if possible.” Groups interested in 
influencing legislation were inhibited from forming voluntary 
associations to put pressure on Parliament and were obliged to 
proceed through what the Porritts have called “official outlets.” 
This meant that petitions and other expressions of public opinion 
outside Parliament were normally expected to come from such 
bodies as the municipal corporations, the universities, deans and 
chapters of cathedrals, magistrates in petty sessions, and grand 
juries at quarter sessions and assizes.^ But so long as interest groups 
proceeded through such legitimate and restricted channels, they 

were given a generous role in government. Access to these channels 
was crucial. 


The Old Whig view thus involved a definition not only of the 
mode of representation, but also of the nature of the interests that 
were considered legitimate. As compared with Liberal and Radical 
Ideas, It conceived of representation as being not of individuals, 
but rather of corporate bodies, although not in the strict legal sense 
ot the tem. pe legitimate interests were not shifting groups of 
indivipals who happened to share similar opinions and wishes, as 
was the case with the great pressure groups formed as voluntary 
^ociMons in the mneteenth century. Burke attacked the phi¬ 
losophy of natural rights because, among other things, it proposed 
peKonal repr^entation” and failed to recognize “corporate per- 
sonahty,'» and for many years one of "the charges agaLt 
parhamentary reformers was that they championed ‘‘individual 

May ^“5.! 'he representation. 
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representation” which, in addition to its suggestion of universal 
suffrage, also implied equal electoral districts in the place of the 
ancient, unified communities of the old system. 

The legitimate interests, in this sense “fixed” and “corporate,” 
were of two broad types, local and functional, although normally 
in representation one type easily passed over into the other. First 
there were the local communities, united by ancient ties of interest 
that M.P.’s might and ought to promote in Parliament. Then there 
were the broad social groupings not confined to a particular place 
—the various “estates,” “ranks,” “orders” and, to use the term 
most commonly employed, “interests”—of which the nation and 
empire were composed. Such functional groupings, not individuals, 
were the basic units of representation along with the local com¬ 
munities. Consequently, virtual representation was possible : the 
M.P. from Bristol, for example, virtually represented not only that 
city, but also all other places which did not have actual representa¬ 
tion in Parliament, but which, as out-ports and centers of shipping 
and commerce, had common interests with Bristol. 

This notion of functional representation was a principal basis 
of the defense of the unreformed House of Commons. It was 
present in Burke’s general view of society as well as his idea of 
representation, and went back to Tudor and medieval times. The 
existing system brought into Parliament not only the men of 
wisdom and ability needed for deliberation, but also representatives 
of all the great functional interests. Variety of franchise was de¬ 
fended against uniformity because it enabled a variety of interests 
to be represented. Rotten boroughs were justified because they 
opened a parliamentary career to men of the various professional 
interests. Along with parliamentarism, the functional representa¬ 
tion of interests in the House of Commons was one of the two 
main poles around which clustered the sentiments and ideas of the 
Old Whig theory. 

While for purposes of exposition Burke’s statement of the Old 
Whig theory has been made central, the leading traits of the theory 
can be traced through the sixty years of debate over parliamentary 
reform. They achieve a certain definitive form in the great speech 
of Sir Robert Harry Inglis in reply to Lord John Russell’s motion 
introducing the First Reform Bill on March i, 1831. All the essen¬ 
tials are there. Members of Parliament, he said, are not deputies 
and are not bound by “the cries of a majority of the people” to de¬ 
cide in favor of any change. They represent not a particular place, 
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found it useful. In their view the Reform Bill, far from being an 
innovation, simply adapted the existing system to the changed 
circumstances of the country by giving to the new manufacturing 
interests, along with the other interests of society, their rightful 
share in representation. This, for instance, was the line taken by 
Melbourne and Palmerston in 1831. From the Old Whig theory 
descended Disraeli’s argument for the representation of a “variety 
of interests” with which he supported his “fancy franchises” pro¬ 
posal in 1859® and which was adopted by the “philosophic Lib¬ 
erals,” such as Bagehot.^ 

In the Victorian era, however, “class” rather than “interest” 
came more and more to be the term used to refer to the social 
units deserving representation and, in the languid contest over the 
reform of 1867, the Old Whig theory was advocated and attacked 
as the “balance of classes” argument.® This point of view could 
hardly be stretched to cover the reform of 1885, but we find 
Randolph Churchill, for instance, resisting majority rule in de¬ 
fense of the representation of a variety of interests and classes.® 
Nor did the arrival of democracy exclude the Old Whig view from 
public debate over representation. But in the twentieth century a 
new pluralism, in theory and fact, provided new foundations for 
functional representation. With these new forces the old attitudes 
blend, strengthening them and enhancing their legitimacy.' 

Party in Old Wbig Politics 

In Parliament, which by the eighteenth century had become the 
center of political struggle, the leading antagonists were the great 
aristocratic families with their dependent cUents. These “connec¬ 
tions” provided the leaders who, in shifting coalitions, fought the 
parliamentary battles for the power of office and the spoil that 
went with it. Do we find among these political groups what may 
be called “party”? A good deal of ink has been spilled over this 
question, but the answer seems to depend on which of the many 
definitions of “party” one chooses to follow. If the collective pur¬ 
suit of office is stressed then the aristocratic connections may be 

® 152 H.C. Deb., 966fl (28 Februa^ 1859). 

^Walter Bagehot, Essays on Parliamentary Reform (London, 1883), p. 3. 

®A. V. Dicey, “The Balance of Classes,” Essays on Reform (London, 
1867). 

*285 H.C. D. 3-8 (28 February 1884). 

^ See be! ^,v, j?' .9. 
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called parties.* Like the Labour and Conservative parties of today, 
they sought to win the direct exercise of authority for their lead¬ 
ers. But the differences in structure, purpose, and method are vast. 
They did not, of course, have “programmes” like those presented 
to the voters today; nor did they have distinctive social philoso¬ 
phies such as the major British parties have sometimes entertained. 
Public opinion among the electorate was not, with some exceptions, 
a force they had to reckon with. Not “organization,” but the 
hierarchic ties of patron and client, landlord and tenant provided 
the typical channels of electoral influence. Again, looking back to 
the previous century we see that, unlike the Puritan party of Stuart 
times, they accepted the reigning conceptions of authority and of 
the social, economic, and religious order. In method and aim they 
were anything but revolutionary. 

Yet the opportunities of the competitive pursuit of office do not 
always fully explain their differing stands on public affairs. In 
particular, betw'een George III and certain of his supporters, on the 
one hand, and the Rockingham Whigs, on the other, a difference 
emerges that may be rightly called one of “principle”—a common 
viewpoint that had some force in holding together the respective 
Sides and in shaping their purposes. George, sharing ideas much 
like those stated by Bolingbroke in the Patriot King, hated “con¬ 
nection.” He wished to break up the system by which the aristo¬ 
cratic leaders formed a government by means of a coalition and, so 
It seemed ^ the King, forced him to accept their nominees for the 
mimstry. Thus, in setting up the Chatham administration in 1766, 
he sought to choose ministers irrespective of their aristocratic 
alliances and m this sense to establish a non-“partv” government.^ 

Like the King, the Rockingham Whigs feared, and thought they 
saw, an unbalancing of the constitution-but to them the offender 
was George himself. They were united by their desire to defend 
the balanced constitution and by their judgment that George was 
threatening It. This was their justification of a “formed opposition” 
-^f party in Burke’s defense-against the King and Court; only 
by acting in concert, it seemed to them, could they restore the 
balance of the constitution and maintain the rights of Parliament. 


(Loidon, Butterfield. Geurge III and ,he Hislorians 
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In this Old Whig system, however, we are still far from finding 
political formations like the Conservatives and Liberals of Victo¬ 
rian times, not to mention the parties of today. In contrast with Old 
Tory thought and practice, it was legitimate for Members of Par¬ 
liament, acting in concert, to struggle for office and to initiate 
legislation or policy proposals on broad matters of national con¬ 
cern. To this extent some progress had been made in legitimizing 
party in the Victorian and modern meanings of the word. But that 
such bodies, united on differing principles, should be normal and 
durable features of political life was in general not accepted and 
certainly not thought desirable.^ 


THE REPRESENTATION OF INTERESTS 

In 1947 the Committee of Privileges of the House of Commons 
was considering whether it was a breach of privilege for a member 
and any body of persons outside his constituency to enter into an 
agreement by which the member should pursue a prescribed line 
in Parliament in return for a salary. In the course of taking testi¬ 
mony Earl Winterton, then the “Father of the House,” observed 
that the question had never been decided. He went on to remark 
that, nevertheless, “this situation has existed for a very long time. 
It must have existed in the eighteenth century when Members’ 
seats were purchased for them?” “That is so, undoubtedly,” replied 
Sir Gilbert Campion, the Clerk of the House.® 

If we are looking for continuities in the history of the “inter¬ 
ested” M.P., one of the most significant aspects of eighteenth- 
century politics is the relationship between patron and nominee. 
This relationship provided a principal theme of parliamentary 
reformers. In presenting the petition of the Society of the Friends 
of the People in 1793, Lord Grey stressed as his principal objection 


* Although the dominant opinion “condemned party and faction, advo¬ 
cated uniformity of opinion and praised non-partisanship,” there were 
some who regarded party as inevitable or even desirable, as Dr. Caroline 
Robbins has brought out in her sketch “ 'Discordant Parties’: A Study of 
the Acceptance of Party by Englishmen," Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 
LXXIII, No. 4 (December, 1958), pp. 505-29. See also Peter Campbell, “An 
Elarly Defence of Party," Political Studies, Vol. Ill, No. 2 (June, 1955). 
pp. 166-7 f®r a favorable view at mid-century. 

^Report of the Committee of Privileges, H.C. ii8 (1946-47); minutes of 
evidence, p. 7. 
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the “system of private patronage which is so repugnant to the 
spint of free representation.”® Historians as well as reformers have 
minutely exaimned the facts, the most elaborate analysis beinff 
provided by Namier, who determined that out of 489 English 
M.P.S in 1760, 192 had been returned by patrons, along with 22 
others rented by Government influence.’ This relationship nor- 
maUy involved the payment of election expenses by the patron as 
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for the union.® What degree of dependence will in fact be 
tolerated, the House has not made entirely clear. It has refused to 
condemn such arrangements, yet it has said that they must not 
infringe “the complete independence and freedom of action” of 
Members of Parliament.* 

What use was made of “sponsored” M.P.’s in Old Whig prac¬ 
tice? How far did they act to promote the economic interests of 
their patrons? From the historians we have learned in abundant 
detail how they were employed to further their patrons’ interests 
in office, patronage, and emoluments. The basic structure of the 
aristocratic factions of the time consisted of little clusters of 
nominees, grouped around their patrons, who formed the complex 
alliances that provided ministers and their opponents with a con¬ 
siderable part of their followings. Patronage of many varieties was 
the cement that held patrons in these alliances, and which in turn 
often provided the patrons themselves with the means of main¬ 
taining their influence over elections. 

Historians have not yet examined in much detail, however, the 
role of the sponsored M.P. in relation to the economic interests of 
his patron. This would especially require detailed inquiry into the 
processes of private bill legislation, a field that is almost entirely 
unexplored. But since that inquiry cannot usefully be separated 
from a broader inquiry into the ways in which interested M.P.’s, 
whether sponsored or not, sought to represent the great functional 
interests of the society, it is in this larger context that we shall look 
at the problem. In general. Old Whig practice fitted closely with 
the Old Whig theory of representation. 

® Replying to a Conservative who asked why an M.P. who was an 
official of the miners’ union should not “declare his interest” in pending 
legislation as would, e.g., a director of a mining company, a Labour member 
said that the distinction was that the miners’ official sat in “a representative 
capacity.” 348 H.C. Deb. i72off (16 June 1939). 

* See the debate on the report from the Committee of Privileges men¬ 
tioned above p. 22, n. 5; 440 H.C. Deb. 284-386 (15 July 1947). Mr. R. H. S. 
Crossman (Lab.) recently wrote: “. . . a considerable number of MPs on 
both sides of the Commons act as the paid political agents of outside bodies 
—whether trade unions, churches, business companies or pressure groups— 
lobbying Ministers on their behalf and sometimes, when they rise to speak, 
reading aloud almost verbatim, the brief they have received from the body 
which retains their services.” These relations, he continued, only become 
“unethical if (the M.P.] conceals their existence when he speaks on their be¬ 
half. And the only breach of Parliamentary privilege which can occur is if 
the outside organization brings improper pressure to bear on him, in order 
to influence his vote.” Quoted in Andrew Roth, The Business Background of 
Members of Parliament (London, 1963?), p. xv. 
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Private Bill Legislation 

The eighteenth century, unlike the Victorian era, was not an 
age of memorable Acts of Parliament. At mid-century, parliamen¬ 
tary activity probably reached its lowest ebb. When one thinks of 
Government programs even in the quiet times of later generations, 
it is striking to find that at the opening of Parliament in 1753 the 
King’s Speech, after requesting supply, had nothing further to 
recommend to the attention of the assembled Houses except the 
increase in the “horrid Crimes of Robbery and Murder.”® In the 
session that followed, some 69 bills were enacted. While 35 were 
classed as “Private Acts” and 34 as “Publick Acts,”® nearly every 
one would be classed as private by modem standards, and most of 
them were introduced by unofficial members. This does not mean 
that they were insignificant. Although few great strides in reform 
were taken during this century, countless small steps in legislation 
carried the country a long distance in social and economic develop¬ 
ment. As Pares has remarked : 

most of this legislation was private, local and facultative, setting up 
local agencies, such as turnpike, paving, enclosure, or improvement 
commissioners where such things appeared to be desired by the pre¬ 
ponderant local interests. . . . Even legislation which was ostensibly 
nauonal, imposing customs duties or regulating overseas trade, often 

had local implications and members of parliament handled it as agents 
of local interests.’ ® 


j from private bill legislation will show 

UId Whig practice in the concrete and will suggest the general 
tactics of interest^group politics in the period. 

The criterion of the subject-matter of private bills was far from 
precise in the eighteenth century. In general, they were those bills 
affecting the interests of individuals or localities and not of a 
general public character.”* Procedure in private bills contrasted 
sharply with the semijudicial character given it in the nineteenth 

’ Journals oj the House of Commons, Vol. XVI (November ic i-..,! 

criterion in the eighteenth c”enm^when 

Vcl. I, p. 16,. The best eig^LthTentt^^^eStTf 
Liverpool Tractate. C. Strateman, ed. (N^ 
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century, ample opportunity being given for the intervention of 
interested M.P.’s, indeed, as Pares observes, the power of decision 
being largely left to them.® In contrast with public bills then and 
now, private bills began with a petition from the interested party, 
alleging a state of affairs which needed legislative remedy and 
praying that leave be granted to bring in a bill for the purpose. In 
the normal course, a member from the locality to which the peti¬ 
tion related would present it to the House, after which it would be 
referred to a committee. (A petition for a bill to enclose, however, 
was not sent to a committee on the petition, but led directly to the 
introduction of the bill.) While a member could not present a bill 
for which he himself had petitioned, he could, as we shall see, 
present a petition and guide the course of a bill which intimately 
concerned his personal interests. 

The committee on the petition was chosen on the following 
principle : “those best qualified to serve were those who had some 
personal, local or professional knowledge of the matter, and who 
represented interests likely to be affected.’’^ After the chairman of 
the committee had reported to the House and it had decided to 
give leave for the introduction of the bill, members were appointed 


definition of the scope of private bills. “Broadly speaking the terms public 
and private of earlier times correspond to a commonsense division of Acts 
into those of general and those of local or personal application”; Acts of 
Parliament: Some Distinctions in their Nature and Numbering, H.C. Li¬ 
brary, Doc. No. I (London, H.M.S.O., 1955), p. 3. Yet, as noted above, 
judged by the meaning given nowadays to “general” in contrast with 
“personal” or “local,” a very great many Public Acts of the eighteenth 
century would today be called Private. 

®This summary of private bill procedure is based principally upon 
O. Cyprian Williams, The Historical Development of Private Bill Procedure 
and Standing Orders in the House of Commons (London, H.M 5 . 0 ., 1948), 
Vol. I. 

' Williams, op. cit., p. 30. In a note to the author, Mr. D. McW. MiUar, 
of the clerical staff of the House of Commons, has written : “The principle 
in the mid-i8th century underlying the nomination of local members to 
committees on private bills was that those best qualified to serve were those 
who had some personal, local or professional knowledge of the matter, 
and who represented interests likely to be affected. It was held to be not 
only a duty, but a right of such members to speak and to vote in committee 
on matters of which, through local or personal interest, they had special 
knowledge and decided, if biased, views. ... In the i8th century, the pre¬ 
amble, or principle, of the Bill was opposed by counsel appearing at the 
Bar of the House. This afforded an opportunity for discussion of the na¬ 
tional, as opposed to the local, interest, so that the committees could devote 
themselves particularly to the local issues, with the local members present.” 
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to prepare and present the biU, which after a second reading was 
sent to a committee chosen on the same principle of interest repre¬ 
sentation. Counsel for and against might be heard in committee or, 
m some circumstances, at the bar of the House. Report was made 
by the chairman (who it appears was normally the member who 

the biU) and, after passing through further stages, 
the bill went to the Lords. ° ' 

Gradual yet revolutionaty in their effect, the enclosure acts are 
Ibout examples of profound social development brought 
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occ^ional petitioner before the House, opposition was negligible 
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the part played by the member. An A 1 .P. would not, apparently, 
present or prepare a bill concerning a place of which he was lord 
of the manor. A son and heir, however, fairly often would prepare 
and present a bill for which his father had petitioned. A nominee 
might prepare a bill for which his patron had petitioned. For 
example, in 1773 the Rt. Hon. J. Shelley, a boon companion of 
the second Duke of Newcastle, helped prepare a bill for which the 
Duke had petitioned. Shelley had been returned for Newark in 
1768 by the Duke, then the ninth Earl of Lincoln."* It also appears 
that a member connected with a petitioner by ties of family or 
patronage would commonly sit on the committee handling the 
relevant bill, although he would rarely be the chairman of the 
committee and therefore charged with reporting it to the House. 
In all of this, as Tate remarks, the eighteenth century saw nothing 
striking, much less scandalous. It was indeed wholly in accord 
with the Old Whig theory of interest representation. 

The virtual absence of opposition makes the enclosure bills 
exceptional. In contrast, Walpole’s excise scheme of 1733 was 
bitterly and successfully opposed by trading interests in a contest 
involving floods of petitions, numerous deputations to West¬ 
minster, and an extensive war of pamphlets.® Even schemes for 
turnpike roads sometimes involved a contest, as, for example, when 
towns differed over the proposed route and rival petitions for and 
against a pending scheme were received by the House. Proposals 
for river navigation improvement, which formed an important part 
of private bill legislation from the seventeenth century on, often 
met with hostility from land carriers who would be threatened 
with competition, from towns that would lose trade, or from local 
producers who feared the influx of competing goods. Sometimes 
these proposals gave rise to long and fierce parliamentary struggles 
carried on by petitions and counterpetitions and by lobbying at 
Westminster and in the counties. For twenty-one years at the be¬ 
ginning of the century, for example, opposing interests success¬ 
fully resisted the enactment of the scheme to improve the River 
Weaver.® 

* Tate, op. cit., p. 49; Namier, Structure of Politics, p. 269; and 
Debrett’s, passim. 

* E. R. Turner, “The Elxcise Scheme of 1733,” English Historical Review, 
Vol. XLII (January, 1927), pp. 34-57. Turner’s appendix lists some 700 
pamphlets issued during the struggle. 

*T. S. Willan, River Navigation in England, i6oo-i'j$o (Oxford, 1936), 
pp. 34-6. 
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Canal Politics 


For the sake of illustration we may look briefly at the passage 
of two canal acts in 1762 and 1766^ respectively^ which set off the 
canal boom of the late eighteenth centurj’J The first of these, the 
Longford Bridge scheme, which provided for a canal to cheapen 
transportation between Manchester and Liverpool, was promoted 
by the Duke of Bridgewater and executed by James Brindley, the 
untutored genius of the age of canals. Its passage illustrates how 
sponsored M.P.’s might be used to promote their patrons’ interests 
and the way in which a private bill might become involved in the 
general political contests of the time. 


The City of Liverpool, being interested in cheaper transporta¬ 
tion, naturally sided with the Duke in the parliamentary struggle, 
lending assistance through petitions and especially through its two 
members. More important, however, was the support the Duke 
received from his political connections. Although not taking an 
active part in politics himself, he was associated through his 
brother-in-law, the second £arl Gower, with one of the powerful 
aristocratic factions. This faction, sometimes known as the 
“Bloomsbury gang,” was an alliance of the Duke of Bedford, Lord 
Gower, and Lord Weymouth and included their nominees, rela¬ 
tions, and other followers in the House of Commons. From the 
nud-fortiw, it had supported various Whig ministries and shared 
m high office; by 1761 it formed one of the pillars of the Govem- 
ment of the Duke of Newcastle. Through this alliance the Long- 
ford Bridge scheme enjoyed the support not only of the 
Bedford-Gower poup in the House, but also of Newcastle. 
Opposing the bill were a few groups of traders, certain gentry 
whose land the canal would pass through or near and, especially, 
an easting—and lucrative—statutory undertaking, the Mersey 
^d Irewell Navigation Company, which had a^monopoly on 
river transportauon between Manchester and Liverpool. ^ ^ 

The role of nominees can be briefly sketched. Richard Rigby, 

of ofLordrcUff 
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M.P. for the Duke of Bedford’s pocket borough of Tavistock and 
manager of the Bedford-Gower group in the Commons, was 
chairman of the committee on the petition, reported to the House 
for the committee, served on the committee of three to prepare 
the bill, and reported for the committee on the bill. Alderman 
Marsh Dickinson, who sat for the Duke of Bridgewater’s pocket 
borough of Brackley, was one of the three members appointed to 
prepare the bill and also presented the bill to the House. Among 
the tellers on the Duke’s side in various divisions, in addition to 
Rigby and Dickinson, were Robert Henley-Ongley, M.P. for 
Bedford and a nominee of the Duke of Bedford; Lord John 
Cavendish and Welbore Ellis, members of the Newcastle group; 
and Sir Ellis Cunliffe and Sir William Meredith, M.P.’s for Liver¬ 
pool. 

The passage of the bill took some four months from the presen¬ 
tation of the petition in November, 1761, to the granting of the 
Royal Assent in March, 1762, the major struggle taking place not 
in committee, but in the House of Commons after the bill wm 
reported during the last two weeks of February. Numerous peti¬ 
tions for and against were received, counsel were heard at the bar 
of the House, and several days were spent in debate marked by 
closely contested divisions. On three occasions during this time 
the Duke sent out letters—a total of 700—to friends of the meas¬ 
ure, explaining it and whipping up support. After a final division 
of 13 3-114, the bill was sent to the Lords where, after report by 
the committee on the bill (on which the Duke of Bridgewater and 
Lord Gower sat), it was passed without amendment. 

A similar pattern of tactics and opposing forces can be traced in 
the passage of the Act of 1766, which au^orized a canal between 
the Trent and the Mersey rivers, linking Hull and Liverpool by 
water and passing through the potteries of Staffordshire. Begin¬ 
ning in 1755 interest in the project had been shown by various 
parties, among them the City of Liverpool, Lord Gower, who wm 
a magnate of immense wealth in Staffordshire, Josiah Wedgwood 
of the potteries, and other landowners, traders, and manufacturers 
of the region. Several meetings in 1765 culminated in a gathering 
in Staffordshire at the end of December, over which Lord Gower, 
the Lord Lieutenant, presided. Among those present were the 
M.P.’s for the county, William Bagot, an independent “Tory 
squire, and George Harry, Lord Grey, a nominee of Lord 9 ®^®, 
and eldest son of the Eil of Stamford; the M.P.’s for Lichfield, 
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which advantage could be sought. In 1763 the influence of the 
West Indian sugar planters has been called decisive when, at the 
Peace of Paris, Canada was retained and the French sugar islands 
were returned to France.® The powers of administrative bodies 
might also be influenced by individuals or groups.^ And no gen¬ 
eral sketch would be complete without mention of the long- 
continued, influential, and complex political activities of the East 
India Company. Its power rested less upon its bloc of M.P.’s than 
upon its immense financial resources; moreover, it not only pene¬ 
trated Parliament, but was itself penetrated by political factions 
struggling to control its board of directors.^ 

The politics of the middle decades of the eighteenth century did 
not consist solely in the struggle of aristocratic connections pur¬ 
suing power and patronage. At times one can also detect the clash 
of principle. Moreover, as I have stressed, groups vigorously pur¬ 
sued their economic self-interest in a manner fully legitimized by 
Old Whig norms. Over a period of time this group politics might 
produce significant shifts in policy, as in the case of the enclosure 
acts. Yet on the whole it presupposed a wide consensus within the 
active political community. Almost without question, the mem¬ 
bers of that community accepted not only the aristocratic order 
and the balanced constitution, but also the mercantile system. 
Indeed, the ideology of mercantilism had as great a hold upon the 
age as free trade came to have on the nineteenth century. Hence, 
although the members of the landed interest held the commanding 
heights of political power, this did not mean that the claims of 
commerce were neglected. On the contrary, in their minds, as in 
the minds of the other great interests, commerce was “the d^i- 
nant factor” in the existence and well-being of Britain.® The 
self-interest of group and faction was conditioned by tlus wide 
agreement on the economic and social order. So conditioned it 
could be freely pursued without danger to that order. 


1 See, for instance, what appears to have been the succewful 

the Treasury Board by Sir James Lowther, the notorious borough-monger. 
to have an exception made in his favor regarding the duty on coals, i » 
Jenkinson Papers, n6o-n66, Ninetta S. Jucker, cd. (Lon^n, ;^ 949 ). PP -]4 • 

2 See especially Lucy S. Sutherland, The East ' 
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So Madison treats representation in the tenth Federalist. It is not 
a device adopted merely because it is impossible to assemble all the 
people, but a means by which the public views may be refined 
“by passing them through the medium of a chosen body of citi¬ 
zens, whose wisdom may best discern the true interest of their 
country.” Thus the force of faction and partial interests may be 
broken and a representation of the national interest achieved. 


LIBERAL INDIVIDUALISM 

But when we ask what was represented, a gulf opens between 
the Old Whig and Liberal views. For the Liberals gave a new 
stress in their political thought to the representation of individuals 
rather than corporate bodies, ranks, orders, or “interests.” In their 
politics, as in their economics, the source of action was (or ought 
to be) the rational, independent individual. From this individual¬ 
ism there followed in political thought the notion of equal electoral 
districts, which in Britain was gradually expressed in various 
schemes for redistribution until finally, in 1885, the ancient com¬ 
munities of shire and borough ceased almost entirely to be the 
basis of representation. Then, writes Ensor, “the individual for the 
first time became the unit, and numerical equality (‘one vote, one 
value’) the master principle.”^ 

This concern with the individual appears in the Liberal ail¬ 
ments in favor of the property qualification for the franchise. 
Often in these discussions Liberals reasoned from the premise that 
the main end of government is the preservation of property. Not 
inconsistent was the view that property shows something about 
the individual that entitles him to political power : it is, so to speak, 
the best rough index of his intelligence and good will. In 1859 
Bagehot wrote that, in recruiting intelligence for the electorate, 
the most practical test is property.® In the earlier struggles for re¬ 
form the same point had often been made. Property was “the 
certificate of probity and good behavior.”^ According to one 
reformer, since there was no public provision for education a 
certain degree of income was the only general and practical cn- 

2 R. C. K. Ensor, England 18^0-1914 (Oxford, 1936), p. 88. 

^Walter Bagehot, “Parliamentary Reform” (1859), in Essays on Parha- 

mentary Reform (London, 1883), p. 42. 

< Norman Gash. Politics in the Age of Peel: A Study in the Technique 
of Parliamentary Representation (London, 1953), p. 18. 
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tenon of a required degree of intelligence.”® In 1822 Russell 
argued that that change in the state of the people which neces¬ 
sitated a change in representation consisted not only in an increase 
in wealth, but also in a great improvement in knowledge, which 
he illustrated by noting the vast growth in the numbers of 
books and newspapers being sold.® Similarly, Macaulay contended, 
against the democrats, that it is not by numbers, but by “property 
and intelligence” that the country' should be ruled. 

This attempt to make a certain kind of individual the basis of 
representation meant there would be uniformity of franchise 
rather than a variety, as under the Old Whig regime. On these 
premises, it was logical not only to extend the franchise to the 
rational and independent, but also to withdraw it from such poor 
and ignorant as had previously enjoyed it on the grounds of 
v^ety. And this was in fact done in the case of those few con¬ 
stituencies where the old franchise had been broader than the new. 

But what of the reformers’ emphasis upon the “middle class” and 
Its nght to political power? Is this not reasoning in the Old Whig 
or Old Tory vein and a severe qualification on Liberal individual¬ 
ism? To be sure, in a country such as Britain where from time 
immemorial “degree” has so profoundly colored all social relations, 
individualism will always be qualified. From one era to another the 
pnnciple wdl be differently expressed : the various categories of 
men will differ in numbers, in function, in relations to one another 
from the “sundry estates and degrees of men” of Old Tory 
nmes to the ranks, orders and interests” of the eighteenth cen- 
^y; to the upper, middle and lower classes” of Victorian and 
Edwardian days; and indeed to the occupational hierarchy of 
modem bureaucratic Britain, where the leading position goes not 
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and in general the terminology of class, especially in its reference 
to the upper, middle, and lower classes, became common usage 
only in the nineteenth century,® It can therefore be misleading to 
use the term “class” of previous centuries when social categories 
had quite different meanings. Sometimes in the early reform pe¬ 
riod of the nineteenth century the use of “class” was Old Whig, as 
when, for instance, Inglis spoke of the many classes and interests of 
the empire. But in the mouths of the reformers it had another 
meaning. For one thing, they were less likely to think of society as 
consisting of as many categories as did the Old Whigs or Old 
Tories, and spoke rather of only a three-fold division of society. 

But what is much more important, they did not, as did the men 
of the ranks and orders of the eighteenth century, accept their 
position as only one among several components of a permanently 
hierarchic order. On the contrary, they felt peculiarly representa¬ 
tive of the whole society. Or, as Ruggiero has said, speaking of 
the Liberal middle class of Europe as a whole, they regarded them¬ 
selves as “the general class.” Suffering from neither the compul¬ 
sions of poverty nor the temptations of great riches, they were, to 
quote Brougham, the “genuine depositaries of sober, national, in¬ 
telligent and honest English feeling.”® “The middle class,” wrote 
Macaulay, “that brave, honest and stout-hearted class, which is as 
anxious for the maintenance of order and the security of property, 
as it is hostile to corruption and oppression.”^ With this vision and 
with these abilities it is only right that they should have the largest 
voice in government. And this vision was strongly individualist. 

To say that the Liberal reformers were individualists is hardly 
novel. But their individualism expressed a new view of society as 
a whole—a point worth stressing because the usual account of this 
period portrays the reformers as concerned mainly with the wel¬ 
fare of the middle class and with a reordering of the economy and 
policy that would favor the interests of the owners of industrial 
and commercial capital. 

There is much truth in this interpretation. In the era of Con¬ 
servative-Liberal rivalry that began in the years after Waterloo, 

® Asa Briggs, “Middle Class Consciousness in English Politics, 1780-1846,” 
Past and Present, Vol. I (1956), pp. 65-74. 

^Speeches (London. 1857), Vol. II, p. 41. 

‘ T. B. Macaulay, “Hallam,” Critical, Historical and Miscellaneous Essays 
and Poems (Boston, n.d.), Vol. I, p. 386. 
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party division roughly followed class division. To be sure, class 
lines were not sharply drawn. The Conservatives benefited from 
a large deferential vote from the middle class and the Liberals drew 
many leaders from the upper class. Earl Grey’s cabinet, which won 
the great victor)^ for the middle class in 1832, could hardly have 
been more aristocratic. Still, the usual textbook picture is riaht: 
the upper class, consisting of aristocracy and gentry and strongly 
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noticeable and in America pronounced. While in Britain hostility 
to the corporatist society of the past did not go to the extremes in 
thought or action that were reached in France, British Liberals, in 
contrast with the Old Whigs, were nevertheless cool to the rep¬ 
resentation of interests.^ In America, of course, the fear of special 
interests in politics was given classic expression by Madison. The 
diversity of the faculties of men as well as the fallibility of their 
reason set up insuperable barriers to “a uniformity of interests.” 
From this diversity of interests proceeded “faction,” whose malign 
effects, it was hoped, would be offset by the device of representa¬ 
tion and the wide extent of the Republic.® Madison is often cited as 
one of the first Americans to observe the role of interest groups in 
politics. This does not mean that he approved of them or wished to 
encourage their activity : quite the contrary. His thought on rep¬ 
resentation is neither that of the Old Whig nor that of the modern 
pluralist. Individuals, not interest groups or classes, were the basic 
units of his ideal polity. 

What did the Liberals think of party? As represented by 
Madison, as well as John Adams, George Washington, and the 
Federalists, their hostility was emphatic : party and faction were 
interchangeable terms to them, and the bane of free governments. 
They disliked party in theory, and in practice Hamilton himself 
had great difficulty in getting the Federalists to organize. The view 
of the British Liberals, however, was more complex. Both individ¬ 
ualism and parliamentarism agreed poorly with the idea of party 
government, and we do not expect to find advocates of rigid party 
discipline or great extra-parliamentary organization among Macau¬ 
lay and his friends. With regard to extra-parliamentary organiza¬ 
tions, the Liberal point of view was restrained. Even after 
mid-century, leading men in the Liberal Party organization de¬ 
nounced the very registration societies that they directed.® And it 
was only Radical initiative that led to the founding of the National 
Liberal Federation in 1877. In general, the period between the First 
and Second Reform Acts was “the golden age of the private 
M.P.”7 

* P. A. Gibbons, Ideas of Political Representation in Parliament i 6 si-iS 3 a 
(Oxford, 1914), p. 47. 

® The Federalist, No. 10. ... 

* M". I. Ostrogorski, Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties 
(New York, 1902), Vol. I, pp. 156-8. 

^Richard Pares, King George III and The Politicians (Oxford, 1953 )< 
p. 192. 
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The highest respect, as Macaulay correctly states, was reserved for 
the independent politician in the sense not of one who was outside 
pa^, but one who was in party solely because of his conscientious 
opimon and perhaps traditional association. ... All members and all 
candidates claimed to be independent in their opinions and votes be¬ 
cause It was the contemporary ideal of what a poUtician should be, 
however far removed from reality that ideal was.® 

The ideal member of Parliament, like the ideal constituent, was 
the independent rational man. His “conscientious opinion," how¬ 
ever, might lead him to agree and vote with others. So to act in 
concert, Lord John Russell observed, was in accord with Burke’s 
precept and constituted no sacrifice of conscience. Parties so con- 
ceived not oidy did not violate independence, but also positively 

individuals to “steady and lasting prin- 

narron P''°'®‘'‘‘."g 'hem against the seductions of money^and 
pauonage. And while one of the functions of party was to em- 
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of the hands of “the special interests” and return it to “the people.” 
In these phrases Truman was using the central symbols of the 
Radical tradition. In the history of political philosophy the leading 
exponent of the Radical idea is Rousseau. Yet even in countries such 
as America and Britain, where Rousseau’s direct influence was 
slight, the tradition has had its strenuous advocates. In that tradi¬ 
tion “the People” certainly does not mean, as it did for Burke, the 
various ranks and orders of men speaking through and acting 
under their “natural” leaders. Nor does it mean simply a miscellany 
of individuals, a mere set of rational, independent men. It means 
rather a body of individuals bound together and guided for¬ 
ward by a unified and authoritative will. In spite of apparent 
diversity, this unity of will and direction is there, forming the 
ultimate and only sovereign in the polity—supreme, morally in¬ 
fallible, even sacred. For that reason those corrupting influences 
that divide the community, creating special and partial goals in 
conflict with the ultimate unity, are supremely reprehensible. 
They are the “special interests” (the “sinister interests,” in the 
Benthamite phrase). Toward them the Radical is not, like the 
Liberal, simply suspicious; he is positively hostile. He would not 
only not listen to them or consult with them, but would indeed 
drive them out of political life. For they are not data from which 
thought proceeds toward the common good, but selfish prompt¬ 
ings seeking continually to breach the unified will of the people. 
“The interests are always awake,” said Mr. Gladstone during 
his last and democratic phase, “while the country often slumbers 
and sleeps.”^ 

These ideas leave little place for parliamentarism. Jefferson, de¬ 
fining a republic, called it “a government by citizens in mass, act¬ 
ing directly and personally according to rules established by the 
majority,” and said that, although this could not be fully achieved 
beyond narrow limits of space and population, the ideal by which 
forms of government were to be measured was the degree of 
“direct action of the citizens.”® Very different was this view from 
the Federalist notion of government based on a limited franchise 

^ In 1883, defending the organization of the National Liberal Federation, 
Joseph Chamberlain said that “private interests are like a disciplined regi¬ 
ment while the public good was defended by an unorganized mob. 
in Simon Maccoby, English Radicalism, i 8 $}~i 886 (London, 1938), Vol. 11 , 

p. 284. , . , _ 

® Quoted in Alfred de Grazia, Public and Republic: Political Representa~ 

tion in America (New York, 1951), p. 105. 
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and refining the public views “by passing them through the me¬ 
dium of a chosen body of citizens.” 

The contrast of Liberal and Old Whig parliamentarism with 
Kadical direct democracy is fundamental. For the latter, as di¬ 
rectly as possible, the will of the majority should decide major 
quesuons of policyThe aim of democratic theory, wrote Dicey 
in 1867, IS to make the majority of the nation the arbiter of the 
nation s desuny * According to H. H. Fowler, the idea of the pro¬ 
posed reform of 1884 . . was that the majority should regulate 

he policy of the _naaon."» “At last,” commented Joseph ChaLer- 

pMple^”“ * Government of the people and by the 

Did the Radicals believe that the majority has the right to do 

werTn^ “ America !r Britain 

majoritarians than Jefferson. The majority 
shou d rule, not because it is arbitrarily sovereign but became 

need to start with t^Uve^e^%?^heicve*^t"°^ England one would 
stance, the famous passages in the P„m! See. for in- 

Woodhouse, ed., PuritoT^isni Debates. A. S. P. 

tive spokesmen in the nineteenth 7 nA^^ (London. 1936), Pt. I. Representa- 
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the case especially if its members are wealthy, well-educated, or 
in some way outstanding. For the unity of “the People” is not 
cooperative solidarity, but rather homogeneity, likeness, similarity 
of condition and wants : ® they are, in Truman’s imagery, “the litde 
people,” “the ordinary citizens.” Or in rather more elevated 
imagery, they are men considered simply as “moral persons” and 
without regard for class or other distinctions.^ At the same time 
the Radical ideal, with its appeal to direct democracy, confirms 
the right of the people to associate in order to press their views on 
government. There could be no question of such associations being 
“imconstitutional,” as the Old Whigs said of the Yorkshire Asso¬ 
ciation. On the contrary, they will—and indeed on Radical prem¬ 
ises they must—claim to be “the voice of the people.” This claim 
is less implausible the wider the organization. And we may note 
that both in Britain and America, ^though at different times, it 
was the Radicals who took the initiative in setting up the vast 
extra-parliamentary organizations of political parties. 

This does not mean that the Radical welcomes a system of par¬ 
ties. Indeed, given his belief in the unity, or at least the potential 
unity, of the people, rival partisanship can only seem wicked, a 
conclusion that John Taylor of Carolina did not hesitate to draw 
when he stated : “Truth is a thing, not of divisibility into conflict¬ 
ing parts, but of unity. Hence, both sides cannot be right.”^ Lib¬ 
eralism is a more likely source of the legitimacy of a system of 
competing parties. It is readier to admit that diversity is inevitable 
and opposition useful. 

Moreover, Radicalism, while it justifies party organization, at 
the same time undermines party unity. It serves poorly, there- 


distincdon—the majority of a country can have no interest inimical to the 
interests of the country. If you give power to a minority, that minority may 
have interests at variance with the interests of the coimtry; but the ma¬ 
jority cannot—if they understand their own interests.” 152 H.C. Deb.y 3rd 
ser., 1225. 

•Jefferson, wrote Herbert Croly, ‘‘conceived a democratic society to 
composed of a collection of individuals, fundamentally alike in their abili¬ 
ties and deserts.” For this reason, continued Croly, Jeffersonian doctrine was 
hostile to “intellectual and moral independence” and favorable to “intellectual 
and moral conformity.” The Promise of American Life (New York, 1909)* 
pp. 44-5. 

^ See Broderick and Dicey in Essays on Reform. 

^ A Definition of Parties (Philadelphia, 1794), quoted in Benjamin F. 
Wright, A Source Book of American Political Theory (New York, 1929)* 
P- 343 - 
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fore, as a rationalization for party government. The flaw is its 
individualist bias. Ideally, “the people’* act as one; yet they 
achieve that unity by a series of individual acts of mind. The 
Radical differs from the Liberal in believing that property is 
not a necessary qualification for the vote. But the ultimate unit for 
him also is not class, estate, rank, or interest, but the rational, in¬ 
dependent man. Presumably by discussion the ultimate atoms will 
be led to discover tfteir general will and thus to unity of action. 

But what are the restraints on the individual who finds his judg¬ 
ment at variance with that of the organization? The principle of 
majonty ^e is such a sanction. Yet one can always question 
whether the orgamzation’s decision truly reflects its majoritv and 
indeed, whether this majority truly represents the majority of that 
Wer and vaguer entity, “the people.” A Radical party lacks that 
nn h! solidarity given to a party explicitly based 

IL..I ,. .. ^ ade unions. Certainly 

a robust party discipUne cannot be easily founded upon Radicd 
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aims, the Society for Supporting the Bill of Rights (1769). Other 
bodies aiming at parliamentary reform were the Yorkshire Associa¬ 
tion (1779) and the Associated Counties, The Society for Consti¬ 
tutional Information (1780), The London Corresponding Society 
(1792), The Society of the Friends of the People (1792). 

These eighteenth-century associations, however, were on the 
whole failures. The structure of society and the climate of opinion 
were against them, and during the wars with revolutionary France 
many were brutally suppressed. But in 1807 Wilberforce’s Com¬ 
mittee for the Abolition of the Slave Trade won a striking success, 
and from the 1820’s political associations became increasingly a 
power—a new kind of power—in British politics. Among them 
were the Political Unions of the 1830’s, O’Connell’s Catholic As¬ 
sociation, the London Workingmen’s Association and the Chartist 
groups, the Anti-Corn Law League (1839), the Short Time Com¬ 
mittees for the Ten Hours Bill (1840’s), the Liberation Society 
(1853), The National Reform League (1865), the National Educa¬ 
tion League (1869).^ 

Much of the old hierarchic, corporatist discipline remained: 
aristocracy, country gentry, the Church, Inns of Court, univer¬ 
sities. But alongside it and, so to speak, up through it, the new 
structure pushed its way, providing new and flexible channels for 
expressing and for forming public views. These new modes of 
political action were legitimized by Liberal and Radical values, 
especially the latter. Indeed, in the course of the century, one can 
discern a certain Radicalization of political organization, culminat¬ 
ing in the creation of the massive extra-parliamentary political 


party. 

These associations were a distinctive type of political formation. 
Our first inclination is perhaps to call them “modern.” And surely 
in structure, spirit, and method they departed sharply from Old 
Whig models. While they might use the town or county meet¬ 
ing, their effort was precisely to create a body that cut acroa the 
aristocratic structure of power. They were not bodies established 
by law, ancient custom, or natural hierarchy, but, as certain o^ 
ponents of the Yorkshire Association had charged, merely self- 
created assemblies.”® Their members did not gather at one of the 


* For a survey on the Radical side, see Simon Maccoby, English Radical- 

isvi, 1762-1914 (London, 1935-55), 5 vols. 

“Butterfield, George III, Lord North and The People 1779-80 (London, 

1949) t P- 250* 
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traditional meetings to agree on and forward a petition and then 
disperse. They remained in contact and pursued their agitation 
until, so they hoped, their aims had been reaUzed. Very commonly, 
however, their aims embraced only a single major piece of legisla¬ 
tion, and when they had achieved this end the association might 
well disband. ® 

These bodies were indeed “self-created”; their members thought 

themselves united by the free acts of individual minds. Hence, each 

new effort required, so to speak, a new “compact.” They were 

precisely, associations, not communities. They were united not by 

tradition, personal loyalty, or ancient communal ties, but by a 

common opinion individually arrived at. Not unlike the limited 

lability companies that were springing up at this time, they were 

mtcd in purpose, embraced only one segment of the individual’s 

life, and had only a contractual claim upon his energies.® In terms 

political experience, they were pressure groups of 
the type illustrated by the Anti-Saloon League ^ ^ 

Hut all this does not make them “modem,” if by that one means 
that they resemble the major organized interest groups of British 

Sot h? H Liberal-Radial groups w re 

not based exphc.tly on a productive function, did not haiTr^ 

porant nonpolmcal functions, and lacked the bureaucratic struc- 

e, complex goals, and continuing engagement of the later 
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for the interests of this class. Yet a certain moral exaggeration, not 
to say self-righteousness, colored its advocacy. “While they” (i.e., 
the contributors to the League) “abstained from the claim of being 
actuated by unmixed benevolence,” wrote the historian of the 
League, who was also a leader of it, “I have seen the tears run down 
the cheeks of many a manly countenance, when the great em¬ 
ployer spoke of the wretched condition of hundreds and thou¬ 
sands who looked to him for employment when none was to be 
had.”^ 

To be sure, it is usual for pressure groups to claim that their 
goals accord with the national interest and, as we have remarked, 
this may well have some substance of truth. Yet the extreme moral- 
ism of these Victorian pressure groups is worlds apart from the 
straightforward language of wool-growers or sugar-importers in 
the eighteenth century or a trade union or trade association today. 
The source, no doubt, was the Evangelicalism that was as strong 
an influence in forming their sentiments and rhetoric as Liberal 
and Radical ideas. What is more, these associations, however 
limited and specific their goals in any particular instance, were 
genuinely moved by a vision of a new social order. As one student 
of the League has said, they saw in the Com Laws “the symbol of 
aristocratic misrule” against which they asserted in all sincerity 
“the nobility and dignity of commerce and industry.”® Free Trade 
in their minds would bring prosperity and, still more important, 
peace to the whole world. 

Although the constitutional history of these associations has not 
been much studied, a few comments about organization and tactics 
may be risked. One model was provided by the Yorkshire Asso¬ 
ciation, which included three elements : prim^ assemblies at the 
base; then committees of correspondence linking the various local 
units; and at the top an assembly of deputies to speak for the 
whole. Ford traces the organization of American parties back 
to the corresponding committees of the days of the Sons of Liberty 
and the Stamp Act Congress.® While the committee of corre^ond- 
ence as a political device was presumably of American origin, it 
has early parallels in religious organization, such as the Quaker 

T Archibald Prentice, History of the Anti-Corn Law League (London, 

^*^Nonnan' McCord^, The Anti-Corn Law League 1838-1846 (London, 

Jones Ford, The Rise and Growth of American Politics (New 
York, 1898), pp. 7-8. 
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Committee of Sufferings.' In the face of laws forbidding the feder- 
auon of political bodies, it was adopted in Britain.'' It was used not 
only by the \ orkshire Association, but also by the London Cor- 
respon^dmg Society and similar bodies during the period of the 
French Revolution and by Wilberforce in his agitation against the 
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“All you want,” Cobden told the League in 1842, “is to have the 
opportunity of disseminating those stores of information which 
are now lying bound up in Parliamentary returns or the produc¬ 
tions of writers on this question; all you want is that this in¬ 
formation be disseminated in order to insure the success of the 
question at the next meeting of Parliament.”^ Inspired by this 
article of the Liberal and Radical faiths, the League performed 
prodigies of propaganda, sending paid lecturers on tour through¬ 
out the country, distributing millions of tracts, subsidizing the 
foundation of the Economist, and in general making of itself “a 
peripatetic university." Yet the League was more than a propa¬ 
ganda body. It also came to the point of organizing deliberate 
intervention in elections to procure the return of free trade candi¬ 
dates.® The contrast with the tactics of Wilberforce is interesting; 
in appealing to “the justice and humanity of the nation, he dis¬ 
tributed tracts and sent out lecturers on tour through the prov¬ 
inces. But he opposed the holding of a great public meeting in 
London, disavowed a “systematic agitation,” and did not intrude 
the slave trade question into parliamentary elections.® Francis 
Place similarly did not resort to electoral intervention in bringing 
pressure to bear for the repeal of the Combination Ack.' In the 
course of later years, however, there seems to be an increasing 
tendency for the pressure groups to resort to this tactic. 

From Wilberforce’s Abolition Societies to the National Educa¬ 
tion League, the line of development in form of organization and 
in tactics is from Liberal to Radical models—away from parlia¬ 
mentarism and toward direct democracy. Perhaps the most in¬ 
teresting aspect of this process of “Radicalization in po * 5 ^^ 
methods is its connection with party. Let us look at some of the 
characteristics of the political party in this period. 


Liberalism and Political Parties 

The time benveen the First and Second Reform Acts, as we 
have noted, has been called the “golden age of the private M.P. 


^Prentice, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 393* the 

« McCord, op. cit.; and Henry D. Jordan. “The 
Anti-Corn Law League,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. XLII (Marcn. 

“^Robert I. and Samuel Wilberforce, TAe Life of William Wilberforce 
(London, >839), Vol. I, p. 299 and passim. 

^ Wallas, op. cit. 
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Breaking free from the heavy hand of Old Whig patronage and 
not yet subject to the still heavier hand of modem party discipline 
t^he Member of Parliament could, if he chose, plausibly imagine 
lumself falling not far short of the Liberal ideal. Not all chose to 
think of themselves in this way. Some members were beholden 
to ptrons, others to what they took to be public opinion; and by 
v^ous means party influenced the votes of many. Yet in general 

t e pnvate member was probably more independent than he had 
ever been before or was to be thereafter. 

The refonned ParUament inherited a rudimentary organization 
of party from the age of the aristocratic connecriZ. By c™ 
ministers occupied the front bench to the right of the^ Speaker 
fading members of the opposition the front bench facing^them’ 
while supporters ranged themselves behind their respective lead¬ 
ers. The Leader of the Party was not elected, but achieved his 
position upon being made Prime Minister. To provide for the 
home of which he was not a member, he might anoint a lade 
on tm own decision; or the choice might be Lde by a gathering 
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had almost vanished by 1860.^ Those he classifies as “Liberals” 
were more independent than those he calls “Conservatives ” but 
among both, nonparty voting was high. Majorities and minorities 
were composed of shifting groups, sometimes in bitter conflict. 
And after the repeal of the Com Laws in 1846, parties in the House 
resembled the bloc system of continental parliaments far more 
than the two-party system that we identify with Britain. From 
the opening years of the reformed Parliament, Peel, representing 
t e 0 garchic tradition of strong and stable government, was 
deeply disturbed by the absence of reliable majorities. In 1850 
Lord Derby, then Prime Minister, declared that while he was not 
ready to say that parliamentary government itself had come to an 
end, with regard to a two-party system in which leaders com¬ 
manded the votes of their followers and exercised a species of 

parliamentary discipline, “Those days are gone, and are not likely 
to return.”® ^ 

Looking back with the benefit of hindsight, we can see that 
party organization among the electorate can, in the right circum- 
^ances, greatly enhance the power of party and party leaders in 
Parliament. But although extra-parliamentary organization spread 
rapidly after 1832, it was not of the sort to have this effect. It took 
the form of local registration associations in the constituencies, 
whose creation was variously instigated—by the candidate, by the 
parliamentary Whips, by local notables. Membership was small, 
even in the context of the modest constituencies of the time (half 
the borough constituencies, for instance, had less than two thou¬ 
sand voters).® Their purpose was to get the names of local sup¬ 
porters on the electorial register and to canvass voters at election 
time. They were therefore instrumental in getting out the vote and 
in making it a party vote. And in 1841, for the first time, a Gov¬ 
ernment was defeated in a General Election by an organized 
opposition. 

But we are more interested in what the local associations were 

* Lowell defines a party vote as one in which more than nine tenths of 
the members of a party vote on the same side. He found that the proportion 
of divisions in 1836 where both parties cast party votes on opposite sides was 
22.65%; In i860, 6.22%. A. L. Lowell, “The Influence of Party upon Legis* 
lation in England and America” (Washington, D.C., 1902), pp. 326-7. 

® 153 H.C. Deb. 1269 (4 April 1859). 

® G. S. R. Kicon (^lark, “The Electorate and the Repeal of the Com 
Laws,” Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 5th ser., Vol. I (i95i)» 
pp. 109-26. 
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Radicalism and Political Parties 

The new organization of parties that grew up after 1867 owed 
a great deal to the example of the political associations. Yet the 
process of “Radicalization” of political methods, which in its first 
phases enhanced the activity of the associations, in the course of 
time worked to restrict it. For its culmination was the founding in 
the 1870’s of the massive extra-parliamentary party organization 
constructed to emphasize program and to enforce discipline on 
M.P.’s. The clear case is what happened to the Liberal Party in 
this period. 

The sustenance offered the followers of the Birmingham Caucus 
and the National Liberal Federation was the pure milk of Radical 
democracy. In 1867 the Birmingham association was reorganized 
on representative lines. Of this new structure Joseph Chamberlain 
said : 

It has become necessary . .. that the people at large should be taken 
into the counsels of the party, and that they should have a share in its 
control and management. Hence, the new constitution upon which 
the Liberal Association of Birmingham is founded, according to which 
every Liberal in the town is ipso facto a member by virtue of his 
Liberalism, and without any other qualification. The vote of the 
poorest member is equal to that of the richest. It is an Association 
based on universal suffrage.® 

The summons to the conterence of 1877 at which the National 
Liberal Federation was launched read : 

The essential feature of the proposed Federation is the principle 
which must henceforth govern the action of the Liberals as a political 
party, namely, the direct participation of all members of the party in 
the formation and direction of policy and in the selection of those par¬ 
ticular measures of reform and of progress to which priority shall be 
given.® 

The Radical theory of government by the people—with its 
strong implication of government by a single party—is particularly 
clear in the words of William Harris, secretary of the Birmingham 
association, to the assembled delegates: 

Why should they not at once and for all form a federation which, 
by collecting together the majority of the people in all the great 

®M. I. Ostrogorski, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 174. 

* Reproduced in National Liberal Federation Report 1887, p. 30. 
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centres of politic^ activity, should be able to speak on whatever ques- 
uons arose with the fuU authority of the national voice.* ^ 
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Party. In these conflicts of Radical democracy with the parlia* 
mentarism of the Whig Liberals, the Federation employed, and 
often with effect, the new power assumed by its local associations 
as nominating bodies.® After the loss of some of the more conserva¬ 
tive elements in the break-up over Home Rule, this tension re¬ 
laxed. Yet, as we shall see, the forces that spoke through the 
Federation and in the accents of Radical democracy continued to 
press upon the traditional autonomy of the parliamentary party. 

PARTY PROGRAMS AND GOVERNMENT 

POLICIES 

The Liberal Party that was created after 1867 is a distinctive 
type of political formation. And in its novel features we may fairly 
see an expression of the Radical ideal. On a large scale, party 
supporters were organized throughout the country and brought 
together in a representative structure, which included a large an¬ 
nual conference, the Liberal Council. Through this structure in¬ 
fluence could be exerted on the party program and on Members 
of Parliament. With its help, leaders, and especially the Leader, 
made an appeal to an electorate numbered in millions. Thanks in 
part to its sanctions, party unity in the House of Commons had 
risen sharply from its low point at mid-century.® But old traditions 
and old structures still flourished, not only within the parliamen¬ 
tary party, but also throughout the political system as a whole. 
This was, as Feiling has observed, “the last age of aristocracy, but 
also the one and only age of an ascendant upper-middle class.’’^ 
Quite apart from the remaining limits on the suffrage, and within 
its enfranchised circles, Britain still had a “governing class.” Within 
the Liberal Party itself, the new representative structure en¬ 
croached on, without overcoming, the old autonomy of the par¬ 
liamentary leaders. 

May we say that at last the “modern political party” has made 
its appearance? Not if by that you mean the present-day political 
party. Twentieth-century Collectivism has brought changes in po¬ 
litical attitudes, structures, and methods of action that oblige us to 
create a new party model. Of this new type, the Labour Party is 
the leading example. In comparison with it the Liberals, even at 

® Oscrogorski, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 209; Lowell, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 522. 

®See below Ch. IX, Tab. 9.1. 

'Keith Feiling, History of England (London, 1948), p. 898. 
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the height of Radical influence, belong to a different order of 
poliacal formation. The relation between programs adopted by 
me Liberal Council and policies followed by Liberal leaders and 
Governments wiU bring out this contrast and will illustrate one 
^pect of the distribution of power in the Party. We may examine 
this relaoon dunng the Governments of Gladstone and Rosebery 
fr^ 1892 to 1895, and of Campbell-Bannerman after 190?. 

The party election program, which states authoritatively what 
a Government based on the party wUl do and which hi been 
up by some recognized procedure within the party, is not 

Seen VrT* politics. Even in the years foiling the 

Second Reform Act, according to Hanham, “the party election 

mamfesto was soil a personal appeal from the party^Ser, not a 

statement of future poUcy prepared and endoLd by the Ldin^ 

ra^dirte! ’’TT' * campaign, declarations by individual 

candidates and leading personalities in a party might well disagree 

olce another. One result wL that party leaLrs’ 

the'^NaSlTbeMt!! 'he founders of 

is^ersTfe al r ““ greater 

transferre "from the T concerned, would be largely 

p'.JJSSr/.lfic,",*' '"™“r .“to“ 
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Federation themselves made it an object of the organization “to 
promote the adoption of Liberal principles in the government 
of the country” and “to ascertain and give expression to the 
opinions of the Liberal party.” These generalities left a good 
deal of leeway for differing views of the role of the Federation. 
The highpoint of the assertion of the Federation’s authority—as 
well as the highpoint of its actual influence—came in the early 
1890’s when its Newcastle Programme of 1891 was strongly 
pressed on the Liberal Government of 1892-95. 

At the first meeting of the Federation after the election of 
1892, its president. Dr. Robert Spence Watson, took an exalted 
view of its authority. “The Liberal party,” he said, “had fulfilled 
its part: they had told them [the party leaders] what their wishes 
were.” The Newcastle Programme expressed the “immediate will 
of the Liberal party.” What then was the function of the leaders? 
“It was theirs to decide how, and how best, and how most speedily 
the wishes of the Liberal party might be carried into execution.” 
“The Leaders were where they were by the exertion of the 
Liberal party and they [the party] had every confidence that, 
given fair play ... [by the time of the next election] good 
progress would have been made with every item of the New¬ 
castle Programme.”® 

These are high claims, and they suggest three questions. First, 
was it generally believed in the party that the Federation alone 
had sufficient authority to make a program binding on a Liberal 
Government? The answer to this question is clearly “no.” Even 
in this period of Radical ascendancy, the endorsement of the 
Leader was felt to be necessary. In 1894 the General Committee, 
in its address to Gladstone on the occasion of his retirement, said 
that “the schedule of reforms . . . styled the Newcastle Pro¬ 
gramme, largely gained its definite character and prompt accept¬ 
ance by your powerful endorsement of it at one of our greatest 
meetings.”^ The object of the Federation, Dr. Watson told the 
Council in 1896, is to ascertain the will of the party and get it 
carried into law. If this is to be done, however, he observed, the 
Council’s resolutions must be accepted by the leaders of the 
party.® 

®N.L.F. Report 1893, p. 30. 

’Dr. Robert Spence Watson, The National Liberal Federation:From 
Its Coirmiencernent to the General Election of 1906 (London, 1907), p. 161. 

®N.L.F. Report 1896, pp. 54, 58. 
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in Opposition” and, moreover, *‘it had, 1 think, given too many 
pledges—partly owing to you. Dr. Spence Watson.”^ He did 
not, however, regard the Programme or the resolutions of Council 
as the sole source of the Government’s policies. These, he said, 
came not only from meetings of the Federation, but also from 
declarations of leaders and “the inherent necessities of the case.”® 
With the view that the Newcastle Programme had been a power¬ 
ful, if not dominating, influence on the Government’s action, 
Lowell also concurred. Like Rosebery, of course, he thought this 
a source of weakness because, in his view, it hampered the 
Government’s initiative in policy.® 

After the fall of Rosebery’s government, a reaction set in against 
policy-making by party conference and programmatic pledges 
by party leaders. In the campaign of 1895, Rosebery had warned 
against “a many-headed programme” and later, as we have seen, 
he attributed the Government’s fall in part to its overcommitment 
to pledges deriving from the party conference. As strenuously as 
Rosebery, Campbell-Bannerman refused to commit himself to 
“any fixed programme for action.” What a Liberal Government 
would do, he told the Council in 1899, would depend on circum¬ 
stances, the feeling of the nation and the size of its majority.' 
In his speech to the mass meeting at the party conference of 1905, 
he reviewed approvingly a series of reforms, many of which had 
figured in council resolutions. This was much in the manner of 
Gladstone in 1891, except that, unlike Gladstone, he took care 
quite plainly to say: “This is no conclusive list; I am not here 
to frame or to propound any programme whatever.”^ 

During the campaign of 1906 Campbell-Bannerman also kept 
a free hand. His tactic, at times a little devious, is worth examin¬ 
ing. In his election address of January 6, he raised high the banner 
of Free Trade and, in his broad attack on Conservative policy, by 
implication committed the Liberals to take action to reduce ex¬ 
penditure and do something with regard to education, licensing, 
and the rating system. Otherwise he promised only to maintain 

^ Ibid.y p. 119. 

®N.L.F. Report 1895, p. iii. 

® Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 517. 

^N.L.F. Report 1899, pp. 86-7. 

2 N.L.F. Report 1905, p. 77. 
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the time-honoured principles of Liberalism,” remarking that 
Liberal policy was “well-known” and referring electors to his 
recent speech at Albert Hall for detail ^ 

In that speech he had indeed stated a Liberal position on a 
number of topics: the administration of India, Chinese labor in 
bouth Afnca, military expenditures, Ireland, land law and the 
rating system, the law of combination, licensing, and especially 
rree Trade. At the same time he was very careful to say that this 
was not a program, neither a “particular programme of work” 
for a session of Parliament; nor indeed “a general programme, a 
policy such as comes at a general election. After such a long 
penod of To^ rule, he said, “great allowances” must be madi 

So far as explicit commitment was concerned, the Government 
emerged from the campaign of .906 with a freer hand than Glad- 

freer hal^rh ^he later discussion) a far 
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that its resolutions “never again reached anything resembling the 
range, the well-nigh revolutionary propositions ... of the New¬ 
castle Programme” does not square with the facts.® 

When we compare these resolutions with the record of the 
Campbell-Bannerman Government—as in 1892-95 we must in¬ 
clude legislation attempted, as well as legislation achieved, since 
once again the Lords often stood in the way—we find a sub¬ 
stantial coincidence. Self-government for South Africa; reduction 
of military estimates in 1906, 1907, and 1908; the Education Bill 
of 1906; the Licensing Bill of 1908; the Plural Voting Bill of 1906; 
the taxation of land values in the budget of 1909; the repeal or 
reduction of certain food taxes; the four land bills of 1907; the 
cessation of the recruitment of indentured Chinese labor; the 
Trade Disputes Act of 1906—all these had been foreshadowed in 
resolutions of the previous five years. All also, it is fair to say, 
were in the spirit of Gladstonian and Victorian Radical reform. 

The Government’s Radical reforms mirrored not unfaithfully 
the party opinion that had been previously expressed by the 
Federation. But along with these, however, was another body of 
measures that embodied a new spirit and turned reform in a new 
direction—the direction of social reform. Among them were the 
Provision of Meals Act of 1906, the Old Age Pensions Act of 
1908, the Coal Mines (8 hours) Act of 1908, the Wages Boards 
Act of 1909, the Labour Exchanges Act of 1909, the Act of 1^6 
greatly extending the coverage of Workmen’s Compensation 
and, one should certainly add, the introduction of a graduated 
income tax by the budget of 1909 that levied super-tax for the 
first time. These reforms, which involved Government interven¬ 
tion in the economy to favor the working classes, even to the 
point of a redistribution of income, have been called the most 
original work of the Government.’ Yet, with only minor excep¬ 
tions, they were not anticipated by resolutions of the Federation. 

To be sure, as these bills were introduced and passed into law 
(the Lords, incidentally, treated social reform more kindly than 
they did Radical reform) they were welcomed by the Council. 
But it was not the extra-parliamentary Party that took the imtia- 

«See ibid., p. 599. Between 1901 and 1905 the number of resolutions passed 
is just about the same as the number contained in the Newcastle Programme. 

’W. Lyon Blease, A Short History of Liberalism (London, i9>3L PP* 

324-30. 

®See Reports of NX.F. Council for 1907* 1908, and 1909. 
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tive in suggesting them. The free hand that Campbell-Bannerman 
had maintained for his Government was used to introduce far- 
reaching measures that had not been anticipated by the Federation. 
For that matter^ neither had they been anticipated, to any great 
extent, by the declarations of the leaders of the Party. Certainly 
that economy and reduction of taxation \vhich party leaders, as 
well as the Federation, had strenuously preached was incompatible 
with the increase in expenditure for which social reform was in 
no small part responsible. 

These reforms reflect a growing Collectivism in policy. The 
political means by which they were pressed on M.P.’s and the 
Government were similarly new. Often the infant Labour Party 
was the immediate source of the proposal and sometimes even 
the bill embodying it. But the Government, with its overwhelm- 
mg Liberal majority, was not dependent on Labour votes in the 
House. The Government and Liberal M.P.’s, however, responded 
to the initiative of the same forces that were bringing forward 
the Labour Party. In particular, the trade unions were displaying 
a new effectiveness as pressure groups. The structure of power 
as well as the pattern of policy was developing along Collectivist 


THE INTERESTED M.P. IN THE 

LIBERAL-RADICAL PERIOD 

* book on pressure groups in 1958, a writer in the 
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very likely have strong outside economic interests of a personal 
kind. “It is because I have made a fortune and am independent, 
that I come here to ask for your suffrages to send me to Parlia¬ 
ment,” said George Hudson, the Railway King, to the voters 
when he first stood for the House in 1845.' As his later actions 
at Westminster showed, he meant anything but independence of 
his vast railway interests. 

It is tempting to think of the new type of “interested” M.P. as 
the middle-class businessman. While, as Jennings and Thomas 
have shown, members with interests in business enterprise did 
greatly increase in number through the century, land too was a 
source of wealth that legislation might affect.^ The type must be 
rather general: the member who owns property of one sort or 
another, possibly being a director or shareholder of a joint stock 
company. Loolang back, we may contrast him with the Old 
Whig client; looldng forward, with the member who through 
office-holding or membership is connected with one of the great 
producers’ organizations of the twentieth-century economy. 

To say that there were M.P.’s with personal economic interests 
which might affect their decisions in Parliament is not to say that 
Liberal or Radical ideals legitimized such influences. Quite the 
contrary; in contrast with Old Whig attitudes, the new spirit 
—with a certain lack of realism—found it hard to find a legitimate 
role in government for special interests. Certain reforms in legis¬ 
lative procedure illustrate this spirit. 

We have seen how tolerantly the Old Whig viewed the use of 
parliamentary power to favor group and personal economic in¬ 
terests, especially in the field of private bill legislation.® Beginning 
early in the nineteenth century, procedure in this field was grad¬ 
ually reformed, the general direction being toward assimilating it 
to a quasi-judicial model. The principal reform was the elimina¬ 
tion of members with local and personal interests from private bill 

committees. 

Under the system of appointing committees that existed in the 
early nineteenth century, every opposed private bill became a 
battlefield for interested parties. Lobbying of M.P.’s was intense 
and was sometimes conducted by parliamentary agents, already an 

'Richard S. Lambert, The Railway King, 1800-1871 :A Study of George 
Hudson and the Business Morals of His Time (London, 1938), p. 15** 

2 W. Ivor Jennings. Parliament (London, 1939), p. 37 * 

®See above Ch. i, pp. 22-32. 
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established profession.^ Deputations headed by their attorneys 
regularly came to Westminster from the localities concerned. 
Promoters and opponents distributed statements, visited the homes 
of members, and otherwise sought to win the support of members 
and especially of those on the committee on the bill. Costs were 
mgh: one witness said that during one session the promoters of 
the Great Western Railway bill spent ;C4o,ooo-a not unusual 
amount, he claimed—and at that the bill failed.® There were dark 
suggesoons not merely of lobbying, but of “rather more than 
that. It was even said that sometimes committee members with 
land that would be bought up under a proposed scheme threat- 

oflfered a higher price.® 
Ihe Select Committee on Private Bill Procedure of 182 c recoff- 

jed the difficulties that arose from the presence on committed 

constituents were locally interested in the 
results, and of members who had themselves a personal interest 

tha^ K ^“"her, however, 

undonhf'nf'h abstractedly considered, that mode would 
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House itself were more complex and less successful. In i8ii 
Speaker Abbott said that it was a rule established some two 
hundred years before, and even then spoken of as an ancient 
practice, that “a personal interest in a question disqualified a 
member from voting.”® In the field of public legislation Speaker 
Abbott’s ruling had so narrow a scope as to be almost meaning¬ 
less. The interest, according to the Speaker, “must be a direct 
pecuniary interest, and separately belonging to the persons whose 
votes were questioned, and not in common with the rest of His 
Majesty’s subjects, or on a matter of state policy.” As a result, 
in the whole history of the House there has been only one case 
in which votes of members on public business have been dis¬ 
allowed on this ground.^ 

Whatever very ancient practice may have been in the field 
of private business, it is clear that the rule to which Abbott re¬ 
ferred did not prevent members in the eighteenth century from 
taking an active part in promoting bills in which they were 
intimately and pecuniarily interested—subscribers to a canal com¬ 
pany, for instance, voting in the House on the bill to authorize 
the company.^ In the first half of the nineteenth century there 
was a substantial tightening up of procedure in this respect. Not 
only, as we have seen, were members with a direct pecuniary 
interest excluded from private bill committees; their votes on 
relevant private bills in the House were also subject to disallow¬ 
ance, a step that was frequently taken.® Yet it does not seem 


^Parl. Deb., Vol. XX, loti (17 July 1811). 

^ In 1892 the votes of three members, two of them directors and the other 
a shareholder in the British East Africa Company, were disallowed on a 
grant of public funds to that company. Report from the Select Committee on 
Members of Parliament (Personal Interest); with proceedings, minutes of 
evidence and an Appendix; H.C. 274 (1896). It is highly unlikely that 
objection to voting in similar circumstances would be upheld today, since 
the Speaker would surely rule that such a grant is a matter of public policy. 
This is the opinion of Sir Edward Fellowes, Clerk of the House. Stt Special 
Report from Select Committee on the House of Commons Disqualificatton 
Bill; H.C. 349 (1956); minutes of evidence, Q. 777. 

2 See above, p. 31. In 1800 Mr. Tierney told the House that he knew 
that gentlemen frequently sat on committees and voted on canal and 
pike bills in which they were personally interested, “but,” he claimed, this 
was an exception, not the rule of the House.” See Appendix, Report of 1896 
(Personal Interest). 

*Sir Thomas Erskine May, Parliamentary Practice, i6th ed. (London, 
1957), pp. 440, 442. See also Appendix, Report of 1896 (Personal InteresOi 
for examples under the heading “Personal Interest (Private Legislation), ob¬ 
jections sustained.” 
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that the rule was strictly applied throughout the century and 
directors or shareholders in a joint stock company might guide 
through the House a bill concerning their company and vote on 
the bill in the House/ a fact that was particularly disturbing to 
many members on the Liberal side.® ° 

Railway Politics 

In spite of Liberal and Radical reforms, therefore, ample oppor¬ 
tunity was left the “interested” M.P. What use did he make of 
this opportumty? Railway politics provide illustrations and at the 
same time indicate the interplay between economic interest, on 

otLr"^ ideological commitment, on the 
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the railways m the House of Commons and, while there were 
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core of railway M.P.’s busied themselves with both private and 
public legislation. A private bill was needed to authorize a new 
line and also to make major changes thereafter. As a result, rail¬ 
way bills poured through Parliament, some 4,000 being sanctioned 
in the half century after 1830. Sometimes, especially in the early 
days, the initial bill involved prolonged and bitter conflict with 
existing interests, such as turnpike trusts and canal companies, 
and the pattern of politics was essentially that of the struggles 
over the canal acts of 1762 and 1766. Such, for instance, was the 
case with the struggle over the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
from 1824-26, which involved parliamentary expenses of ^80,000, 
mostly for “canvassing,” i.e., lobbying.® 

Once the railway age had been launched, however, the principal 
contests were between opposing projects in which the growing 
amalgamations were often pitted against one another. A classic 
example was the bitter parliamentary fight bem’een George Hud¬ 
son and Edward Denison, also an M.P., over the latter’s scheme 
for a London-to-York line, which was finally enacted at a cost 
to all parties of for legal controversy, lobbying, and 

wire-pulling.^ 

In the field of public legislation, however, the railway M.P.’s 
were likely to act together, as they did, for instance, when resisting 
Gladstone’s proposals of 1844.^ These proposals, intended to pro¬ 
vide some comprehensive guidance for railway policy that other¬ 
wise was left to the countless ad hoc decisions of private bill 
committees, would have given the state a direct control, including 
effective power of revising rates. Although recognizing that the 
railways had “perhaps the strongest interest in regard to direct 
influence upon the votes” of M.P.’s, Gladstone, then President 
of the Board of Trade, took a high line against the companies in 
the second reading debate. The usual deputations and lobbying 
went on, however, and very probably through Peel® the bill was 
drastically amended as desired by the companies. The point of 
interest is that the strength of the companies proceeded not just 
from the brute number of railway M.P.’s in the House, but also 

® O. Cyprian Williams, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 54. See also George S. Veitch, 
The Struggle for the Liverpool and Manchester Railway (Liverpool, 1930). 

^Lambert, op. cit., p. 185. 

^ This account is based mainly on Edward Cleveland-Stevens, English 
Railways: their Development and their Relation to the State (London, 

® Gustav Cohn, Englische Eisenbahnpolitik, 2nd ed. (Leipzig, 1875), Bd. I, 
p. 164. 
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from the fact that members generally, including the Prime Min¬ 
ister, did not believe in state intervention. For the same reasons, 
similar efforts to frame and enforce a comprehensive policy in 
later years also failed. 

By 1888, when the act providing the first effective regulation 
of rates was passed,'* two important and interrelated changes had 
taken place. First, there had begun that general shift away from 
laissez faire which one may associate with Radical rather than 
Liberal influence in policy. This tendency of policy—provision 
for free, compulsory education is a leading example—is not 
properly called Collectivist. It involved certain exceptional acts 
of ^te intervention to provide a ser\’ice or to correct some un¬ 
desirable consequence of the free economy. Unlike later Collec¬ 
tivist policy, it was not an effort to reshape the economic system 
as a whole or to alter its foundations. In this view, railways in 
particular were regarded as exceptions to the usual rules of ortho¬ 
dox economics; as potential or actual monopolies they might be 
regulated by the state. And when the bill was being contested in 
the House in 1886, the press as a whole showed little sympathy 
with the complaints of the companies. 

The second change was the rise of a new kind of pressure 
group, which opposed the railways’ claims and favored the bill. 
Concern over railway monopoly had already been sho\vn in the 
early seventies by the trading community, which expressed itself 
by means of petitions from various chambers of commerce; and 
m the mid-eighties there arose a formidable opposition, based on 
organizations of traders, manufacturers, and agriculturists. The 
A^ociated Chambers of Commerce, founded only a few years 
before s^ongly supported the bill. So ako did the Central Cham¬ 
ber of Agriculture, the Association of Municipal Corporations 
and the recently formed Railway and Canal Traders’ Association 
that brought together some twenty-six trade and manufacturing 
^oaaoons such as the Mining Association of Great Britain and 

Association. Like the railways, many of 
these bodies had their “interested” M.P.’s, and the committee 
comistmg of their representatives and formed to coordinate their 
p lamemaiy action included fifteen peers and forty-five mem- 
ers of the House of Commons. In terms of “interred” M P’s 
the two sides were about evenly matched, forty-five on the side 

‘ Philip Williams, op. cit., gives a brilliant analysis of this episode. 
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of the railway customers and an equal number constituting the 
hard core of railway members. The opinion of the House, how¬ 
ever, was so overwhelmingly against the railways that the latter 
did not even challenge a division when the bill had its second 
reading in 1886. While for various extraneous reasons the measure 
was not enacted until two years later, the contest showed that 
the railways, once dominant in these matters, now, as Williams 
concluded, could only win brief victories “in the dark.”® 

The bill was not an item of party policy. Governments, whether 
Liberal or Conservative, exerted little influence on the outcome; 
their effort was to find a position midway between the traders 
and the railways. If in this sense the struggle was mainly one of 
pressure politics, it was pressure politics waged with very differ¬ 
ent weapons from those used by the railways in the 1840’s or by 
the reform associations of the previous generation. The rise of 
nation-wide associations of manufacturers and traders was intro¬ 
ducing a new element into the politics of the country. The es¬ 
sence of this change was the formation of bodies based on a 
productive function and their affiliation as national organizations, 
the principal examples being trade unions and trade associations. 
The latter were growing up in the last quarter of the century, 
in reaction partly to the growth of trade unions and partly to 
the price-fall that began in the mid-seventies.® Behind both de¬ 
velopments lay large changes in the British economy at home 
and in its relations to the international economy. By the nineties 
British managers had made their first large-scale experiments with 
industrial combination. On the plane of economic development, 
the way was being prepared for the rise of Collectivism. 

® Ibid.^ p. 73. 

•Sir John Clapham, An Economic History of Modem Britain (London, 
1932), Vol. II, p. 155. 
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Collectivist Politics: 
Socialist and Tory Democracy 


We expect a political party to take a distinctiv'e approach to 
public policy. It is likely also to have its own view of how political 
power should be organized and exerted. In this century, the 
Labour Party introduced the question of Socialism into British 
politics. It has also been the principal means by which a new 
theory of representation has been propagated. It introduced into 
the political culture of Britain not only a new concept of public 
policy Socialism—but also a new view of political organization 
which we may designate as "Socialist Democracy.” This includes 
a distinctive view of party, interest groups, arid indeed of the 
British constitution and the meaning of democracv'. 

But in Britain the old—and not least, the very old—often blends 
with the new. The Toryism of the Conservative Party is a case 
in point. This pre-capitalist, pre-individualist, pre-liberal creed 
ought surely to have died out in the nineteenth century. Yet not 
orUy has it survived into the era of the Welfare State and the 
Managed Economy, it can also claim credit for having helped 
create them. British Tones are in some degree Collectivists, not 
only in certain aims of policy, but also in certain methods of 

W^th * K often have more in common 

P^^OM^ contemporaries in the Liberal 

^ traditions of ^ong government, paternalism, and the 

orgamc society have made easier the massive reassertion of state 
power that has takeri place in recent decades, often Td^ Con 
™ve auspices. Old ideals of authority have been adapted to 
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Socialist Democracy and Tory Democracy have a great deal 
in common. Both of course accept the basic legal structures of 
modem British government—universal suffrage, periodic elections, 
freedoms of speech and press, an elected legislature, a career civil 
service. Both accept the basic conventions of Cabinet Govern¬ 
ment, although there are aspects of these conventions that are 
interpreted differently. But what is most interesting is the extent 
to which they agree on how political power is to be organized 
within this legal and constitutional framework. This agreement 
sets both Tory and Socialist Democracy apart from nineteenth- 
century political individualism and constitutes a common theory 
of politics in the Collectivist era. This theory is not confined to 
the closets of political philosophers, but pervades the political 
culture of twentieth-century Britain and functions powerfully 
as an operative ideal in daily political life. 

The major theme of this Collectivist theory of representation 
is party government; its minor theme, functional representation. 
In this Collectivist guise, democratic thought legitimizes a far 
greater role for group and party than did Liberal and Radical 
thought. To put the matter negatively: both Tory and Socialist 
Democracy reject parliamentarism. Both reject the notion that 
Members of Parliament should freely follow their own judgment 
when deciding how to vote and that the House of Commons is, 
or should be, in Bagehot’s phrase, in “a state of perpetual choice. 
On the contrary, both demand that the M.P. should be not a 
“representative” but a “delegate” (although, to be sure, a party 
delegate, not a local delegate), and that the Government’s majority 
should stand stoutly with it, as should the Opposition’s minority 
Both accept the great organized producer groups of a modem 
industrial society and attribute to them an important role ^ in 
government and administration. Both, in short, depart in major 
respects from the political individualism of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. 


1 Sometimes the Burkean ideal of the “representative” pops up 
most implausible contexts. In 1948, for instance, the National Elxecuave or t e 
Labour Party warned candidates not to pledge themselves to p^cular 
measures outside the field of declared Government policy or of the party 
manifesto. "Otherwise,” concluded the warning, “Membp of Parliament 
are liable to find themselves in the position of instructed delegates rather 
than representatives who have a duty to give their vow m Paru^en 
they have heard the pros and cons of debate.” Annual Report of 
Party for p. 5. (Cited hereafter as LPCR.) 
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But the political culture of a country is rarely monolithic. In 
modem Britain Liberal and Radical currents of opinion still run 
strongly. Even more important, however, is the dialectic between 
Tory and Socialist Democracy within the consensus of Collectivist 
politics. Conflict exists between Tory and Socialist views over 
the function of party and the meaning of democracy—and it is 
tempting to call this conflict fundamental. 


FUNCTIONAL REPRESENTATION 

The notion of functional representation I take in a broad sense, 
applying it not only to Old Tory and Old Whig, but also to 
modem Collectivist views. A few words to define it and distinguish 
it from other theories may be helpful. 

In this book the term refers to any theory that finds the com¬ 
munity divided into various strata, regards each of these strata 
as having a certain corporate unity, and holds that they ought 
to be represented in government. From one historical period to 
another, such groupings have been differently named-estates, 
ranks and orders, interests, classes and vocations—and have differed 
greatly in their internal structure, relations with the community 
and mode of representation. The similarity Ues first in the fact 
that they are regarded as performing an important function in 
the community as a whole (as the order of knights in medieval 

some'^nd" “ *e workers in 

of^odem^Rrir necessary to the economy 

J of such a stratum is not 

and momi i, ^ocUtion which stresses common ideas 

and moral judgments. On the contrary, its integration is seen 

^ ansmg especially from objective conditions thaf give its mem- 
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smaller community within the larger, having a coherent set of 
interests or purposes that its representative can advocate. So the 
ancient communities of shire and borough were conceived in the 
eighteenth century and before. Such a view of territorial repre¬ 
sentation permits functional representation—as in the case of an 
eighteenth-century port that was at once a community and a 
section of the great “commercial interest” of the Empire. The 
incompatibility of territorial and functional representation arises, 
however, as territorial representation is viewed from individualist 
perspectives. The concern with functional status or membership 
in established communities gives way to the individualist emphasis 
on the identity and equality of all rational men, and arithmetical 
equality among election districts becomes an overriding criterion. 

Should one also distinguish functional from interest representa¬ 
tion? The two notions can be separated analytically, but his¬ 
torically they almost always go together. Interest representation 
rests on the belief that certain social elements ought to be repre¬ 
sented simply because they have a mode of existence that is part 
of the legitimate social order quite apart from any functions they 
may or may not perform for the community. The design of the 
good society legitimizes their needs; hence, their wishes, reflecting 
the needs of this mode of life, ought to have a voice in govern¬ 
ment. Such a view is reflected, for instance, in Hugh Cecil’s inter¬ 
pretation of medieval representation, which he finds to have been 
based on the “principle” that “no tax should be imposed except by 
the consent of the class of taxpayers who paid it.” “This consent,” 
he claimed, “was the safeguard against oppression. Individuals 
might be coerced, but not classes.”^ In general the “balance of 
classes” or “balance of interests” argument reveals an attitude of 
this sort. The basic contention is not so much that each element 
performs a function which makes its representation necessary for 
the good governance of the whole, as that it deserves a share of 
power to protect and promote its just needs. 

Such attitudes, however, usually also have overtones of func¬ 
tionalism. The needs of the class or interest in question should be 
considered not simply because they are legitimized by the design 
of the good society, but also because this element (whether stratum 
or lesser community) carries out a function important to the 
social whole. This justifies giving it power to protect itself. But 


‘ Conservatis 7 n (London, 1912),?. 155. 
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what is especially relevant in modem societ)% it also means that 
the knowledge of those performing this function may well be 
necessary for the good governing of the wider community. They 
have special skills, experience, expertise which government must 
have at hand if it is to understand and control the complex and 
interdependent social whole. Even the mighty sovereign of Tudor 
times felt some need for the advice of representatives of his sub¬ 
jects. But a special emphasis is given this need by the conditions 
of government in modem industrial society. As control extends 
into the complex and technical affairs of the economy, govern¬ 
ment must win the cooperation of crucial sectors and show sensi¬ 
tivity to their values and purposes. Not least, it must elicit their 
expert advice. These sectors are the seat of technical, professional, 
and scientific knowledge indispensable to effective policy making 
In various periods of history the contribution of representative 
has been thought of sometimes as primarily “reason," at other 
time e “will." For the proponents of functional representation 
m modem times, this contribution is especially “knowledge." 

The New Pluralism 


From the funcoonalist perspective, the unit of representation 
IS generally a social stratum having a certain corporate unity and 
performing an important function. These give it the ability to 

interests and special knowl¬ 
edge that deserve to be represented. It is tricky to generalize of 

course. For one thing, a theory of functional repfesentarion is 

usuaHy involved with some larger view of the nature of the social 
reality that is represented, a view that may derive from a com- 
p ehensive cosmology, sociology, or philosophy of history This 
was ^e not only of the older, pre-Uberal pfuralisms, fn tTrmT of 
wluch functional representation was justified, but also of the 
new pluralism that emerged in European thought in the present 
thmmZ' Continent divergencies within this curr^ent of 

fundamental. United in its opposi 

fluence on British pluralism. But as is usually the T u' 
weapons of ideological war are shipped acrL the Cha'nneT Ae 
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edge of their fierce polemic was blunted. Still, one can detect 
differences between a functionalism of the Left and of the Right, 
and these differences suggest opposing social philosophies. The 
principal difference is in the Left’s advocacy of representation of 
only workers (enlarged in some contexts to include workers “by 
brain” as well as “by hand”) and the Right’s familiar plea that 
“all classes, all interests” be given a share of power. 

In Britain at the turn of the century, there were signs of a 
general shift in the climate of opinion toward legitimizing func¬ 
tional groups, in particular the new organized producer groups 
of the modem industrial economy. The causes of this change 
were economic as well as ideological. Certainly the movement 
away from the individualist and polycentric economy of the 
earlier nineteenth century played a part. By the seventies and 
eighties the joint stock company with limited liability was begin¬ 
ning to supersede the old common law partnership as the dominant 
form of business organization, and in the nineties British managers 
used the new corporate forms to make their first large-scale 
experiments with industrial combinations. If the rise of the large 
business corporation was the central thread in economic develop¬ 
ment, the rise of trade unions, trade associations, and indeed of 
cooperatives was part of the same general tendency away from 
individualism and toward collectivism. In this emerging society, 
as W. H. B. Court writes, while direct personal relations between 
“master and servant” were by no means extinguished, “over a 
large part of the field they were beginning to be replaced by 
corporate and associate life in many forms, not only among the 
business men, but also among the industrial workers as trade 
unions grew.” Parallel to these changes in economic and social 
forms were intellectual developments. “The significance of the rise 
of corporateness,” Court continues, “was recognized as early as 
1900 by a deep legal thinker who was also sensitive to the atmos¬ 
phere of his time, F. W. Maitland.”® From these years onward, 
an interest in group life became an important concern of academic 
and scholarly thought. 

The main thrust behind the new pluralism, however, came not 
from pure scholars, but from men deeply engaged in political 
action as Socialists. “The attack on ‘arithmetical democracy and 

Concise Economic History of Britain from J750 to the Present Time 
(London, 1954), p. 216. 
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in favor of ‘communal representation,* which had been a conserva¬ 
tive cry in the 1830’s,” writes Professor W. J. M. MacKenzie, 
‘‘began to be an advanced cry in the 1890’s.”^ In the course of 
succeeding decades, proponents of some such revision of British 
parliamentary democracy included the outstanding intellectuals of 
the Labour Party ; Cole, Tawney, Russell, Brailsford, Laski, even 
the Webbs. Guild Socialism was, of course, the sharpest statement 
of this current of thought. In their proposals, the Guildsmen made 
a frontal attack on British representative institutions. For a House 

of Commons based on territorial representation, they would_as 

proposed by Cole—substitute a series of guilds, each based on a 
branch of industry and possessing a council through which the 
workers by hand and brain” in that industry would govern 
themsely^. On the national plane, a “Commune” would coordinate 
the activities of the guilds, but without powers of coercion.® 
These syndicalist proposals were resisted by leading Fabians. But 
even the Webbs were strongly influenced. For while they rejected 
the vocational parliament of the Guildsmen, their proposed con- 
sumtion for a Socialist Britain provided for a large measure of 
indusmal self-government. Their Social Parliament, for instance 
would supervise the economy by means of standing committees' 
each concerned with a main sector of the economy and operating 
through boards, one of which would carry out tasks of supervision 
and management and would include representatives selected by 
the P^Uament from nominations put foi^vard by the workers 
admimstrators, and consumers.® GuUd SociaUsm reached the 

the life of the National Guilds 
(*9i5-25)» but the idea of workers’ control, which they 

w^ influenced the trade unions and 

w^ not finally put to rest until Labour took office in 104^ By 

^ XII—had been firmly estabUshed for trade 
unions and other producer groups. 

While the main thrust came from T Aft- o- u i 
duced its advocates of plmaUs^Td^^ol^o^r, 

(Fib'S”"™;; No.. 
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In the nineteenth century, some writers cultivated a nostalgia for 
the noblesse oblige of feudalism. In 1877 Ruskin founded his 
“Saint George’s Guild,” an organization for workingmen de¬ 
signed to develop agriculture and industry cooperatively. In a 
letter to workmen he promised them . . no liberty . . . but 
instant obedience to known law and appointed persons ... no 
equality . . . but the recognition of every bettemess and the 
reprobation of every worseness. . . A follower of Ruskin, 
Arthur J. Pentv, proposed in his Restoration of the Guild System, 
published in 1906, a system of producers guilds, whose political 
organs would consist of a Lower House elected by the people 
“in their private capacity” and an Upper House, nominated by 
the guilds, thereby securing both the “leadership of the best and 
wisest” and “a balance of power between the various interests 
of the State.”® Nor is it unfair to include among the conservative 
currents of functionalism the proposals of the Whitley Committee 
in 1917 that joint industrial councils including both employers 
and workmen be established to review and improve industrial 
relations.*^ 

A strong flavor of functionalism clings to the proposal made 
by Winston Churchill in his Romanes lecture of 1930 that there 
be established a “non-political” “sub-Parliament” for economic 
affairs, which would include, along with certain M.P.’s, other 
persons “possessing special qualifications in economic matters.” 
L. S. Amery’s ideas were more radical; in a debate on the suffrage 
in 193I1 for instance, he granted that British democracy in the 
nineteenth century had the fault of not representing the working 
classes. In rectifying this wrong, he continued, they should not, 
however, destroy the representation of “all interests, all classes.” 

Manual labour, important as it is, is after all only one element, one 
function in the life of the nation, and it would be entirely contrary 
to any true interpretation of democracy if that one element should by 
its numerical majority occupy a preponderating place in the House 
of Commons.^ 

Amery again picked up this theme when in 1947 he called 
for “a new and far-reaching Reform Act which will recognize 

■ Fors Clavigcra.” The Works of John Ruskin, E. T. Cook and A. Wed- 
derburn. cds. (London, 1903-12), Vol. I, p. 9 ^- 

" Pp. 70-1. . 

»See J. B. Seymour, The Whitley Councils Scheme (London, 193*^ 

^249 H.C. Deb. 66 % (5 March 1931). 
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the growing economic organization of the national life as a neces¬ 
sary basis of representation.” “This conception of functional 
representation, ’ he continued, “has ... its own independent his¬ 
tory in this country,” going back to the medieval House of 
Commons when the knights of the shire represented agriculture 
and the burgesses a variety of localized industrial and commercial 
interests.^ To Amery’s proposal Harold Macmillan, in a speech 
of March 5th, 1949, lent his support. Or to take the thoughts of a 
“new Conservative,” we may consider a speech of David Eccles of 
January, 1948, in which he set forth his conception of a “balanced 
society with a purpose ... in which the greatest number and 
variety of legitimate interests are all welcome and all have an 
assured place” and urged that Conservatives “deliberately encour¬ 
age such groups and associations and make maximum use of them 
to carry out government policy. 

We may doubt whether a parliament of industry will ever be 
set up in Britain. Its advocacy, however, illustrates a general shift 
m the climate of opinion toward legitimizing the representation 
ot groups—and more particularly the representation of the new 

producer groups of the modern economy. In their 
relation to practice, two other lines of thought have been more 

these, again descending from a distant past, 
is the continuing recognition of the legitimate role in Parliament 
of he interested" M.P. There have, of course, been areat chaTaes 

interests represented and the methods bv 
tL^n ^ Parliament since Old Whig and Vic- 

TectolYins ^rling from 
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Even more important, as we shaU see, has been the growing 
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recognition of the need to associate representatives of interest 
groups with government administration. In many instances this 
has taken statutory form, as when, for instance, members of the 
relevant professions, trade unions, or branches of business have 
been appointed to committees charged with administrative duties; 
and an elaborate system of committees advisory to ministers has 
been developed in recent decades. The Education Act of 1921 
required every local education authority to have an education 
committee that included persons experienced in education and 
persons acquainted with the needs of various kinds of schools, 
these persons to be nominated by outside bodies. The National 
Health Insurance Act of 1924 provided for the functional repre¬ 
sentation of specific interests, such as the medical profession and 
the suppliers of drugs, medicines, and appliances, on the various 
committees charged with administering the system of social in¬ 
surance. There were analogous provisions in the minimum wage 
legislation enacted in the Trade Boards Acts of 1909 and 1918. 
Beyond these formal provisions, however, there has been legiti¬ 
mized a system of continuous, informal contact between depart¬ 
ments of state and trade unions, trade associations, and similar 
vocational bodies. The long struggle by trade unions for such 
“recognition” by government—long after they had won recog¬ 
nition by employers—illustrates the development. But other 
groups, such as the teachers, have also helped change attitudes and 
have benefited by that change. So far has the climate of opinion 
come to accept these practices, that today it is a rare and serious 
charge that a Government has made policy without consulting 
with the organized interests involved. In the Second Reading 
debate on the National Health Service Bill in 1946, the Conserva¬ 


tive Opposition hinged its attack on the failure of the Government 
to “negotiate” with the doctors. Also, at the time of the Anglo- 
Japanese trade agreement of 1954, the Labour Opposition pressed 
as a serious charge the fact that the Government had made policy 
without first consulting the special interests concerned, in par¬ 
ticular the representatives of the Lancashire cotton industry.® 
The most important of these relationships have been those be¬ 
tween the government on the one hand and the organized pro¬ 
ducers groups representing capital and labor on the other. We 


“See Harry Eckstein, Pressure Group Politics: The Case of the Brmsh 
Medical Association (London, i960), p. 24; and Manchester Guardian, teD- 
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shall have occasion to examine these relationships in some detail. 
We may note here that they involved representation on hi^h-Ievel 
committees such as the Economic Planning Board and the National 
Production Advisory Council on Industry, the most ambitious 
effort being the National Economic Development Council set up 
in 1962. With representatives of the Government, the manage¬ 
ment of private and public industry, and the Trades Union Con¬ 
gress as well as independent experts, the Council, it was hoped, 
would not only point the way toward more rapid economic 
growth, but also be a means for securing cooperation for this 
end among the bodies represented on it. 


PARTY GOVERNMENT : SOCIALIST VERSION 

Functional representation has been broadly accepted in Britain 
by both Conse^atives and Labourites. But the major theme of the 
Collectivist attitude toward representation has been party govern¬ 
ment. We shall look first at the Socialist and then at the Tory 
version. ^ 

Like the Radical, the Socialist rejects the parliamentarism of the 
Liberal and the Old Whig. The House of Commons is there to 
ventilate gnevances and, especially by means of an organized 
Opposinon, to provide responsible criticism of the Government. 
But its function is not to deliberate and decide on major questions 
ot policy or—except in the rarest circumstances—the fate of 
Government. For that would be usurping the role of the elec- 

wifh^ ^ majority to a party has endowed it 

with authonty to govern. “The Governmem's majority exists 

not onlv ^ ^ Jennings in words that are 

thought profoundly alters and strengthens the foundations of oartv 
fror^Xt® political formation quite diffL^ 

’Cabinet Gcemmen,, ed. (Cambridge. Eng., .,58), pp. 
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The Socialist approach to policy diverges not only from laissez 
faire, but also from the piecemeal intervention of Radical reform. 
The Radical policy of free public education and of “Three Acres 
and a Cow,” for instance, would indeed mean that the wealth of 
some would be used for the benefit of others. Some writers have 
taken such redistribution to be the mark of Collectivism in policy. 
I have not followed this usage, but have taken Collectivism to 
characterize government intervention with the economic and 
social system as a 'whole. 

The contrast between the Socialist and the Radical approach 
to policy is pronounced in this respect. To be sure, the Radical 
approach to particular measures did, broadly speaking, reflect 
certain distinctive values, certain attitudes toward society as a 
whole. In particular it was guided by the desire to eliminate 
unfair advantage. “Nearly all the questions submitted to the con¬ 
ference,” said John Morley to the National Liberal Federation in 
1891, “turned upon the principle of privilege.”^ But even though 
the Radical sought so to reform the system as to reduce privilege 
and promote equality, the system he supported would still be an 
individualist system, the struggle an individual struggle. “Our 
ideal,” said Joseph Chamberlain in 1885 at the height of his Rad¬ 
icalism, “should be that an honest, a decent and an industrious 
man should be able to earn a livelihood for himself and his family, 
should have access to some means of self-improvement and en¬ 
joyment and should be able to lay aside something for sickness 
and old age.”* Twenty years later Campbell-Bannerman spoke 
in the same vein, when he told the N.L.F. that the Liberal purpose 
was to end every privilege and every monopoly injurious to the 
interests of all and to give every man the chance to develop in 
his own way his faculties and opportunities.® 

The government intervention advocated by the Socialist is 
inspired by very different values and beliefs. Not only is there a 
different conception of the conditions of liberty and a greater 
stress on equality; it is especially the Socialist’s commitment to 
“fellowship” that fundamentally distinguishes his approach from 
that of the Radical.' For private ownership he would substitute 
public ownership; for production for profit, production for use; 
for competition, cooperation. A cultural and ethical revolution 

'’Annual Register, iSpi (London, 1892), p. 181. 

^Annual Register, 188$ (London, 1896), p. 140. 

’N.L.F. Report 1905, p. 85. 

^ Discussed in more detail below, Ch. V, pp. 126-32. 
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would also take place, and motives that had aimed at individual 
benefit would now aim at common benefits. Industry, which had 
been governed by individual decisions within the competitive 
system, would be subject to collective and democratic control. The 
upshot is that government intervention would consist in compre¬ 
hensive and continuous planning and administration. These were 
not the views only of early ideologues or Left Wing extremists. 
Writing in 1937, Clement Attlee, Leader of the Party and already 
a moderate, declared that “economic liberty" cannot be achieved 
‘by the extension of private property," but only by “collective 
control." “The issue before the country is SociaUsm versus Capital¬ 
ism—and Socialism is not a matter of degree."^ ^ 

I ‘‘system-thinking" is a good deal less common in the 

Labour Party of recent years. Yet the Welfare State and the Man- 
apd Economy of these days involve government intervention 
that IS profoundly different in kind from even the most ambitious 
thoughts of Radicals. Such commitments mean not simply that 
ministers must be protected against an undisciplined House “carry¬ 
ing some provision of a bill which might in appearance be trifling 
but would destroy its coherence."^ In these words Bryce himself’ 
although indeed fearful of the growing power of party discipline’ 

e™ such^disciplfnr. The sco^pe aL de^h of 

economic policy today require far more. For if the economy is 

Lst he "“I 'he main decisions of economic policy 

oerher^ Coherent harmonizing with one another and joined tl- 
gether over tme by a comprehensive view of means and ends 
Moreover, if Governments are to carry out such ooHrv a 

for^-mechanical majorities- is heighJrn:d not onC^’economic 
matters; they must also be protected against defeat L other fieMs 

lZ “/r h r;'’" 'hch schemes. ’ 
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distinctive social values expressed in all branches of policy. But 
Socialist policy imposes still further demands for coherence. These 
flow especially from its approach to economic affairs. Economic 
planning—or to use the milder term, economic management—deals 
with variables that are highly interdependent. In the same degree, 
programs dealing with these aspects of the economy must be 
fitted coherently to one another. From this necessity follows a new 
and compelling sanction for party unity and party discipline. 

The “casual majorities” constituted ad hoc from both parties 
which we see in the American Congress will not do. Party govern¬ 
ment means government by a cohesive majority of one party. 
Opening the party conference of 1937, Clement Attlee said : 

A Socialist Government coming in will come in with a definite 
objective and that objective is the Socialist Commonwealth. A Social¬ 
ist Commonwealth cannot be attained by one or two legislative 
measures. It means that the Government must inform its entire ad¬ 
ministration with the Socialist ideal: that every Minister in his office 
must be working to a common end by a common plan. Therefore, we 
must have a coherent Government. A Labour Government coming in 
will proceed to plan this country . . . the essential planning that a 
Labour Government must do is this: It must take this country as an 
economic whole. It must consider the relationship of all the workers 
of the country to each other, and it must try and get the greatest 
amount of well-being for all and see that there is a fair distribution.® 

Herbert Morrison hammered home the same point to delegates 
at the Labour conference on the eve of the 1945 election : “Only 
by a Labour majority—a coherent Labour Majority—can our 
programme be put through. I make no promise about what will 
happen to that programme if we do not get a clear and coherent 
and united majority. . . .”® “The British people,” he wrote in a 
more scholarly mood a few years later, “rightly attach importance 
to a party being sufficientjy coherent and united to give the 
country a Government not only of sound policy but of adequate 
strength and unity of purpose.”^ 


Class Representation and Party Unity 

How does Socialist thought reconcile this demand for strict 
party unity with its emphatic belief in democracy and popular 

“ 1937 LPCR, p. 182. 
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participation? The argument rests on the Socialist’s view of 
the social reality that is represented in the political system. For 
him the basic units of representation are not so much individuals, 
as social groups: not merely the many sub-groups that underlie 
the great vocational associations of the modem economy, but 
primarily the two major classes of industrial society. 

When the National Liberal Foundation was founded, its purpose 
was to enhance the representation of “the people.” When the 
Labour Representation Committee was set up, its task was to en¬ 
sure that “working class opinion” was represented in Parliament. 
In 1918 the new constitution of the Labour Party cited “the 
workers by hand and brain” as the more particular beneficiaries 
of the efforts of the party and, at the same time, by its provisions 
for individual membership opened the way for middle class 
Socialists to join and take an active part. But in imagery, both 
popular and sophisticated. Labour remained the party of “the 
workers. ’ For the Webbs in 1920 the rationale of its organization 
was “a recognition of the solidarity of interest... among the great 
mass of wage-earning folk,” along with some blackcoated 
workers, and the conviction that “the aspirations and desires of the 
wage-earners and the salariat can be formulated in a programme 
tor legislation and public administration that will command their 
general assent.”® In the thirties Laski wrote that “the essential 
direction of the party ... is in the hands of the working-class with 
a small admixture of ‘intellectuals’ and minor business men,” and 
that the program of the Labour Party, like that of any other party 
IS implied by the economic interests of its supporters.® About the 
same ttme Clement Attlee declared that although there are not 
mo sharply contrasted classes-since, e.g., some workers own 
some property—yet there is “a vital conflict in the community 
benveen the classes that live by mere ownership and those tha^ 
hve by labour *’ For both Attlee and Laski J domirnt iLue 
confronting the voters was “SociaUsm versus Capitalism” and it 

‘•the workers” who through the Labour Party sought to re 
solve the issue in favor of Socialism.' ^ ^ 

An in^ance from the postwar period wiU suggest how thW 
rhetoric is put to work by a skillful party managff AtX con 
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the same time he could not forget that the party drew marginal, 
but critical, support from the middle class. He reminded delegates 
that he had devoted the greater part of his life to the Labour and 
Socialist cause and “with no greater wish than to further the 
permanent well-being of the working class in which I was bom 
and to which I am proud to belong.” What then is the role of the 
middle class? “If they stand the strain,” he said, “with no undue 
grousing but with patience and understanding, then they are our 
partners in the great social enterprise on which we have em¬ 
barked.”^ The imagery is clear : to be a “partner” is not the same 
as being one of the “we” who are doing this work. 

One must not oversimplify. The mixture of traditions means 
that spokesmen of the Labour Party can without insincerity some¬ 
times make an appeal to “the people” that is typically Radical in 
its rhetoric. Moreover, as party leaders interested in getting votes 
wherever they can be found, they will wish to avoid offense to 
voters of any class. Few, if any of them, failed to deplore the 
class-war overtones of Aneurin Bevan’s famous “vermin” speech.^ 
Nor is this merely a consequence of electoral opportunism. When 
Herbert Morrison said, on the occasion just referred to, that “ours 
is not a sectional policy; it represents the long term interests of 
all the constructive elements in the community . . . every worker 
by hand or brain . . . every useful member of every so-called 
class . . . ,” this is quite compatible with a class theory of party. 
Here Morrison is thinking of the working class in much the way 
nineteenth-century champions of the middle class thought of 
themselves: as the “representative” class, the class that would 
lead the way for all. 

What is the bearing of the class theory of representation on 
party unity and party discipline? When he was a young miner 
in a South Wales colliery, writes Aneurin Bevan, he was con¬ 
cerned with one practical question : “Where does power lie in 
this particular state of Great Britain and how can it be attained 
by the workers?” This question, he says, did not shape itself in 
some such fashion as “How can 1 get on?” 


2 1947 LPCR, p. 136. . , j • 

® “No amount of cajolery, no amount of ethical or social seduction can 
eradicate from my heart a deep burning hatred for the Tory Party. . • 
They are lower than vermin." Speech at Manchester, 1948, as quoted in 
Mark M. Krug, Aneurin Bevan: Cautious Rebel (New York, 1961), pp» gi-i- 
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The texture of our lives shaped the question into a class and not 
into an individual form. . . . For us power meant the use of collective 
action designed to transform society and so lift all of us together. . . , 
We were the products of an industrial civilization and our psychology 
corresponded to that fact. Individual initiative was overlaid by the 
social impeiative. The streams of individual initiative therefore flowed 
along collective channels already formed for us by our environment. 

bociety presented ipelf to us as an area of conflicting social forces and 
not as a plexus of individual striving,^ 

It has often been remarked that the severe discipline that the 
Labour Party sought to impose on its M.P.’s was derived from 
the tradition of “solidarity” of the trade unions from which the 
party sprang.* One may follow Bevan in beUeving that this psv- 
cho ogy was determined by the environment of an induarial 

avihation. If so, party discipline, one might say, springs ulti¬ 
mately from factory discipline. } V ^ 

is ve.t"Hiff“'’ explicitly upon class and vocation 

8 ‘fferent from basing it upon that natural consensus of 
individual minds which the Radical conceived to be the foun¬ 
dation of his political organizations. Once you accept the class 

P^b'em of looking about 

terest Xn he sL rtf li^n ' ^"^1 in- 

relations with employers The h P^^c^ely that in its daily 

so much that he agrees as that helel^gr ^ allegiance is not 
By such attitudes that stringent demand which Labour makes 

Vql. No. r Politics;* Political Quarterly 

Brttam is Governed (London. 193^)Ramsay Muir. H<m 
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of its members for unity in both the parliamentary party and the 
extra-parliamentary organization is legitimized. We must have a 
sense of these attitudes, of these images rooted in the emotion 
and thought of members and adherents, if we are to understand 
such phenomena as the behavior of the party in 1931.® For the 
remarkable thing about that behavior was not so much that the 
Big Three in the party’s leadership—MacDonald, Snowden, and 
Thomas—tried to lead it into coalition; nor that in the ensuing 
election they swung some two million votes away from Labour. 
The striking thing was that the party itself did not split. On the 
contrary, MacDonald carried over only a handful of M.P.’s, who 
with him were expelled from the party. And not a single con¬ 
stituency organization or prominent trade union leader followed 
the “National Labour” line. Such solidarity in the face of a major 
defection among leaders would have been inconceivable in a party 
inspired by Liberal or Radical ideals. The individualism of their 
approach to politics has continually undermined the efforts of 
the Liberal Party to maintain its unity against the splintering that 
has been chronic in its history in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Labour’s class image of politics, as well as its Collectivist 
view of policy, made it a distinctive type of political formation. 


DEMOCRACY BY PARTY GOVERNMENT 

The class theory supplies an indispensable element to the So¬ 
cialist model of democracy by party government. It enables one 
to accept the functional need for strict party discipline imposed 
by Collectivist policy and yet maintain that government is still 
fully democratic. We need to dwell on this point because in a 
community with millions of voters it is not easy to reconcile demo¬ 
cratic premises with a party system dominated by two tightly 
united parties. It seems highly implausible that there are only 
two sides to any question, or only two major groupings of in¬ 
terests and ideals. If the actual diversity of the community is to 
be reflected in politics, the two-party system, it would seem, 
must at least be loose and fluid and permit frequent cross-voting 
in the legislature. Otherwise there will surely be grave distortion 
of the popular will. Potential majorities will be frustrated simply 
because they cut across party lines. Or perhaps the two great party 

•Discussed below, Ch. VI, pp. 159-61. 
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machines will become engines for grinding out conformity, manu¬ 
facturing that nv’o-sided opinion which they claim merely to rep¬ 
resent."^ 

Objections such as these are averted by the Socialist theory 
that there are only two major classes. The working class has a 
system of interests and aspirations that are reflected in the party’s 
social philosophy and articulated, as the times require, in its pro¬ 
gram. Democracy is interpreted to mean, primarily, periodic con¬ 
tests between two such programmatic parties. Deriving from such 
a comprehensive social philosophy, program makes an emphatic 
claim to coherence. The voter cannot find himself liking parts of 
each party’s program. His preference for one party’s policy in 
one field will be linked with his prefence for that party’s policies 
in other fields. Hence, the choice presented to him is meaningful 
in two senses. The voter has a choice between two coherent and 
distinctive programs. Moreover, he knows that the victorious party 
will surely be able to carry out the program to which it is pledged. 
Democracy itself—government by the people—as well as the need 
for strong and stable government, legitimizes the strictest party 
unity, “Representative government,” to quote Herman Finer, “is 
Party Government.”® 

In this view of democratic politics, the M.P. is no longer a rep¬ 
resentative in the Old Whig or Liberal sense. He is a party man, 
indeed a party delegate. If he belongs to the majority party, his 
task is to carry out the party program, for it is through program 

that the voters have given party a mandate to govern. Lord Attlee 
has written: 


The candidate of one of the major Parties stands for a connected 
policy and for a certain body of men who. if a majority can be ob- 
t^ed, wm form a Government. This is well understood by the 

it wkh he O ” 1 Government or faUs to 

act With the Opposiaon in their efforts to turn the Government out 

f<>n“-“y to the expectation of those who have put their 


a local mandate. Party has dis¬ 
tilled the interests and aspirations of a class into a comprehensive 

below, Ch.Xn, pp.j46^. 
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social philosophy. The program deriving from this philosophy, 
while favoring one class over another, is conceived to be in the 
long-run interests of the whole nation. It makes sure that the 
voter—in Rousseau’s phrase—asks himself “the right question,” 
ruling out merely local representation and giving the voter only a 
choice between two national viewpoints. Thus, the old problem of 
whether the M.P. should represent his constituency or the nation 
is given a new solution. The function of representing the national 
interest, once attributed to the Sovereign and later to Parliament, 
is now performed by party. Party—to echo Herman Finer’s phrase 
—is indeed “king.”* 


Intraparty Democracy and Party Unity 

Party solidarity outside Parliament and within it is further 
legitimized by the Socialist conception of how the party comes to 
decisions. The party’s social philosophy must be articulated as 
the times require in the party program. The only possible agency 
that could properly be charged with this task is the mass member¬ 
ship of the party through which the working class—along with 
others expressing its “opinion”—finds its authentic voice. Discre¬ 
tion as to details, timing, and so forth, must, no doubt, be left to 
the organs charged with leadership. But the decisive will and the 
main thrust of ideas must come from the rank and file. 

Such has been the official theory of the Labour Party : in the 
p lain words of the party constitution, in what speakers at con¬ 
ference say about its powers, in the public utterances of party 
leaders. Indeed, one might logically infer from the party con¬ 
stitution not oidy that conference controls program, but also that 
the National Executive has the right to instruct the parliamentary 
party. According to the constitution, the party program is framed 
by conference, which “shall decide from time to time what 
specific proposals of legislative, financial or administrative reform 
shall be included. Every member of the party must “accept and 
conform” to the program and it is the duty of the National Execu¬ 
tive to “enforce the Constitution ... by way of disaffiliation of an 
organization or expulsion of an individual or otherwise, ^om 
these premises it would seem clearly to follow that if a La our 
M.P. fails to “accept and conform” to the party program, he may, 

* Finer, op. cit., p. 274. 

*Party Constitution, Clause V (i); Clause VUl (2) b. 
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and indeed should, be expelled from the party by the Executive, 
subject to this action being overruled by Conference. The plain 
words of the law make no exception for M.P.’s, Ministers, par¬ 
liamentary leaders, or indeed a Prime Minister. 

The Executive has not exercised such powers over the par¬ 
liamentary party—and party leaders have denied that it has them 
—although, to be sure, in 1931 the Executive did expel from the 
party a man who was then Prime Minister. The issue came up 
sharply in the famous exchange of letters between Churchill and 
Attlee in 1945. Churchill suggested that a Labour Government 
“would be subject to the directions” of the Executive and that 
the Executive had “a right ... to express opinions which are 
binding on Ministers ... or on the Cabinet itself.”^ This Attlee 
acidly denied, asserting that while the Parliamentary Labour 
Party had frequent consultations with the Executive, it was not 
answerable to it or under its direction.^ His denial is entirely 
consistent with the Socialist theory of democracy, which en¬ 
titles one to argue that M.P.’s elected on the basis of a certain 

program are the proper body to interpret what it means and how 
it should be carried out. 


According to party theory, however, the power to make pro¬ 
gram still r^ts with the extra-parliamentary party, as Attlee con- 
sistently maintained. While asserting in his exchange with Church¬ 
ill that the parUamentary party “has complete discretion in its 
conduct of Parliamentary business and in the attitude it should 
adopt to legislation tabled by other parties,” he limited this dis¬ 
cretion by the quaUfying phrase : “within the programme adopted 

fLl r? conference.”® Again in 1954, when con- 

ference took up the question of German rearmament, Attlee con- 

ceded It Ae same power. Attacking an amendment that would 

commit the party to oppose German rearmament, he declared that 

St e for r''*’ “ rLabour Secretary o 1 
State for Foreign Affairs into negotiations with the RuSans 


* Morrison, op. cit., p. 142. 

* Ibid. 
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are party policies ... resolutions which 

be interpreted and dealt with in the liSit always 

mcntarv Parrvr Tk^ar • 1 ^ liRnt of circuinstancc by th^ P&rlla« 
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“already tied and bound.”® The same point was made by Herbert 
Morrison when he pleaded with delegates not to put a Labour 
Government in a position “in which we are tied and fettered.”^ 
The ideal of intraparty democracy may seem unfeasible and to 
some even foolish. Yet one must note that it is not the product of 
some casual or accidental development in the history of the 
Labour Party or of political thought, but derives logically from a 
deep strain of democratic theory. It is a basic principle of Socialist 
—as of Radical—democracy that, in one way or another, the voters 
may and should tell those who have authority, or who aspire to 
have it, what they want done—and these in turn are obliged to try 
to do what they have been told. How is this to be accomplished? 
Conceivably, the initiative can be taken by voters individually. Or 
groups may get together in a constituency in order to exact 
pledges from candidates. Or they may organize an association 
that uses its combined electoral power to sway ministers, M.P.’s, 
and candidates. But Socialist thought, even more strongly than 
Radical, makes party the main device by which voters take the 
initiative. According to this theory of democracy, voters organize 
or join a political party and by means of its conference agree on 
a program; they then nominate candidates who advocate this pro¬ 
gram before the electorate at large. Candidates elected on this 
program must stand by it. This is precisely how they fulfill their 
responsibility to the electorate. In short, if British democracy is 
“government by the people,” then program-making by a party 
conference is a perfectly reasonable device for putting into effect 
this basic principle. The internal structure of the party depends 
upon the function that party is expected to perform in the system 
as a whole. 


In actual practice, leaders may at times—and perhaps even most 
of the time—have exercised far greater power over program¬ 
making than this theory would allow. It cannot be seriously denied, 
however, that the pervasive belief of the party has been that ul¬ 
timate control over program belongs to the members acting 
through the democratic structures of the party constitution. Be¬ 
cause it has been so derived—or has been thought to be so derived 
—party program acquires a moral claim to the conformity of the 
Labour M.P. and indeed the ordinary party member. He may, of 
course, disagree with how his leaders interpret the program and 


• 1954 LPCR, p. 94. 
^ Ibid., p. 109. 
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what they do to realize it. But the program itself, issuing from 
conference, has a high claim to the solidary support of all. 

Two-party competition, tight cohesion among partisans in the 
legislature, executive, and country, a program deriving from a 
comprehensive social philosophy, party allegiance founded pri¬ 
marily upon economic class and giving the party a mass member¬ 
ship, a party structure providing for intraparty democracy, 
especially in the framing of program : such are the main ingredi¬ 
ents that are condensed and so, of course, often blurred and dis¬ 
torted in the Socialist image of democracy by party government. 
By this means, a massive concentration of political power is le¬ 
gitimized. 


TORY DEMOCRACY 


The phrase “Tory Democracy,” coined by Randolph Church¬ 
ill, has usually been employed to refer to the concern that Con¬ 
servatives have sometimes shown for “the condition of the people” 
and their readiness to accept and even to initiate social reform. 
But Tory Democrats before as well as after Randolph Churchill 
have also had distinctive ideas about political organization. In 
particular, they have adapted older Tory ideas of authority to the 
conditions of m^ suifrage. In these pages, Tory Democracy 
refers not to their attitude toward policy, but to their views on 

the organization of power and especially their views on the polit¬ 
ical party. ^ 

Like SociaUst Democracy, Tory Democracy legitimizes a 
massive concentration of political power. It too provides a theory 
of party government, rationalizing tight party cohesion and stiff 
party discipline. It arrives at these conclusions by a very different 
—and less familiar—sequence of ideas. But in one respect it shares 
an important premise with Socialists. Like them, modem Con- 
serronves—and especially those who pride themselves on the title 
ot lory—accept a broad and continuous, indeed a Collectivist 
mtervention by government in society and especially in economic 


This IS not just a development of post-World War II days 

T capitalism developed by Conservative Go^v- 

emments during the mterwar years involved large interventions 
m the economy.* The Conservative shift to proucrn, for in- 

* Discussed in detaU in Ch. X below. 
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stance, was not merely a matter of giving up free trade and raising 
tariffs. It included a whole system of economic guidance that 
linked foreign, imperial, and domestic policies. State power was 
reasserted throughout the economy and tied in with the action 
of cartels and trade associations in the name of “industrial ration¬ 
alization.” Since World War II, Conservative policy has taken a 
different turn, but it is still committed to wide and systematic 
intervention. Like Labour, the Conservatives are committed not 
only to the Welfare State, but also to a Managed Economy. Al¬ 
though with differing emphasis, a Conservative Government also 
would be concerned in recent years with the inflationary or defla¬ 
tionary climate of the economy as a whole, with the balance of 
payments and its relations to the domestic economy, with increased 
productivity and economic growth. Such tasks of economic man¬ 
agement require strong and stable government. 

But we must recognize that a moral foundation facilitating the 
acceptance of these new necessities is provided by certain values 
and beliefs of Tory thought stretching back to Tudor times— 
and indeed to an even more ancient past. The essential proposition 
is that fundamental of Old Toryism : Order requires Hierarchy. 
“In any group of men pursuing a common purpose,” David Clarke 
wrote in a Conservative Party pamphlet, “whether it be a nation or 
a family, a factory or a farm, there must be those who exercise au¬ 
thority and those who obey.”® 

The Socialist theory of representation, as we have seen, is a 
theory of class. So also is the Tory theory of representation, 
although for Toryism, ancient or modem, class has a different 
meaning and function. Both the Tory and the Socialist con¬ 
ceive of society as divided into different strata and each recog¬ 
nizes that social stratification has an impact on and importance 
for politics. But while, for the Socialist, social stratification is a 
force dividing society and separating parties, for the Tory it is 
a force uniting one level of society with others and the leadership 
of a party with its followers. One sees, and approves, horizontal 
division. The other sees, and approves, vertical integration. 

Authoritative leadership is a permanent social necessity for the 
Tory; no social order, no body of men, large or small, can func¬ 
tion effectively without such leadership. Whatever the social order 
of the nation may be and however it may develop, a governing 
class is necessary. This is as true in the age of democracy, mass 

^The Conservative Faith in a Modem Age (London, i 947 )» P* * 4 * 
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parties, and free institutions as it was in the age of monarchy and 
araocracy. Tory Democracy is the adaptation of this basic in¬ 
sight to the conditions of the new age. 

In the Tory view, to maintain and to develop (or at any rate 
to adjust) a social order is a task requiring high and exceptional 
talents in the governor. To govern, as a publication of the Con¬ 
servative Political Centre has put it, is a “specialized vocation*’ 
requiring a “habit of mind” which can be acquired only by “spe¬ 
cialized preparatory training” in home and school.^ This art of 
governing, to be sure, does not consist merely in expertness or 
technical skill, but rather in an ability to handle men and affairs 
that depends more on character than on knowledge. Still like 
any other speciaUzed vocation, it can be practiced successfully 
o^y if Its practitioners are given a large discretion. The nature 
of the task itself inexorably implies inequality in power. Qualified 
as It may be according to time and conditions, the essential point 
remans : some must decide and command, others must accept and 

In one sense, Toryism, as compared with Radicalism or Social¬ 
ly, plays down the importance of politics. In its view, men have 
higher and more promising tasks than governing one another. If 
poycs IS conceived as an instrument of change, then those who 
r^st change may well depreciate poHtics. But in its stress on the 
perv^ive need for hierarchic authority, Toryism is strongly polit¬ 
ical Inequa ity of natural ability,” writes David Clarke “neces- 

^ Ws rise superior to other?” 
Md—this is the heart of the matter—“Indissolubly linked with 
class is the exercise of authority ”2 ’ 

a'TtheTr^" ^ ‘he po- 

theory that the rich shoul^rule because“they Ih 
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say that the governing class ought to have wealth and social status. 
But these are not the justifications of its power. On the contrary, 
they are conditions auxiliary to its social function; they are “privi¬ 
leges” necessary to enable it to rule effectively and well. “Respon¬ 
sible government demands certain privileges in the way of leisure 
and culture,” writes A. K. White. “Only those who are economi¬ 
cally secure can acquire the culture which . . . enables [them] to 
rule responsibly.”® The governing class is not primarily an owning 
class or a class of elegance and culture. It is rather a class that 
governs—in business, education, and political party; in church, 
army, and state. From this superiority its title to other superior¬ 
ities is derived. If we may think of the class theory of the Social¬ 
ists as essentially a theory of “economic” class, we may contrast 
the Tory view as a theory of “political” class. 

That social order requires hierarchy, that the art of governing 
can and will be acquired only by a few, that good government 
calls for a governing class trained—perhaps even bred—for the 
task ; these are ancient tenets of Toryism. Other schools of political 
thought have looked with more optimism to other sources of 
social order. Economic Liberals, for instance, with their faith in 
the automatic mechanisms of the market, found that order in eco¬ 
nomic life required only a slight and occasional exercise of hier¬ 
archy. On a deeper level, the moral philosophy of Liberalism held 
that a large part of the citizenry were capable of understanding 
and respecting the foundations of the social order. Such mutual 
acceptance of common purpose and interest, according to their 
way of thinking, opened the way to popular government and 
dispensed with the need for paternalistic guidance. Radicals de¬ 
veloped still further the possibilities of free and rational discussion 
in a democratic community as the source of direction in the state. 
All these currents of thought have influenced modern Conserva¬ 
tism. But it still retains a strong emphasis on the old belief that 
without “degree” there can be no “order.” “Untune that string, 
and hark what discord follows.” 


The British Constitution : Tory Viev) 

The Tory approach leads to a distinctive view of the British 
constitution, of the meaning of democracy, and of the role and 
structure of the political party. L. S. Amery has developed this 
view of the constitution. In the Tory tradition (which Amery 

• The Character of British Democracy (London, i945)» PP* *7 :o. 
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regards as “the British political tradition") “all the emphasis," 
he says, “lies on the strength and stability of government.”^ In 
harmony with this emphasis, the British Constitution from medie¬ 
val times has developed around two basic elements. On the one 
hand is the Crown, the central governing, directing, and initiating 
element; on the other hand is the nation in its various “estates,” 
classes, and communities. At one time the Alonarch performed the 
function of initiation and direction. Nowadays it is the Govern¬ 
ment, while the House of Commons, and especially the Opposi¬ 
tion, perform the function of checking, critici2dng, and ventilating 
grievances. ® 


Parliamentary government and the mass suffrage have been 
grafted onto and adapted to the ancient bipolar structure of 
authority. But the democracy it permits is Tory Democracy. 
Amery sharply distinguishes his conception of democracy from 
that view which derives from the French Revolution and which 
gives the initiative to the people and makes political power 
wholly a delegation from the voter to the legislature and the 
executive (the view, in short, that I have called Radical Democ¬ 
racy and from which Socialist Democracy has arisen). In con¬ 
trast, according to Amery, the British system “has never been 
one in which the active and originating element has been the 
voter, selecting a delegate to express his views in Parliament as 
ell as, on h« behalf, to select an administration conforming to 
those views. » The function of the voter in this system is “essen- 
dally paKive He chooses between the tsvo alternatives presented 
to him by the leaders of the Government and the Opposition • 

tea ^o/lerde R promises, and especially akernative 

teams of leaders. British democracy therefore is “democracy by 

consent and not by delegation.” It is a system of “government of 

the people, for the people, with, but not by, the people."® 

ToT^ f rendering of what democracy means to the 

of democracy differs from Radical thought and certainly frorthe 
for t S bought. For both Sd caTand 
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ances which their governors then remedy with appropriate poli¬ 
cies. They do not merely choose between alternative policies that 
are prwented to them by alternative leaders of Parliament. They 
also originate policies as well as decide between them. To be sure, 
the voters need not decide (Questions of detail or of parliamentary 
timing—although the extreme versions of Radicalism that sup¬ 
ported the referendum and other devices of direct government 
have that implication. Presumably, there is also a place in the 
making of policy for technical expertise. Still, in an important 
and fundamental sense, the directing force in policy-making is 
public opinion. Exercising a reasonable, but limited, power of 
discretion, the task of Parliament and Government is to carry 
out its mandate. 

Tory Democracy gives the voters power. But it is the power 
of control, not initiation, exercised under government by consent, 
not by delegation. With its acceptance of mass suffrage, Tory 
Democracy blends the “oligarchic tradition” and the old concep¬ 
tion of bipolar authority. Leaders take heed of the public’s griev¬ 
ances. Like Disraeli, they are concerned with “the condition of 
the people.” They take into account the voice of public opinion, 
but without necessarily being guided by it. For it is their task to 
initiate and determine policy in the light of what they think neces¬ 
sary and desirable. In turn the voters are expected to recognize 
that what has been done is for the best and therefore to renew 
their trust. “A British government,” wrote Amery, “... is an inde¬ 
pendent body which on taking office assumes the responsibility 
of leading and directing Parliament and the nation in accordance 
with its own judgement and convictions.”^ 

The British Constitution embraces democracy. But which kind 
of democracy: Socialist or Tory? The authorities are divided. 
If Amery declares for the old theory of bipolar authority and the 
essential passivity of the voter, Herman Finer takes the other side, 
sharply criticizing Amery for overstressing the initiating powers 
of the Cabinet and of parliamentary leaders and for undervaluing 
the role of party in making general policy.® 

Sir Ivor Jennings, perhaps the leading authority on the con^- 
cution, has entertained views that could hardly be reconciled with 
Tory Democracy. “The electorate,” he wrote, “is the basis of all 
governmental power. . . . The Government exists only because 

’ Ibid., p. 31. 

* Finer, op. cit., p. 396n. 
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the majority of the voters have approved a certain broad policy - 
“Democracy as we understand it,” he says, “means that the people 
choose the rulers and the rulers govern according to the wishes 
of the people.” British parties are not mere electioneering organiza¬ 
tions, but ^e “truly based on competing political principles.” 
In preferring one party to another, therefore, the electorate not 
on y prefers one Government to another but prefers one line of 
policy to another.” Because of the party system, “public opinion 
can operate and there is “close relation between the policies 
followed by Government and the general ideas of the majority 
of the electorate. “We have government by the people,” he 
wntes, not merely because the people exercise a choice freely 
and secretly at short intervals, but also because it foUows from 

of T 1 H ^ machineiy of government—the House 

of Lords iiyiart excepted—is keyed to public opinion.”^ 

tor the Tory Democrat, on the other hand, the voters choose 

Po«cv broad 

policy. This Government, whUe no doubt it considers the 

ishes, and certainly the feelings and grievances of the people 
nece“ To light of what it thinks bL and 

mocrtcTisTrr°"’ “principles’Tto which Tory De- 

RadTa 7 or ‘bat it is much less inclined thT the 

policies it wiU Idonr^r^ “ “ program spelUng out the 

“opeme” P°"'"‘- opinion does indeed 

Gove"lem 'be poUcies of a Conservative 

ment isTendered 7 "®\'be grant of power to it. But this judg- 

leader^h^oToSrbrrSL'r:L“ ^ a 

-uM ^„ther than! 

The Bnnsh Cemeu«ee,on (New York, .,4.). pp. eo,. a.,. 
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yance. Moreover, they considered futile any attempt by the electorate 
to direct or restrict the leaders by a specific mandate for any par- 
ticular legislative measure.^ ^ ^ 


PARTY AND GOVERNING CLASS 

These two conflicting conceptions of the British constitution 
have consequences for the Conservative and Labour views of 
party its function in the politicaf system and its internal struc¬ 
ture. Amery, elaborating this point, finds the basis of the British 
two-party system not in the division of society into two economic 
classes, each giving rise to a party; rather he starts from the 
bipolar conception of authority that gives “all the emphasis” to 
strong and stable government. The two-party system, he con¬ 
tinues, is the natural concomitant of a political tradition in which 
government, as such, is the first consideration and in which the 
views and preferences of voters or of members of Parliament are 
continuously limited to the simple alternative of voting ‘for’ 
or against.’ ”3 Party unity, then, is as important in Tory as in 
Socialist thought, but for different reasons : not because a body 
of voters have mandated their M.P.’s to support a program; not 
because a class with unified interests and aspirations has sent 
delegates to the legislature; but because strong and stable govern¬ 
ment is a necessity of social existence. The new functions of gov¬ 
ernment in recent times only make this necessity more urgent. 

It follows also that if the initiative in making and proposing 
policies rests with parliamentary leaders, then the extra-parlia¬ 
mentary party will be essentially an electioneering body, although 
it may also be given the opportunity to offer advice to leaders. 
So indeed runs the Conservative Party’s official theory of its 
function and structure. The extra-parliamentary party does not 
originate and decide what policies the party will advocate in 
Parliament or before the electorate. Overriding authority in this 
sphere is vested in the Leader—the leader of the parliamentary 
party. As the Committee on Party Organization reported in 
1949, “endorsements and pronouncements on Party policy are 
the prerogative and responsibility of the Leader.”* Resolutions 
on policy may be passed by the representative assemblies of the 

^The British General Election of 194$ (London, 1947), pp. 60-1. 

^ Op. cit.y p. 17. 

* Interim and Final Reports of the Committee on Party Organization, 
National Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations (London, i 949 )» 
p. 36. 
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party and detailed programs may be adopted by them, but these 
are advisory only. 

Indeed, program as a statement for future policy will tend to be 
given a definitely secondary role in the party’s relations with the 
electorate. The Tory conception of the wide and independent 
authority of Government and parliamentary leaders implies that 
they will have a very free hand to do what they think best. As 
Churchill told the annual conference in 1949, even while accept¬ 
ing the elaborate program it had just approved : 

All I will promise to the British electorate in your name, and the 
only pledge that I will give on behalf of the Conservative party is that 
if the government of Britain is entrusted to us at this crisis in her fate 
we wiU do o^ best for all, without fear of favor, without class or 
party bias, without rancor or spite, but with the clear and faithful 
simplicity that we showed in the days of Dunkirk.* 


Moreover, the Tory theory of the constitution and of the role 
of party is inseparable from its conception of the governing class. 
Miss parries are unavoidable in a time of universal suffrage But 
m the Tory view, party should be built around the relation of 
governing and governed—an ancient relationship in which class 
toncoons do not divide, but rather integrate and unify. Accord¬ 
ing to Tory sociology, this distinction is inevitable in any function- 
mg society. But there is need also for the Tory tradition to guide 
^d shape it. Both leaders and followers need to be instructed in 
their roles. As essential as the tradition of noblesse oblige and 
public service among the governing is the tradition of deference 

among the governed. 

Jhe “good society” in the Tory view is characterized by the 
proffer and acceptance of reciprocal advantage,” according to 

suDeriori^“"^’ publication. “Whatever natural 

o7sode^”%Tr 

duw of I 7 ■■ecprocal. “Because, if it is the 

of thef™^ leaned to instruct the ignorant, it is no less the duty 
the to allow themselves to be instructed, of the clumw 

cise ^ . “^^^^^olubly linked with class must be the exe^ 

du^ h authority implies 

^ub^7to it r^pect’^nd 


National Union of Conservative and 
(London, .,5,), pp“ o „f.a. 
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As anyone who has ever known England can report, these senti¬ 
ments are shared by many of the governed as well as by the 
governing. Among the masses of Victorian England, as the Times 
said in its famous obituary, Disraeli found the Tory workingman 

as the sculptor finds the angel in the marble.” Today, the 
deferential voter among the British working class remains indis¬ 
pensable to a party that gets half its electoral support from that 
stratum of the population. Summarizing a study of working-class 
opinion, R. T. McKenzie reported that many voters, who by any 
objective criterion must be called working class, perceive the 
Labour Party “as being less competent than the Conservatives and 
‘less fit to rule.’ ” “This,” he continues, “is partly because a con¬ 
siderable section of the British electorate positively prefers to be 
ruled by its social superiors, who have presumably either inherited 
their competence or at least demonstrated it by achieving high 
social status.”® 

The Socialist theory that class divides the two parties can be 
traced widely among the British electorate, especially those who 
support Labour. For them the Labour Party “stands for” the work¬ 
ing class, while the Conservatives stand for only the interests of 
the middle and upper classes. But the sentiments of Tory Democ¬ 
racy are also strong among the working class. These people vote 
Conservative, but they see power in the party as belonging to a 
governing class to which they are ready to defer. 

The Conservative Party is the gentlemen’s Party. They’re the people 
who have got the money. I always vote for them. I’m only a working 
man and they’re my guv’nors. 

The Conservatives have got more idea of what they’re doing than 
the people who come up from the working class—the mines and such 
like. Working-class people are not the sort to run the country, because 
I don’t think they understand it really. I’m sure I wouldn’t if I got 
up there. 

The Conservatives have had more experience over the centuries. Its 
in the blood for them, running the country'. There’s more family 
background in the Conservatives, more of the aristocratic families, 
more heritage.® 

Such evidence could be multiplied indefinitely. It only fills out 
what any traveler’s everyday conversations confirm. 

^The Observer (July 19, 1959). 

® Ralph Samuels, “The Deference Voter,” Lejt Revtevff No. i 

(January/February, i960), pp. 9-13. 
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SociALiyr AND Tory Democracy 

Tory Democracy accepts class rule—this derives from its es¬ 
sential and ancient Toryism : “hierarchy is the order of nature,” 
as a Conservative writer put it recently.^ But Tory Democracy 
is also democratic in its own way. Although it is not, in Amery’s 
words, government by the people, it is nevertheless government 
with the people. It provides a role for the people, specifically for 
the working class. What is this role? 

Within the formal structure of the state (though not in other 
spheres of the social system), the people as electors choose their 
rulers. Essentially, when all goes well on both sides according to 
Tory theoiy, this is an act of renewed confidence in the governing 
class. Tradition has established certain external signs—accent and 
mode of speech, education at the great public schools and at 
Oxford or Cambridge, famous family names, the possession of 
wealth—as means by which the governed may identify those 
whom they may wisely choose for office. These'are not the only 
bases on which the Tory voter will judge. Tory thought has so 
far adjusted to Radical democracy as to concede that the voter can 
m some degree assess the results of the rule of the governing class. 
Those who exercise authority,” Clarke can write, “will be re- 
spected if they show themselves fit to exercise it.”2 But this judff- 
ment of fitness is rendered after the event. It is a judgment on what 

for thrfuZ P'-ojection of what is willed 

over^h/ control, not initiation. More- 

over, because of the tw o-party system, this act of control can at 

most only shift power from one team of leaders to another. At the 
nme of an election, according to Amery, the voter’s “function is 
the limited and essentially passive one of accepting one of the nvo 

mo? “ T shLld also add that^n 

most cases the voter properly makes an independent judgment 

ordy with regard to matters that touch him Lsely aid fvhich 
wkFh!.?° “because of their e.xperience 

“ CoiueniaoVe TraJi.ion (London, .,57,, p. 

* Op. cit., p. 16, 
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great matters of state, but also to “handle men.” The Tory gov¬ 
ernor faces two ways: toward the problems of government and 
toward the forces of public opinion. As a party leader bent on 
winning the support of these forces, he cannot rely simply on the 
external signs that mark him as a member of the governing class. 
In this respect he is in a more trying position than his predecessor 
in the ages of aristocracy. For he must pay attention to public 
opinion, interpreting to voters the manner in which he has dis¬ 
charged his trust and winning a renewal of their confidence. 

Such subtle and complex qualities of leadership also belong to 
his “specialized vocation.” “Many men can rule in a way,” writes 
A. K. White, “but few rule with that effortless grace which in¬ 
spires loyalty without loss of self-respect in those who are ruled.”^ 
It is such “effortless grace” in leadership that the great public 
schools seek, above all, to impart to their pupils. 

Of Conservatism, Hearnshaw wrote ; 

its very genius affirms on the one hand, the solidarity of the nation and 
the unity of all classes in the whole; on the other hand, the propriety 
of leaving predominant political control in the possession of those 
who are by descent, by character, by education, and by experience, 
best fitted to exercise it.® 

On the one side, leadership; on the other side, deference. These 
pre-eminently political qualities mark out the line between classes. 
But in the view of Tory Democracy, it is a line that integrates 
their action for the common good by means of the Conservative 
Party. 

The Labour Party, Harold Macmillan has said, is “a class party. 
. . . They build on division. We are a national party. We build on 
unity.”® One might criticize these statements for exaggeration or 
a certain obliviousness to fact. For the Labour Party too is a 
national party, according to its own conceptions. And if there is 
anything in the preceding exposition, the Conservative Party 
can also be called a class party. Yet the beam in Mr. Macmillan’s 
eye is part of an elaborate and impressive intellectual construction, 
the theory of Tory Democracy. Millions of Britons of all classes 
do accept the class system as an integrating force in country and 
in party. They accept these ideas and their political behavior 
cannot be understood unless one recognizes that fact. 

* Op. cit., p. JO. 

® Conservatism in England (London, 1933), PP- * 93 ' 4 ’ 

* Conservatism, 1945-50, p. 102. 
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A Coalition 
of Pressure Groups 


What I have called the model of Socialist Democracy has provided 
^e Labour Party with a picture of itself for much of its lifetime. 
To the outside observer this self-portrait must be tinged with 
implausibiiity. One need not be a Tory to doubt that the ideal of 
mtraparty democracy can be realized in a modem mass party and 
to wonder how much real influence the rank and file can exert in 
comparison with their national chiefs. Nor is it easy to believe that 
the many members of such a party—even if we think only of the 
acaviste—can be united on a significant ideology or social philos¬ 
ophy Such a political formation, it would seem, would have to be 
a coahoon, embracing many interests and points of view. One 
must also be skeptical of the possibiUty of programmatic party 
government with its formula of party program: electoral man¬ 
date: govermnent by mandated program. Surely this formula is 

D«d!!^,hl '“''r r <^hanging, complex, and un¬ 

predictable actuahties of govemmg. 

PLURALISM, ELITISM, IRRATIONALISM 


These common-sense 
three broad currents of 
theory, and irrationalist 
Pluralism in the guise 
Socialist conception of 
that the party members 


doubts are reinforced and developed by 

political thought: pluralist theory, elitii 
theory. 

of group theory raises doubts about the 
the party’s purpose. That conception is 
are, by and large, united in their accept- 
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ance of an ideology—a distinctive party view of the common good 
for society and that in consequence some actions of the party can 
be understood only in terms of this unifying common purpose. 
Pluralism implies no fixed view of what the purpose and structure 
of a political party, or of the Labour Party, must be. It strongly 
®^8^S^sts, however, that we consider favorably the hypothesis that 
the party is essentially a coalition of groups, each with its dis¬ 
tinctive aim or goal and that in consequence any action of the 
party as a whole can be understood by analyzing it into the action 
of these component groups. The party as a whole, for instance, 
supports a common program. But according to the pluralist hy¬ 
pothesis, this program is a composite, deriving from the goals of 
the various member groups. Leaders of the party function as 
brokers, mediating between groups in the party and, of course, 
uying also to attract other groups into it, or to its support. Thus, 
in the composition of the party program, they combine the de¬ 
mands of groups belonging to, or to be attracted to the coalition 
with such compromise, ambiguity, and gloss of principle as they 
find necessary and effective. 

The critical and most suggestive assertions in this hypothesis are 
that the component groups have different goals and the equally 
important denial that all groups share the same goal. The coalition 
purpose is formed basically by “logrolling,” each group support¬ 
ing the achievement of the goals of the others only because of their 
help in achieving its own goals. While the resulting program is a 
composite formed by addition, when goals are similar to one an¬ 
other, their statement can be generalized. For instance, several 
trade unions, each of which seeks better legal protection for its 
rights of organization, may state their objectives in the form of a 
general demand for such legislation applying to all trade unions. 
Such generalizing of goals, however, only masks the essential in¬ 
strumentalism of the bonds holding together the coalition. 

This illustration may suggest that the goals of the members of a 
coalition are self-interested and no doubt the logic of building and 
maintaining coalitions is most readily illustrated when their mem¬ 
bers aim at benefits to themselves. But group theory is not neces¬ 
sarily wedded to utilitarianism. The goal of a group may be 
sternly other-oriented, encompassing benefits for persons in no 
way connected with the group, and yet retain the essential trait of 
being separate and distinct from the goals of other groups in the 
coalition. Thus educational or penal reformers might join a po- 
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litical party like Labour and support its program, but solely in 
order to enhance the chances of their particular reforms. 

If one follows this pluralist line of thought, one will think of the 
Labour Party as a coalition that includes various groups, such as 
trade unions and reformers with special concerns, each component 
group aiming at its particular goal. In this coalition, the “socialists” 
are nothing more than one member.* Their goal, to be sure, is very 
broad, a state of affairs described as the “Socialist Commonwealth.” 
This means that there is some overlapping of goals, the miners, for 
instance, wanting the benefits that come to miners in a Socialist 
society, although perhaps less urgently than more immediate im¬ 
provements in their conditions of life and work. Except for this 
overlapping, each group has different goals and it is still denied 
that the party entertains a distinctive common purpose. 

While pluralist doubts attack the communitarian assertions of 
the Socialist view of the party, elitist theory contradicts its claims 
to democracy. The central proposition of elitism is that in such a 
massive political formation as Labour, the initiative and certainly 
the decisive power must be exercised by leadership. This general 
notion can be developed in various ways. Attention may be di¬ 
rected toward the role of a single leader, or of a unified leadership 
group, or of competing elites. The structure of leadership might be 
sharply bipolar, a single body of national leaders confronting the 
rest of the party as followers. It is possible and more likely, how¬ 
ever, that instead of a single elite, or leadership group, we should 
find various circles or echelons of influential persons as we move 

from the literal rank and file—the mass of dues-paying members_ 

through the activists of local parties and trade unions and delegates 
to the annual conference, on up to parliamentary and national 
trade umon cycles to the top political and industrial chiefs. In 
particular, elitist theory poses this question : What has been the 
role of the party conference in party decisions, especially those 
relating to program and policy, and what influence has conference 

exerted as compared with that of the parUamentary and trade 
umon chiefs? ^ 
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The techniques by which influence is exerted can be of various 
kinds, the rationalist-irrationalist distinction providing one broad 
criterion. Conceivably an elite might win and exercise influence by 
purely rational persuasion, monopolizing the power of decision 
simply because again and again it wins over its followers in free 
and sober debate. This ingredient may be larger in leader-follower 
relations than political theorists usually allow. Commonly, how¬ 
ever, exponents of elitist theory find that the influence of leaders 
is founded upon a capacity to induce what Graham Wallas called 
“subconscious, non-rational inference.”^ Whether by reliance upon 
traditional deference, demagogic manipulation of sentiments, char¬ 
ismatic appeal, or other “psycho-technic means,” and whether 
unified or in competition with one another, they “manufacture”— 
the word is SchumpeterV—the opinion of the group and impose 
it upon their followers. 

This is not to say, however, that the penetrating but rather 
amorphous insights of irrationalism are inevitably tied to elite 
theory. Powerful sentiments animating a large body of people may, 
from one viewpoint, appear as the material that gives the manipu¬ 
lator of opinion his opportunity. From another viewpoint, they 
may appear as forces that demand some mode of common action 
and which leaders may slightly deflect, but cannot resist, let alone 
create. In a country such as Britain, where class feelings are so 
ancient and deeply founded, it is hardly implausible to suggest 
that quite apart from what rational self-interest may dictate and 
leaders may try to impose, the sense of class irresistibly demands 


political expression. 

Like the elitist and unlike the Socialist, the pluralist plays down 
ideology or social philosophy as a bond of unity in a party and as 
a source of program and policy. But unlike the elitist and like the 
Socialist, the pluralist finds the origin of party policies in the de¬ 
mands and wishes of ordinary voters. His conception of democ¬ 
racy too is not individualist and, like the Socialist, he stresses the 
fact that these demands and goals originate in and are shared by 
members of groups. The Socialist, like the pluralist and unlike the 
elitist, finds that the basic initiative comes from groups. In contrast 
with both elitist and pluralist, however, the Socialist makes a large 
claim for ideology; party purpose, even after allowing for the in- 


^ Human Nature and Politics (London, 1920), p. xvii. 

^Joseph A. Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, 2nd ea 

(New York, 1947), PP- 256-64. 
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evitable deflections of tactics, personal idiosyncrasy, and the pres¬ 
sure of circumstance, flows fundamentally from a istinctive party 
perspective on society, economy, and polity. 


LABOUR AND THE NEW PRESSURE POLITICS 


The Labour Party has its great place in the history of British 

Socialism. But it also has a place in the history of British pressure 

politics. Knowing what the party later became, one may be 

tempted to read its later into its earlier character, and so to give 

undue prominence to Socialist influences during its first years. In 

ttying to characterize the party as a political formation at that 

time, it is helpful to look at it as part of the new pattern of politics 

that emerged between the Third Reform Act and the First World 
War. 


The key element in this new pattern was the organized interest 
group based on an occupational stratum of what had become a 
highly industrialized economy. A few examples may be mentioned. 
As previously observed, the railway politics of the late nineteenth 
cen^ had been much aflFected by the rise of nationwide asso¬ 
ciations of manufacti^ers and traders. In general, employers were 
developing organizations not only for economic purposes, but also 
for political action. In the last nventy years of the century, trade 
^ociations began to appear in substantial numbers and in 1898 the 
Employers Parliamentary Council, an interindustry organization 
tor representing business interests before Parliament and Govern¬ 
ment, was set up,* although British business did not find lasting 
and effective agents of political action until the establishment of 
the Federation of British Industries and the National Union of 
Manufacmreis during the First World War. From its beginnings 
in 1870, the National Umon of Teachers,® the agent chiefly of the 
elementary school teachers, took to pressure politics, as did the 

competitors from the secondary 

crW H r i^^erest itself gradually turned to or¬ 

ganized political action, landowners taking the lead in the first 


Pellmg, Labour and Politics isoo-i^oS^A 
S F F- CoTtrmittee (London »oc8) n t,. 
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phase, which began with the founding of the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture in 1865,® while farmers took the initiative in the second 
phase with the organization of the National Farmers Union in 
1908.'^ 

This is not the place to relate the political history of these 
bodies. It will be touched on only to note the many similarities 
with the political behavior of trade unions. The Parliamentary 
Committee of the T.U.C. on behalf of organized labor as a whole, 
as well as individual unions on behalf of their respective member¬ 
ships, sought to influence ministers and M.P.’s by standard lobby¬ 
ing techniques, backing up their powers of persuasion with 
meetings calculated to affect public opinion and with attempts to 
pledge candidates to the support of desired measures. So also did 
these other organized groups of producers. Moreover, other inter¬ 
est groups sought some sort of direct representation in Parliament. 
Economic strata, such as landowners and businessmen, which con¬ 
sisted of persons with wealth and social position, enjoyed direct 
representation simply from the presence in Parliament of “inter¬ 
ested” M.P.’s who themselves owned land or engaged in business. 
For this reason there was less need for these groups to turn to 
organization for the purpose of influencing Westminster and 
Whitehall or winning representation. Still, both the Central Cham¬ 
ber of Agriculture and the Employers Parliamentary Council had 
members in the House who helped with legislative matters. 

Organizations of the less-advantaged groups in the economy, 
however, turned most readily to the new methods and pushed 
them farther. For instance, they sought direct representation by 
sponsored M.P.’s—members who were ready to advocate the views 
of the organization in the House and who in turn received a sub¬ 
sidy for their election expenses and perhaps also, as in the case of 
trade union M.P.’s, maintenance while they were in Parliament. 
While the best-known examples are the sponsored M.P.’s of trade 
unions during their Lib-Lab phase, the N.U.T. also successfully 
used this device and it was imitated in the plans of the Farmers 
Union. 

A further extension of the new pressure politics was the attemp 
to turn a number of “interested” M.P.’s into a bloc that would act 

«Sce Alfred H. H. Matthews, Fifty Years of Agricultural Politics:The 
History of the Central Chamber of Agriculture 1S6S-191S (London, 1915^ • 

' See Peter Self and Herbert J. Storing, The State and the Farmer (Lon¬ 
don, 1962). 
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independently of the two major parties on questions of direct in¬ 
terest to the outside organization. In 1900 the teachers achieved 
this on a modest scale with their three sponsored M.P.’s, two 
Liberals and one Conservative. The Central Chamber of Agricul¬ 
ture attempted something of the sort in its establishment of a 
bip^san agricultural committee in the House. The Farmers 
Union similarly hoped to create from its pledged and sponsored 
M.P. s a bloc that could manipulate the balance of power on 
agricultural issues before the House and, while no “direct repre¬ 
sentatives of the Union” were elected until 1922, some sixty-eight 

M.P. s pledged to support the N.F.U. program were returned in 
1910.® 


Likewise, during the Lib-Lab phase of trade union politics, 
which began with the election of MacDonald and Burt in 1874, 
the relationship of Labour members with the Liberal Party con- 
si^ed m “a system by which you cordially cooperate with your 
nen s, whilst reserving to yourself, should need arise, your own 
independence of action."® The Lib-Labs attempted to act in uni- 

promoted by the Parliamentary Committee 
he 1 .U.C. that met with them to discuss parliamentary action 

^ formation in 1899 of a group of eight 
Lil^Lab M.P.;s “to watch closely the agenda paper%f the House 
Commons, in order to be prepared when labour questions were 
hkely to be under discussion."^ Indeed, they showed their inde- 

also at times on such 

polidcal questions as the South African war. 

paired%h^‘^"“K'"' movement, however, im- 

^red their cohesion. In 1894 the Webbs, referring to the trade 
union movement, wrote : ® 

*e basis of the ^ociation of these million and a half wage-earners 
B prunardy sectional in its nature. They come tog«hr an^Tor^ 

Mhere Conr""’ finterests as Boilermakers, 

whole woZrcjr'"’ tL"“ of tS 

salaried ' ' '• “8“' general Collectivism . . . fof the 

proposals oiUy L tmnslated into practical 

•dv^tage of r p”ar*°J“ “ *>-= “ Ptojects for the 

®/Wd., pp. 42-3. 


pp. 42-3. 

ITU? as quoted in Bealey and PeUing, 

r.U.C. Report .899. quoted in Bealey and PeUing; 


op- cit., p. 188. 
op. eit., p. 185. 
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As a result, they continued, the question whether it was possible 
to “counteract the fundamental sectionalism of Trade Union or¬ 
ganisation” and “to render the Trade Union world ... an effective 
political force in the State” was “the most momentous question of 
contemporary politics.”^ 

At the same time, the pull of party was strong and the Lib-Labs 
sat as Liberals and usually voted with the main body of the party. 
The organized agricultural interest was also confronted with that 
problem. In spite of their efforts to lift agricultural questions above 
party politics, both the C.C.A. and the N.F.U. found their rep¬ 
resentatives almost entirely among Conservatives on whom the 
demands of party usually overrode the claims of the agricultural 
interest. Disappointment with the tactic of the independent bloc 
led some sections of the C.C.A. to press for a bolder initiative when 
in 1907-8 a fairly strong move was initiated to set up an Agricul¬ 
tural Party. The local chambers, it is said, welcomed the proposal, 
but the C.C.A.’s governing body, in which M.P.’s were numerous, 
killed it with amendments.® 

The trade unions successfully achieved this further extension of 
pressure politics—which agriculture was unable to attempt—when 
they established and maintained the Labour Party. That event 
constituted not so much a change of goals as a change of tactics. 
The new tactics meant that the Labour M.P.’s would have a 


solidarity that the Lib-Labs had been unable to achieve. In par¬ 
ticular, they were to be members not of either major party, but of 
a distinct group that had the power to make binding decisions on 
its own policy. As before, however, the goals were primarily de¬ 
fined by “the direct interests of labour.” 

During the period 1868—1914 Government and Parliament were 
subjected increasingly to pressures from organized producers 
groups. A principal channel of influence was the new kind of in¬ 
terested” M.P., such direct representation taking various forms: 

1) M.P.’s who were merely members of the outside organization; 

2) M.P.’s who were sponsored and subsidized in varying de¬ 
grees; 3) sponsored M.P.’s who formed a bloc acting more or less 
independently on questions of interest to the outside organiza¬ 
tion; 4) a bloc of M.P.’s, sponsored or not, acting as a pressure 
group within one of the major parties; and 5) finally, in the case 
of the Labour Party, sponsored M.P.’s separated from other parties 

2 History of Trade Unionism, new ed. (London, 1920), pp. 678-9. 

® Matthews, op. cit., p. 340. 
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and bound to a measure of common action in Parliament. The 
character of Parliament was being changed and, quite accurately, 
the manifesto of the Labour Representation Committee in 1906 
said of it; “Landlords, employers, lawyers, brewers, and financiers 
are there in force" (from which it concluded rhetorically), "Why 
not Labour?” Recognizing the same trend in society as a whole, 
the N.F.U. asked with alarm in 1913 : 

The question we propose to ask you is whether you think you are 
safe, at a ^e when every trade is combining AGAINST EVERY 
OTHER, in remaining outside your own Farmers’ Union. Against 
every other, mind you. Every trade in the world is combined against 
yours. Dare you risk isolation?* 


The purposes and modes of action of the trade unions in the 
political arena were in harmony with this general pattern of pres¬ 
sure politics. VTien some of them founded a party in 1900, they 

beyond the tactics of pressure politics already estab- 
hshed. One may, however, think of the party during its first decade 
and a half as a coaUtion which included a small Socialist wing, but 
consisted l^gely of organized producer groups with many similar 
mter^. As Bealey and Felling conclude, although the L.R.C. 
M.F. s took the name of “Labour Party" after the election of 1906, 
they were still regarded by union leaders as “primarily a b^y 

the interests of organized labour—a pressure group 

Commons rather than a national pn- 
uacal party with aspirations of governing the country."® 


forming the Coalman 
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Assistants supported the new initiative because as a small union it 
could not get satisfactory legislative action by its own unaided 
efforts. On the other hand, the miners, who had long had repre¬ 
sentatives in Parliament, were opposed. The president of their 
Federation put their reasons bluntly to his members when he asked 
“why we as a Federation should be called upon to join an Associa¬ 
tion to find money, time or intellect to focus the weaknesses of 
other Trade Unionists to do what you are doing for yourselves, 
and have done for the last fourteen years.”^ Although the minere 
agreed on the need for greater labor representation and in 1901 
set up a central parliamentary fund for their own candidates, they 
did not find it to their advantage to affiliate with the Labour Party 
until 1909. 

The conditions that led each union to its decision often varied 
from one to another. Conventionally, of course, the Taff Vale 
decision is treated as the major cause of the growth that solidly 
established the new party. The grave threat it raised to the funds 
of the unions and so to a principal basis of their industrial action 
led many unions to seek through the L.R.C. the political strength 
to reverse the decision. Trade union membership in the party, 
which had only risen from 353,070 in 1900 to 455,450 in 1901, 
leaped to 847,315 in 1902, the year after Taff Vale. The decision 
was not responsible for the whole of this growth. The textile 
workers, for instance, who joined in 1903, were responding to a 
particular situation in Lancashire. But even here it was a similar 
threat, a local attack by the organized employers on the legal status 
of the unions, that led them to decide for direct parliamentary 
representation and affiliation with the L.R.C.® In short, as these 
instances illustrate, the strong sectionalism among the unions was 
being qualified by a similarity among their interests that made 
coalition easier and laid the foundation for the new tactic of 
solidarity in the House of Commons. The goals of the iirfant 
Labour Party reflected, on the whole, the interests of conventional 
trade unionism, the party seeking, above all, to protect the unions 
as industrial organizations and to promote a brand of social reform 
entirely compatible with capitalism and with the piecemeal social 
reform of the Radicals. 

Such stress on the role of trade unions may seem to neglect 

’ Miners Federation Annual Report, iSpp, quoted in Henry Felling, The 
Oripins of the Labour Party iSSo-ipoo (London, I954)« PP* 

* Bealey and Felling, op. cit., p. loi. 
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unfairly the influence of Socialists and Socialism in these early 
years. For two decades before the party was launched in 1900, 
Socialists had been spreading their message and, especially through 
the Social Democratic Federation and Independent Labour Party, 
advocating an independent party based on the working class. 
Socialist societies were members of the coalition constituting the 
party, and in comparison with their tiny memberships provided 
a disproportionate number of party leaders and M.P.’s. But after a 
year the S.D.F. withdrew, while the Fabians, preferring the tactic 
of “permeation,” assumed an attitude of “benevolent passivity” to- 
w^d the party.® The party, moreover, studiously avoided com- 
mitting itself to Socialism and, although Socialists, especially from 
the I.L.P., occupied positions of power, they did so only on con¬ 
dition that, whatever their hopes might be, they accept the limited 
objects of trade union politics. 

The conference of 1900, for instance, was a remarkable success 
for the I.L.P. leaders, who won a surprising number of victories in 
the votes establishing the L.R.C. It would be a mistake, however, 
to regard this as evidence that the Socialists, or this Socialist group, 
had much power. As Felling has pointed out, the victories of the 
I.L.P. resulted from the fact that on the main questions before the 
^nference it took a central position between two other groups.* 
^ 5^® one hand the S.D.F. wanted the new party to commit 
i^If to a Marxist program, while on the other a number of union 
ofticials and memben wanted to keep it under the control of the 
^Parliamentary Committee of the T.U.C Benveen these two ex- 
ttemes ranged the bulk of the delegates—the Railwaymen, the 
Hoot and Shoe Operatives, the Gasworkers, the two Dockers’ 
Umom and probably the Engineers—and the views of those groups 
coincided with those of the I.L.P. Of the key resolution of the 

advocating a distinct Labour Group in Parliament 
with its own whips and policy, Hardie said that it “represented a 
compromise upon reasonable and workable lines benveen the 
fferent sections.”2 Hardie was a man of missionary zeal, but as 
tmscharactenzation suggests, his actual role at the conference was, 

JBe^ey and Felling, op. cir., p. 169 . 
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in accord with the pluralist theory of leadership, very much that 
of the “broker” among groups who finds the formula that maxi¬ 
mizes consent, if necessary at the expense of breadth and clarity. 


THE ROLE OF CONFERENCE 

In its methods and structure, the Labour Party, in the years 
before the First World War, continued to display the pluralistic 
democracy that had characterized it during its foundation. Unlike 
the Liberals and Conservatives, the party had not grown out of 
groups first formed in Parliament. On the contrary, it had been 
deliberately created as the instrument of an extra-parliamentary 
movement which, moreover, although highly organized and en¬ 
joying a certain “instinctive solidarity”® was strongly marked by 
sectionalism. In consequence, during its early years the structure of 
the party was so shaped as to give great weight to the extra¬ 
parliamentary organization and to pluralize the forces exerting 
influence within it. 

The power of the annual conference over the parliamentary 
party was expected to be, and in fact was, far greater than that of 
the parallel bodies of either of the two major parties, even the 
Liberal Council at the height of Radicalism. One can get a sense of 
this relationship by comparing the decisions of the conference of 
1907 with the subsequent action reported by the parliamentary 
party. That conference, which met January 24-6 in Belfast, passed 
some twenty-one resolutions dealing with government policy and 
requiring action by Labour M.P.’s.^ These resolutions were di¬ 
vided about evenly between questions of what one may call social 
reform and questions directly concerned with trade union inter¬ 
ests. The subjects of the social reform resolutions and the body to 
which the delegate moving them belonged were as follows: 
temperance legislation (the Executive); old age pensions (Ama- 
gamated Society of Engineers); unemployment (London Irades 
Council); women’s suffrage (Woolich T.C.; amendment by Lon¬ 
don T.C.); education (Gas Workers); national sanatoria; pubU 
ownership of monopolies; opposition to miUtarism; reduction ot 
fee for naturalization. For the last four resolutions, which were 
passed without discussion and at the end of the conference, th 
speaker and organization were not reported. 

* The phrase is the Webbs’, op. cit., p. 678. 

* 1907 LPCR, pp. 43 -^ 3 * 
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Resolutions directly bearing on trade union interests were : the 
eight-hour day (Ironfounders); amendment of trade union law to 
facilitate amalgamations (Carpenters); state insurance by employ¬ 
ers for purposes of workmen’s compensation (Shop Assistants); 
hours and conditions of work of shop workers (Shop Assistants); 
factory act amendment to reduce hours of paper mill workers 
(Paper Mill Workers); amendment of the truck act (Clothiers’ 
Operatives); factory act amendment against sweating in the cloth¬ 
ing trade (Clothiers’ Operatives); industrial assurance legislation 
(Prudential Assurance Agents); wages of Government workers 
(Deptford Victualling Yard Workers’ Protection League); postal 
grievances (The Fawcett Association, a post ofiice workers’ 
union); state provision of workshops, schools and pensions for the 
blind (League of the Blind). In nearly every case, the resolutions 
of the second category reflected a particular problem confronting 
the trade union to which the mover of the resolution belonged. 

This brief enumeration itself indicates the very great extent to 
which the affiliated trade unions used the party, and specifically 
the party conference, to promote their sectional interests. In Par¬ 
liament the unions had won their long struggle for sheer legality. 
In industry they were winning their battle for recognition by 
employers. They were still far from having won, however, that 
basic code of legislation protecting the interests of their workers in 
their conditions of employment, which was achieved in the next 
forty years. Hence, in its practical British way, each union, in the 
light of its particular needs, was making vigorous use of the new 
political instrument. 

Their numerous and urgent demands, indeed, had caused mis¬ 
givings among the party’s leaders on the Executive and in Parlia¬ 
ment. Many of the resolutions submitted to the conference had 
“instructed” the parliamentary party to take certain action “during 
the coming session.” As previous experience had shown, the result 
when such resolutions were carried was that the interested organi¬ 
zation expected immediate action by the parliamentary party. 
“The affiliated organisations,” as Arthur Henderson explained to 
the conference, “after getting their resolutions carried, if they did 
not get them put into the shape of a Bill, were constantly sen din g 
letters of protest.”® (The Liberal Council, it may be recalled, 


* lbid.f p. 50. 
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suffered from the same trouble as a consequence of the Newcastle 
Programme.) Yet in view of the limitations of time and opportu¬ 
nity in Parliament, it was impossible for the parliamentary party to 
carry out immediately and directly the will of the conference. 

In response to this situation, the Executive submitted to the 
conference of 1907 a resolution defining the relation between 
conference decisions and parliamentary action. It read: 

That resolutions instructing the Parliamentary Party as to their 
action in the House of Commons be taken as the opinions of the Con¬ 
ference, on the understanding that the time and method of giving 
effect to these instructions be left to the Party in the House, in con¬ 
junction with the National Executive.® 

This resolution, one may note, fully acknowledged that con¬ 
ference could instruct M.P.*s. Nor was this denied by the 
spokesmen for the Executive—Hardie, Pete Curran, and Arthur 
Henderson. What the resolution gave to the leadership (that is, to 
the parliamentary party in cooperation with the Executive) was 
simply, in Hardie’s words, the power to decide “which questions 
should have priority.”^ 

Likewise, Philip Snowden, looking back on this time, recalled 
that “the party . . . was expected to take its directions from the 
resolutions of the Party Conference.” He added immediately, how¬ 
ever : 

Fortunately it never quite worked out like that in practice. The men 
upon whom has devolved the practical task of carrying out a Party 
programme realise how much more difficult that is than passing resolu¬ 
tions in a Conference after a few minutes discussion.® 

And, of course, the translation of will from conference to Parlia¬ 
ment was not instantaneous and mechanical. Yet during this period 
the relationship was very close. Each year the National Executive 
Committee reviewed the various resolutions of the party confer¬ 
ences and from them put together a list of bills and motions which 
it wished the parliamentary party to support in the House. This 
list was then discussed with the Parliamentary Labour Party at 
the opening of each session and, as McKenzie says, was normally 
adopted with only slight modifications.” If successful in the ballot, 

® Ibid., p. 49. 

Ibid., p. 49. 

Autobiography (London, 1934), Vol. I, p. Ji8. 
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members were expected to put forward the party bills in the order 
of priority decided by the joint meeting.® 

In Parliament^ the Labour M.P.’s expressed themselves on a 
great many questions by speaking, voting, and other actions. The 
Speaker, recognizing them as a party, called upon them to speak 
on all questions debated by the House and, as a consequence, it 
was said that the parliamentary party “man for man, out-talked 
^e average Liberal Member easily.”' What concerns us, however, 
is the action they regarded as significant for the party and which! 
therefore, was reported in the annual parliamentary report or the 
quarterly circulars. Measured by this standard, the concerns of 
the parUamentary party corresponded closely to those of confer¬ 
ence, a very heavy emphasis falling upon direct trade union in¬ 
terests. Indeed, on many matters there was an immediate relation 
to conference resolutioi^ passed at the 1907 conference.^ For ex- 
^ple, the highest priority of the session was given to pressing the 
Gove^ent definitely to commit itself to old age pensions legisla¬ 
tion. Aho m accord with conference decisions of that year, the 
introduced the Sweated Industries biU, the Unemployed 
Workmen biU, and the Coal Miners (eight-hour) bill; earned a 
resolution in favor of more drastic legislation regarding the clos¬ 
ing of shops and the hours of shop assistants; and “brought con¬ 
stant pressure upon the Government’’^ with regard to the wages 
of workers for the government and for government contractors, 
borne actions, of course, did not spring directly from the resolu- 

.KP nf n - conference. These included a biU to restrict the 
of Bntish dockers as blacklegs in strikes abroad; pressure for 

in falo^nf^^"?- inspectors; a resolution 

“ariou/r/ incidence of local property taxes among 
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report, “carrying out resolutions” of the railway workers union.^ 
Likewise, the Eight Hours bill for miners, although introduced by 
the parliamentary party, had originated with the Miners Federa¬ 
tion, not yet affiliated to Labour.® Moreover, while a bill to extend 
to Scotland the Provision of Meals Act of 1906 did not originate 
in a resolution of the 1907 conference, the original act itself had 
been urged by conferences in 1905 and 1906. 

Among the social reform questions that had been taken up by 
the 1907 conference, old age pensions and unemployment were 
given substantial attention by the party in Parliament. Only very 
limited action, such as intervention in a debate, was taken on be¬ 
half of temperance, state provision for the blind, and woman 
suffrage, while the last four social reform resolutions passed by the 
conference found no reflection whatsoever in the reported activity 
of the parliamentary party. On the other hand, the grievances of 
the shop workers, clothing workers, postal workers, and govern¬ 
ment workers, as expressed at the conference, were given sub¬ 
stantial attention and, although several conference resolutions in 
this category were passed over, the greater part of the parlia¬ 
mentary party’s efforts was concerned with questions of direct 
interest to trade unions. 

In the light of this evidence we may reassess the significance of 
the resolution of 1907 defining the relation between conference 
decisions and parliamentary action. No doubt the P.L.P. some¬ 
times independently initiated policies that it would advocate in the 
House. The impressive fact, however, is the very great extent to 
which it acted in response to the initiative of extra-parliamentary 
sources. This initiative might run directly from the trade unions to 
the parliamentary party. But in most cases it was expressed through 
a conference resolution. In relation to these initiatives, the parlia¬ 
mentary parry had, as the resolution of 1907 granted, the power 
to decide questions of priority. The main substance of its work, 
nevertheless, was performed under the direction of conference. 


PLURALISM IN STRUCTURE AND PURPOSE 

According to A. L. Lowell, writing in 1908, the Labour Party 
outside Parliament was “not a compact body.” “It is hardly a fed- 


* Ibid., p. 45. 

^ Ibid., p. 45, and see G. D. H. Cole, 
ipi4 (London, 1941), p. i 93 - 
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eration,” he continued, “but rather an instrument for combining 
the political action of many independent organisations for a single 
purpose, that of electing representatives of Labour to the House 
of Commons.”® Within the House, however, he said, it had made 
its representatives “a united party.” A central parliamentary fund 
had been set up to pay a fraction of each candidate’s election ex¬ 
penses and, especially, a salary of £200 a year if he were elected 
to Parliament. Lowell particularly stressed the fact that fcy the 
constitution of the party, moreover, candidates were obliged to 
“undertake to join the Parliamentary Labour Party, if elected” and 
to agree to abide by the decisions of the Parliamentary Party in 
carrying out the aims of this Constitution.”'^ 

In practice the action of M.P.’s was not rigidly controlled, 
since, as Snowden recalls, differences of opinion led to the intro¬ 
duction in 1906 of a “conscience clause,” which gave “freedom to 
members of the Party who felt a difficulty in accepting a majority 
decision either to abstain from voting, or even to go to the length 
of voting against the majorit>' of the Party."® The party met every 
. week during the session to decide what was to be its course of 
^tion in the House. Its officers also met daily.® But although Mac¬ 
Donald, as Secretary of the Executive Committee until 1911, ex¬ 
ercised a considerable influence over the local organizations, in 
Parliarnent the party lacked the unifying influence of a leader in 
the traditional sense. And certainly, although the original concep- 
oon of the party owed a good deal to the example of the Irish 
Nationalists, the Labour Al.P.’s gave to no chief a loyalty ap- 
^oaching that given John Redmond by his follower in the 
Mouse. Each year the party elected a chairman for the cominff 

(Hardie, Shackleton, Henderson, Barnes, and 
MacDonald) holding this position between 1906 and 1914. That 

none of these enjoyed the power of the traditional party leader 


Art. III. Clauses i and 2. 
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proceeded from deliberate design as well as the natural flow of 
forces in the party. 

The Labour Party [wrote Snowden], had always set its face against a 
permanent Chairman, and had insisted that the Sessional Chairman 
should not be regarded as the “Leader.” It was considered undemo¬ 
cratic. The Party must not permit one man to dictate the policy of 
the Party. The Chairman was simply the mouthpiece of the Party, 
stating its decisions in the House of Commons.* 

Dissension often arose within the party and not infrequently led 
members to take different paths toward the division lobbies. The 
issues dividing them were not only those on which Socialists and 
non-Socialists disagreed. There were also differences over religious 
education, women suffrage, and even such questions as whether 
children under sixteen should be legally prohibited to buy and 
smoke cigarettes.^ In the sessions of 1906 and 1908, for instance, 
in about one quarter of the divisions, one or more Labour M.P.’s 
voted differently from the rest of their colleagues.^ 

If the P.L.P. was, as Lowell said, “a united party,” this was true 
only if judged by the standards of party unity of the time. By 
British standards, the cohesion in voting of the Labour M.P.’s was 
not exceptional and fell well below its later achievement. In the 
1906 session the index of party voting for the P.L.P. was 80.4 per 


*Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 218. 

® See Division 241 H.C. Deb., 1908. 

* This conclusion and the data in the next paragraph are derived from 
a study I have made of party unity in the Conservative, Liberal, and Labour 
parties in the House of Commons during the sessions of 1906, 1908, and 
1945. In this study I computed two measurements of party unity, the index 
of party voting and the coefficient of cohesion. The first I took from 
A. L. Lowell, who defined a party vote as one in which 90.0% or 
of the members of a party voted on the same side of a question. &e “The 
Influence of Party upon Legislation in England and America,” Armual 
Report, American Historical Association, 1901. The second I took from 
Stuart Rice. See his “Behavior of Legislative Groups,” repr. in ^hn C. 
Wahlke and Heinz Eulau, Legislative Behavior (New York, 1959)' Starang 
from the assumption that a 50-50 split in a party signifies zero cohesion, one 
calculates the coefficient of cohesion by dividing by 50 the dineKnce 
between 50 and the percentage of party members voting on one side. Th^, 
when 90.0% of the members of a party are on one side, the CoC is 80.0/o. 

One further comment. To analyze every division in a session, as Lowe 
did, would involve vast drudgery. 1 have computed my data from a sample 
of I in every 10 divisions. I satisfied myself that this sampling 
would give reliable results by trying it for sessions for which LoweU had 

analyzed all divisions. 
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cent as compared with exactly the same figure for the Conserva¬ 
tives (Liberal Unionists included) and 88.2 per cent for the Lib¬ 
erals (Irish Nationalists excluded). In 1908 Labour’s index of party 
voting was 87.2 per cent, the Conservatives’, 78.7 per cent; and 
the Liberals’, 97.9 per cent. The figures for coefficients of cohesion 
tell the same story. For the 1906 session they are : Labour, 88.4 
per cent; Conservatives, 89.8 per cent; and Liberals, 93.9 per cent. 
For the 1908 session; Labour, 92.8 per cent; Conservatives, 88.4 
per cent; and Liberals, 95.0 per cent. 

During this period before the First World War, the party re¬ 
fused to frame and adopt a “programme,” although often urged to 
do so by its Socialist wing. But can its purposes be characterized 
in a general way? Its distinctive aims centered on the organiza¬ 
tional interests of the unions, the conditions of employment of 
their members, and the immediate circumstances of the lives of 
their members and families—in short, “the interests of labour.” 

not only by the L.R.C. when it de- 
scnbed its purposes in 1900, but also at the very start of the Lib- 
Lab phase of labor politics when the Labour Representation 
League announced its aims in 1869. And beneath the words there 
were important continuities of meaning. Like the Lib-Labs and 
the T.U.C. m those earlier years, the Labour Party gave first 
pnonty to defending the organizational interests of the unions. 
1 he effort to reverse Taff Vale is the principal example. Bills hav¬ 
ing been unsuccessfully introduced in 1903, 1904, and 1905, this 
demand was put at the head of the L.R.C, as of the T.U.C, man- 
itcsto m 1^6 and was wholly satisfied when the Liberal Govem- 

readily to pressure from its own supponers as well 
as the Labo^ Party, substituted the Labour bill for its own rather 
^der version and ParUament enacted the Trade Disputes Act of 

1^0. t^ce political representation had been r-*- j -- • • 

the unions, the protection of its power to fie 
dates also became an organizational interest, 
orne decision of 1909 a major object of the 
the legal status of the poUtical levy, a demand which, subject to 

L th^rLT n \ contracting out, wai coiceded 
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as the austere Gladstonian Liberalism of union leaders in the early 
days of the X.U.C. had given way to advocacy of piecemeal so¬ 
cial reform. Before the end of the century, the T.U.C. and the 
Lib—Labs had been won over to the cause of old age pensions and 
the eight hour day, and with these demands the Labour Party 
pressed forward. Other major measures of social reform that the 
party strongly supported and which were carried by Liberal Gov¬ 
ernments included the Wages Board Act of 1909, the Labour 
Exchanges Act of 1909, the Lloyd George budget of 1909, and 
the great act of 19 n establishing a system of compulsory health 
and unemployment insurance. 

Interests and Ideology 

One is tempted to say that these concerns of the Labour Party 
reflect nothing more than a straightforward, utilitarian politics 
of economic self-interest, untainted by ideology or social philos¬ 
ophy. But what an individual or organization takes to be its “inter¬ 
est” is not an immediate datum of experience. It results from an 
interpretation of that experience and in this interpretation some 
broader perspective—perhaps vague, perhaps ambiguous—plays 
an important part. The principal measures advocated by the 
Labour Party in these years could still be justifled on the premises 
of Radicalism and were so conceived by the bulk of the party in 
Parliament and the country.® These measures consisted of state 
action not merely to eliminate conditions judged bad, but also to 
create conditions judged good, the state itself sometimes providing 
these conditions by means of services that might involve redis¬ 
tribution of wealth. Such intervention, however, was piecemeal: 
it aimed to correct particular grievances and was usually instigated 
by the pressure of some particular social group. It certainly con¬ 
stituted no attempt to assert governmental guidance of the econ¬ 
omy as a whole or to change fundamentally its individualist and 
capitalist character. 

The bulk of the party, in short, shared a general frame of 
thought and values withm which it carried on its politics of in¬ 
terest, and this perspective could still be fitted into the ideology 
of Liberal Radicalism. Ramsay MacDonald may well have been 
exaggerating (for obvious tactical reasons), but it is notable that 

" For the Radical conception of policy on contrast with the Socialist con¬ 
ception, see above, Ch. Ill, 79-82. 
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he could say, while negotiating the entente of 1906 with Herbert 
Gladstone, not only that the majority of the members of the L.R.C. 
had hitherto worked with the Liberals and wished to continue, 
but also that the L.R.C. candidates were “in almost every case 
earnest Liberals who [would] support a Liberal Government.”® 

And in fact the Labour M.P. s did more than mctely serve the 
immediate interests of trade unions. They also joined enthusiasti¬ 
cally in support of the other Radical reforms of Campbell-Banner¬ 
man’s md Asquith’s great “New Deal” Governments. “The Labour 
Party, wrote Lowell in 1908, . . professes to be wholly inde* 

pendent of aU other parties, but really agrees with, and is inclined 
to support, the Liberals on matters that do not touch the special 
mter^ of Labour.”^ In the 1906 and 1908 sessions, for instance, 
a majority of Labour M.P.’s voted with the Government tellers 
m 89.0% and 84.0% respectively of aU divisions. This was not 
st^ge. On the whole, these Labour M.P.’s ardently shared the 
Liberalcommitment to Free Trade, Nonconformity, and Home 
Kule. -ney adhered to the Radicals’ anti-militarism and anti- 
imperM^ and with them championed democracy against aristoc¬ 
racy. They sided with the Government in its effort to amend the 
Education Act of 1902 and in its equally futile effort for temper- 

Zn “i!. f i! Government in 

support of them own Unemployed Workmen bill.® They sought to 

exploit them tactic of solidarity by bargaining with the Govern¬ 
ment, as when m 1911 MacDonald promised Lloyd George that 
Ae party would support his National Insurance biU and in return 

^nges of the Liberal Party at the polls and in Parliament worked 
TOmnIrpir “ K ® reformist achievement that has been 

pohocs, but a basic change in ideology. ^ 
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The Socialist Generation: 
The Commitment 


The Labour Party never ceased to be a coalition, but it also be¬ 
came something more. The party of the interwar years was a very 
different sort of political formation from the party of the Edward¬ 
ian decade. One needs new language and concepts to characterize 
its principal features. These features appear if one examines the 
party’s commitment to Socialism and its power structure. 

In 1918 the party made the formal decisions that committed it 
to Socialism and a Socialist program. Thenceforth it was accepted 
and official usage to say that its ultimate aim was a new social 
order, “the Socialist Commonwealth.” This change had been 
maturing over the years and particularly during wartime, as the 
readiness with which it was accepted by the party shows. What 
did the adoption of Socialism mean to the party? 

When one asks that question, one wants to know, in the first 
place, the intellectual content of the commitment. During the 
generation after 1918 Labour produced a huge mass of party ut¬ 
terance—conference debates, party programs, parliamentary 
speeches, and the like. Reflected in it one finds, of course, special 
interests and various currents of opinion, as well as chan^ng 
emphases of policy in response to changing circumstances. But 
one does not find merely a miscellany of ideas. Knitting tog^ er 
the pluralism of views, there is something that can be called an 
orthodoxy, a unified doctrine, even a system of thought, w ic 
not only pervades the party, but also, stiU more surprising^ 
persists without fundamental change through the interwar perio 

and into the years after 1945. 
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This change in purpose made the Labour Party a different kind 
of political formation—a radically different kind of “whole”— 
from a mere coalition. As a coalition the various groups in the party 
were joined by the logic of logrolling, fortified by wide similari¬ 
ties among their particular interests. The commitment to Socialism, 
however, meant that now all groups had the same object, the 
Socialist Commonwealth. As all traced their particular grievances 
to the same cause, the capitalist system, so all saw in a Socialist 
society the one and only remedy for those grievances. 

Previously one group could conceive of its grievances being 
remedied although those of its allies were not. This is indeed the 
essence of the political tactics of social reform, tactics which 
proceed from the reformers’ conception of the social and eco- 
normc system. In the reformers’ eyes, the system is such that 
particular conditions within it can be reformed without altera¬ 
tion of the system as a whole; hence the grievances of one group 
can be remedied while the grievances of others remain. For the 
Socialist, however, there is one grand and general cause of all basic 
grievances, the capitalist system, and the only permanent and 
thorough going remedy is the establishment of the Socialist Com¬ 
monwealth. The ^evance of one group can be remedied only by 
remedying the grievances of all. The groups suffering from these 
gnevances—primarily the working class—now have a solidarity 
of interest quite lacking among aggrieved groups in the Radical 
universe of (^course and their party has a solidarity of purpose 
far transcending the bonds of unity of a mere reforming coalition. 


BELIEFS AND VALUES 

During the bitter controversy that broke out in the Labour 
in 1951, It was often asserted by the “revisionists” that So- 
ciahOT IS essentially a social ethic. It was said, for instance, that 

nnn equality,” seeking to create greater equality of 

opportunity and, especiaUy, a much greater degree of equality 

revisionist case, set 

cron ^ Socialism; the particular means to these ends—for in- 

services—would change from one period to another, depending on 
circumstances and our knowledge of society ^ ^ 

But the commitment made by the party in 1918 was not merely 
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a commitment to a social ethic, a system of values. It was also the 
acceptance of a theory of society, a system of beliefs about how 
the main social forces actually operated and how they could be 
brought to operate differently. There were two facets of Social¬ 
ist ideology, the ethical and the analytical, the normative and the 
existential, and they were inseparably linked in the new sense of 
purpose which the party acquired toward the end of the First 
World War and which was broadly shared by its various compo¬ 
nents in the next generation. 

The Socialist system of values included a distinctive view of 
equality and liberty. But one gets at the heart of its ethical mes¬ 
sage with the concept of fellowship. “Socialism,” wrote Bruce 
Glasier in 1919, “means not only the socialisation of wealth, but of 
our lives, our hearts—ourselves.” 

Socialism, in truth, consists, when finally resolved, not in getting at 
all, but in giving; not in being served, but in serving; not in selfish¬ 
ness, but in unselfishness; not in the desire to gain a place of bliss in 
this world for one’s self and one’s family (that is the individualist and 
capitalist aim), but in the desire to create an earthly paradise for 
all. . . . Yet it may be better simply to say with William Morris that 
Socialism is fellowship, and that fellowship is life, and the lack of 
fellowship is death. Fellowship is heaven and the lack of fellowship is 
heU.' 

Glasier’s words are not from a scholarly treatise and should not 
be analyzed as the utterances of a professional philosopher. Yet it 
would be an even greater mistake to dismiss them as rhetoric or 
mere conventional morality and fail to see their distinctive ethical 
tendency.^ To ask for the “socialisation” of hearts, lives, and selves 
is to suggest a conception of the good life that bursts the bonds 
of even the qualified moral individualism of the advanced Radical 
reformer. The reformer will emphasize the positive duties of mu- 

' The Meaning of Socialism (London, 1919), pp. 226 and 229-30. 

^ It is certainly incorrect to say that the social ethics of Labour’s Socialisni 
was derived from the Bible, as is implied in the common judgment that in 
Britain the Bible made more Socialists than Karl Marx. Socialists, such as 
Keir Hardie, did indeed use the Bible when expressing their ethical position, 
but they used it in a highly selective way. After all, the Bible was used for 
ultimate justificarion by all sides in these controversies, certainly by capi¬ 
talists as well as Socialists. Liberals, Radicals, Conservatives, and indeed in 
their days Old Tories and Old Whi^ had relied on some version of the 
Biblical message. Given the wide variety of moral positions that w« thus 
derived from the Bible, one must also suppose some non-Biblical criterion 
of selection if one is to identify a certain social ethic with a Biblical source. 
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tual aid that individuals owe to one another. He is not a rugged 
inthvidualist insisting solely on the negative obligation of men Lt 
to harm one another; he claims that men also have an obligation to 
create eolations which will enhance the ability of all to live and 
live well. To this extent in his ideal community there is a common 
wUl, a system of purpose and sentiment that is identical in each 
pereon. But at the same time this ideal community, although quali¬ 
fied by such a common will, is strongly individualist. For within 
the framework of the common wUl each man finds his own wav 
to h,s unique vision of the good life and produces an achievement, 
moral and economic, attributable to himself alone. 

essVnri collectivism would totally eliminate this 

^ ^idearc PT”" experience. 

In Its Ideal community there would be no private griefs and joys, 

be themself personal. Selflessness would ^^t 

the self-sacrifice of the individualist who gives up an object of 

his own in order to help others reaUze the^ individual objects. 

s^^h self sacrifi^’ isolation of selves from which 

thfnew sod VT' '™"*cended and abolished in 

that hiTsetf an^' *cnse 

merVed Inlf the community would be 

Kuld Lve “ was a democracy/each mem- 

c^mZHal o ” J" continuous reformulation of the 

, . . purpose. But he would accept gladly such democratic 
decisions and his private will and personahty wLTd be mTrged ^ 

robUmPn; obT There wouWnn 

wouldlhe hifn^"'""’ i""“ evolving will of the community 

be mtaUy ‘‘socialize 7 anS“‘Telcmiz'ed 

*“PP°*' ‘hat such a total-not to say total! 

feUowship° Yerf/L'"'*'"’ ‘’““‘■‘"c of 

P^rful Stre™ of ni^'r t "'^7 i"dividualism. A 

^manTeLTtnwell'^ community, that is, of the need for 

to enjoy more ^«nl!e“ieTm relationships with each other, 

the nature of urbanized and * ®°me closer solidarity than 

grant.® “ ^ industrialized society seemed willing to 

•PoKoW and Visiar, (Boston. .,«o). pp. 563-4. 
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Socialism was a main current in this stream. In part, it consisted 
of a reaction against particular grievances, and Socialist parties 
in their practical political life were primarily concerned with 
remedying these. But Socialism also offered a vision of a new so¬ 
ciety where the self-development of each was not simply tolerated, 
nor simply supported by others, but integrally and internally re¬ 
lated to the development of the community as a whole. It was 
on some such “earthly paradise for all” that the doctrine of fellow¬ 
ship fixed the utopian hopes of the British Labour Party. 

This notion of the good life, this normative concept, was at the 
same time a fundamental principle of Socialist economics. For 
Socialists held that such solidarity was not only desirable, but also 
possible. Cooperation could take the place of competition and the 
public service motive the place of the profit motive precisely be¬ 
cause men could live in fellowship. They could be brought to dis¬ 
pense with incentives—with “the desire to gain a place of bliss in 
this world for one’s self and one’s family”—because they could be 
brought to identify their own individual good and gain with the 
common welfare. Men would not need the sticks and carrots of 
the free market to allocate them to their proper places and manners 
of productive work because they would gladly accept the de¬ 
cisions of a democracy to which they fully belonged and which 
they fully controlled. Fellowship, in short, would be the social 
force that made the Socialist Commonwealth a viable society. 

In 1924 Ramsay MacDonald told the party conference : 

. . . the aim of Socialism is to get at the hearts of men, because we 
cannot survive unless we discover how to produce the willing workers 
and not merely the man who toils for reward. We have been too long 
thinking and speaking as though the spirit of artistic production was 
different in kind from the spirit required for manual production. 
Those of us who drank early from the refreshing springs which Wil¬ 
liam Morris made to flow in a dull and deadening generation never 
held that heresy, and never will. Men live by their generosities, by 
their loyalties, not by their interest, and their self-regarding interests. 
And until somehow or other, by change of heart and condition, or 
both, we can put our industry on the footing of the willing gfft of 
service, we shall have nothing but quarrels and the sacrifice of the 
common weal. It is the aim of getting our industry on that footing, 
that is the aim of the Socialist inspiration that gives us power in our 
Labour Movement.* 


* 1924 LPCR, pp. 108-9. 
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The statement of this belief was not confined to ceremonial oc¬ 
casions, such as the opening of a party conference, but had been 
taken by the Socialist missionaries into literally millions of homes. 
A generation earlier, for instance, Robert Blatchford in Merrie 
England had observed that the critics of Socialism say that it is 
impossible because it would destroy "the incentive of gain.” That 
men respond to this incentive, he continued, is not, however, a 
constant of human nature, but only “the state in which men live 
under a competitive commercial system.”® And even in such a so¬ 
ciety one can see that there are more enduring and powerful 
motives on which a new society could be founded. 


Look about you and see what men do for gain, and what for honour. 
Your volunteer force—does that exist for gain? Your lifeboat service, 
again—is that worked by the incentive of dirty dross? What will not a 
soldier do for a tiny bronze cross, not wonh a crown piece? What 
will a husband endure for his wife’s sake? a father for his children? a 
fanauc for his religion? But you do not believe that Socialism is to 
destroy all love, and all honour, and all duty and devotion, do you? 

... Is there any community as united and as effective as a family? 
Ihe family is the soundest, the strongest, and the happiest kind of 
society, and next to that is the tribe of families. And why? Because all 
the relations of f^Uy life are carried on in direct opposition to the 
principle of political economy and the survival of the fittest. A family 
IS bound by aes of love and mutual helpfulness.® 


The problem with which these men were dealing is obviously 
or central importance to Socialist theory and would be of crucial 

'o the successful working of a Socialist so¬ 
ciety The incentive of gain" is the principal motor of capitaUsm. 
hociahsts would aboUsh it because of its corrupting influence on 
human nature and social relations. In the Socialist Commonwealth 
CT-p enjoy, if not absolute economic equality, at least a far 

®*l"ahty of condition than ever before. What then was to 

rion ^ ^ motivation? How was coopera- 

n, as a working system, to be substituted for competition? “The 

ductiL”™“ “the spirit of artistic pro- 

moral hfl • phrases Socialists attempted to suggest the new 

suDnnr^- ""u iUustrating what they meant and 

PP ng the plausibility of their expectations from their im- 
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mediate experience of the family, of merchant seamen, of civil 
servants, doctors, nurses, artists, inventors, and others who already 
acted from those higher motives on which the Socialist Common¬ 
wealth would depend. I do not mean to say that there was uni¬ 
versal agreement among Socialists on a systematic social psychol- 
o^. But that some such new culture and new morality would 
arise was central to the orthodoxy of the Labour Party. 

Ideology and Frogram 

Socialist theory included a view of the social forces that would 
make possible the new system of the cooperative commonwealth. 
It also provided an analysis of the source of the grievances that 
afflicted society and especially the working class. That source 
was the capitalist economic system. CapitaUsm was responsible 
for the waste and inefficiency of the modem economy, for setting 
man against man in the harsh egoism of the market place, for the 
oppressive inequality of worker and employer, rich and poor. Not 
individuals, certainly not human nature, but “the system” was at 
fault. Just how “the system” produced these evils was the subject 
of elaborate analysis. But all Socialists would agree that the root 
of the problem was the private ownership of the means of pro¬ 
duction, distribution, and exchange. 

A social movement or political party may be consistent in its 
adherence to certain broad views of social forces and values, and 
yet highly adaptable in the programs and policies it espouses over 
the years. In the United States, for instance, the Democratic Party 
is sometimes thought to have a core of belief that runs back to 
Thomas Jefferson’s “cherishment of the people,” yet its stand 
on such a matter as government intervention in the economy has 
ranged over a wide spectrum. It is some such flexibility that the 
revisionists of the Labour Party in the 1950’s wished to read into 
British Socialism. But the dominant ideology of the party dur¬ 
ing the interwar years hardly permits this reading. For the inter¬ 
war Socialist critique of capitalism implied a quite specific and 
programmatic consequence : as private ownership of the means of 
production was the source of existing evils, so common owner¬ 
ship was the main structural reform on which the new coopera¬ 
tive and democratic order would be founded. There was 
variety of opinion over the form that common ownership would 
take. When the Socialists first brought their resolutions into the 
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T.U.C and the Labour Party they caUed for “nationalisation.”^ 
Rather later “socialisation” often came to be used, normally under 
the influence of Syndicalism, as a way of suggesting immediate 
control over industries and firms by the workers employed in 
them. Accommodation was also extended to the cooperative move- 
m^t to include its mode of activities under common ownership. 
While embracing such variations, common ownership was stressed 
consistently, however, not merely as one among many features of 
the Socialist society, but as the basic and governing reform. 

finp constitution adopted in 1918 could de- 

“full fn ""ords of Clause 4 : The 

full frmts of their industry” were to be secured to the workers 

the"lean, "'a ““P™'he basis of the common ownerLp 
nnnuL and the best obtainable system of 

popular administration and control of each industry or service ” 

confeTenctof “a" ' '^hen at^its i^a^^ural 

of an rh ^ “the coUective ownerehip 

aU the means of producaon, distribution and exchange ” ^ 

Similarly, m 1894 Blatchford had been able to write? 
Idn^oTnltlfiSetror? understand it. It is a 

o^"=:mr?f pSsS^^^ fa^'aid 

p^i.. ..d .. ...d „d, ,o.™d 

in .W dttaid" '* Cddndl of Brtool 

TION OF SUCH “ thrONLv'sOl^I 

^And in 1933 Herbert Morrison wrote : 
of the late nineteentlT a^ndT^fy' “Socialists 

dic^ts, this has meant nationalisation in t?e “u'Pt for Syn- 

.91,. ““ 'Change” was added by conference in 

Quoted in Alan Bullock Th^ / ;/- v 
<9<So). Vol. I, p. ^ Times of Emest Bevin (London. 
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The vision of one Minister alone socialising two big industries in 
one year pleases me enormously. . . . Socialism for me is a policy for 
today and not for some indefinite day after tomorrow. . . . The func¬ 
tion of Labour Governments in the future will rather be to secure the 
socialisation of industry after industry under a management which 
can be broadly relied upon to go on with its work.^ 

In 1937, nineteen years after the Labour Party’s decision of 1918, 
Clement Attlee, the party’s leader, proclaimed: 

The evils that Capitalism brings differ in intensity in different coun¬ 
tries but the root cause of the trouble once discerned, the remedy is 
seen to be the same by thoughtful men and women. The cause is 
private property; the remedy is public ownership.* 

Attlee still expressed the ancient and orthodox meaning of So¬ 
cialism when, as Prime Minister and Leader of a party that had just 
won a sweeping victory in a general election, he told the 1946 
annual conference : 

We . . . are resolved to carry out as rapidly and as energetically as 
we can the distinctive side of Labour’s programme: our socialist 
policy, our policy of nationalisation.* 

Writing in 1956, a group of revisionists of the Labour Party 
characterized the belief of the Socialist pioneers of the late nine¬ 
teenth century in these words : 

Although differing in their views on the exact shape of ^ings to 
come, on their central message they were united—the economic system 
was wrong and had to be replaced by another and totally different 
one. Minor reforms to ease the sufferings of the victims of capitalism 
were all very well, but what was wanted was a new system which 
would have no victims at all. In setting this as their goal, socialists 
distinguished themselves from all other reform movements of the tinae. 

On one point only did they agree with the defenders of the estab¬ 
lished order. They shared with them the idea of their being two, 
distinct, opposing and ultimately irreconcilable economic systems— 
capitalism and socialism. You could have the one or replace it by the 
other, but you could not mix the two.® 


^Socialisation and Transport (London, 1933). P- 14®* 

^The Labour Party in Perspective (London, 1937). p. 15- 
* Quoted in Herbert E. Weiner, BriHsh Labour and PubUc Oumership 

^^°T^enti^^^Century Socialism: the Economy of Tomorrow (London, 
1956), p. 12. 
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Having described “this simple conception,” which once “domi¬ 
nated socialist thought,” these writers went on to point out that 
it “has undoubtedly faded with the passing of time, and the theories 
which supported it have been sharply challenged by events.” 
Nevertheless, “its influence,” they observed, is by no means ex¬ 
hausted. “Like a ghost from the past it still haunts our thinking."® 
There is no cause to quarrel with this analysis. But one wUI not 
understand the nature of the Labour Party of the previous gen¬ 
eration, nor will one be able to make sense of the prolonged and 
violent ideological conflict that shook the party during the 1950’s 
if one starts from the assumption that the “simple conception” 
was entertained only by pioneers of the early days and Left-wing 
extremists of a later time. The “ghost” haunted the party of the 

1950 s because it had been the soul of the party in the 1920’s and 
1930’s. 


If the implication of sudden and violent change is extracted 
from the term “revolution,” it is correct to say that the meaning 
of ^ciahsm to the Labour Party was a commitment to ultimate 
social revolution. At its foundation the party was, and during its 
later history it remained, massively devoted to parUamentary and 
democratic methods despite the efforts of Syndicalists, Commu- 
msts, or others to divert it from the path of consritudonaHsm. This 

hv "'"'k ^ gradualist, accomplishing its aims step 

by tep, statute by statute. In Parliament, moreover it fought to 

elecrinn 0"** “ particular measures of social reform fnd at 

elecnon times it knew how to put in the forefront of its appeal to 

h^rr^c^T’^ "material benefit. ModeLe in 

these respects, the party was, however, utopian in its ultimate 

M'ov:rn^■ VM' " he 

MovemenL The miUenary emotions that animated large sections 
They were f STa 


*Ibui., p. ij. 
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erences. But one can remind the reader of the flavor of these pro¬ 
nouncements. 

Three comprehensive policy statements were drawn up between 
the wars. In 1918 the first of these. Labour and The New Social 
Order, proclaiming “the end of a civilisation,” declared that “we 
need to beware of patchwork ... what has to be reconstructed ... 
is ... society itself.” In 1928 MacDonald wrote : 

The Labour Party, unlike other parties, is not concerned with patch¬ 
ing the rents in a bad system, but with transforming Capitalism into 
Socialism . . . industry must be converted from a sordid struggle for 
gain into a cooperative undertaking, carried on for the service of the 
community and amenable to its control. 

Stressing the same theme. For Socialism and Peace declared in 1934 
that “the choice before the nation is either a vain attempt to patch 
up the superstructure of a capitalist society in decay at its very 
foundations, or a rapid advance to a socialist reconstruction of the 
national life.” The central structural feature of that reconstruction 
was then clarified : 

There is no halfway house between a society based on private owner¬ 
ship of the means of production with the profit of the few as the 
measure of success, and a society where public ownership of those 
means enables the resources of the nation to be deliberately planned 
for attaining the maximum of general well being. 

The rhetoric of fundamental reconstruction and of “system¬ 
thinking” was carried over into the policy statements and confer¬ 
ence speeches of wartime, if anything in even stronger form. In 
1942 The Old World and The New Society announced “a crisis 
in our civilisation as profound as that of the Reformation and the 
French Revolution.” Both at home and abroad, in economic de¬ 
pression and aggressive war, “all the major evils of the ‘appease¬ 
ment period,’ ” it said, “are directly traceable to the unre^lated 
operation of our economic system.” It hailed the “new age of a 
planned democracy” and re-emphasized the ancient orthodoxy 
of Socialism : “Common ownership will alone secure that priority 
of national over private need which assures the community the 
power over its economic future.” Although shorter and aimed 
specifically at the election campaign of 1945, Let Us Pace i n 
Future revealed its descent from this body of sentiments in 
general views in which its numerous and specific pledges wer 
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embedded. Denouncing “the chaos of economic do-as-they-please 
anarchy as responsible for war^ exploitation, and depression, it 
proclaimed : The Labour Party is a Socialist Party, and proud of 
it. Its ultimate purpose at home is the establishment of the Socialist 
Commonwealth of Great Britain.” 

The form itself of the party’s comprehensive statements re¬ 
flected its new and distinctive approach to the task of governing. 
As the structure and purpose of the Labour Party differed from 
those of the Liberals, so also did the manner in whch they framed 
their proposals. Unlike the Nottingham or Newcastle Programmes 
of the Liberals, these statements were not simply lists of particular 
reforms. They presented a broad analysis of the state of the nation, 
developing the Socialist view of its ills, of their causes, and of the 
new system that would set them right. The significance of this 
^erence was recognized in the party. “May I remind you,” said 
Ramsay MacDonald to the conference in 1928, “. . . that the pro¬ 
of rhpN^^ ^ mere list of items of a programme, after the manner 
of the Newcastle Programme, was not the right way to go about 
the busmess.” On the contrary, the Labour Party's prfgram is 
meaningless unless you get the voters to see “thal for example 

audlenrr • • • you convey to the minds of yLr 

aband^n^d^ "^«*y the 

the break with liberalism 

maneuver by Xhl DeL^K^ out as decisive, it surely is the 
the premiership and Llovd Gen"^’ ousted from 

paring this co^p and Tfo^nT^ P'^“' I" 

G~g. b™ 

' 1928 LPCR, pp. 
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ate in any serious sense “an opening to the Left.” His principal 
supporters in the attack on Asquith, for instance, included Bonar 
Law, Sir Edward Carson, Max Aitken, and Lord Northcliffe—to 
mention only a few of the inner core. The new Government, in 
which the Liberal-Conservative balance shifted sharply toward 
the Conservatives (fifteen Conservatives received ministerial posts 
as compared with ten under Asquith), was viewed with deep ap¬ 
prehension by Ernest Bevin, who found in it bitter enemies of the 
Labour Movement.® There was a similar shift to the Right in Lloyd 
George’s majority in Parliament when the Liberals split between 
Asquith and Lloyd George, who now became heavily dependent 
Upon his Conservative support. 

This choice of allies by Lloyd George ultimately led to the 
breach with Arthur Henderson in August, 1917. In the “doormat 
incident,” Henderson was excluded from a meeting of the Cabinet 
while it discussed his proposal (which Lloyd George at one time 
had favored) that British delegates be sent to the proposed Inter¬ 
national Socialist Congress in Stockholm.® His hand probably hav¬ 
ing been forced by other members of the Cabinet,^ the Prime 
Minister then rejected the Stockholm proposal. With the Labour 
Party conference fully supporting the proposal, Henderson in¬ 
dignantly resigned from the Government.* 

Although Labour remained in the Coalition, this incident marked 
a turning point in the history' of the party. In the following months 
Henderson turned to the dual task of designing a new party or¬ 
ganization and framing for the first time a party program. For 
help in both tasks he enlisted the aid of Sidney Webb, thereby 
giving to the views of the Fabian Society, which had long been 
in decline, a major influence on the future of the party. At the 
conferences of 1918 the party adopted the new constitution and 
the new program. Labour and The Nev) Social Order^ with virtu- 


* According to Ray Miliband, Bevin complained that “the Cabinet . . . 
included some of Labour’s bitterest enemies." Parliantentary Socialism (Lon¬ 
don. 1961), p. 52. Actually, of the five men Bevin singled out ^ 

the party conference of 1917—Lloyd George. Lord Milner, Lord Rhondda, 
Lord Devonport, and Lord Derby—only the first nvo were members or 

the War Cabinet. See 1917 LPCR, pp. 9 <^ 7 * .. 

8 David Lloyd George. War Memoirs (Boston, 1934). Vol. IV, p. 15*- 
1 Henry Felling, A Short History of the Labour Party (London, 196W. 


p. 41 


2 See M. A. Hamilton. Arthur Henderson (London, 1938), P. W 
Graubard, British Labour and the Russian Revolution 
.956). pp. 25-35; and A. J. P. Taylor’s lecture, “Lloyd George. His Rise and 

Fall” (Cambridge, Eng., 1961). 
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ally no dissent. “The Labour Party,” wrote the American ambassa¬ 
dor in January, 1918, “is already playing for supremacy.”® 


An explanation that stopped at this point would leave a great 
deal unexplained. W^e can hardly suppose that this major upheaval 
in the British party system was the result of the decisions and re¬ 
actions of half a dozen men at the top of British politics. “Right 
up to 1914, writes Cole, “any attempt to commit the Labour 
Party to Socialism would have endangered trade union support.”■* 
Why then were the unions so ready to accept this sharp ideological 
smft to the Left in 1918? A clue to one possible explanation is 
given by the speech with which J. H. Thomas initiated the debate 
on Labour s new program at the conference of June, 1918. During 
the war, he emphasized, the Government did not entrust the con- 
ui?® economy to private enterprise, but turned to state con- 
trol. The taking over of railways, mines and munitions factories 
and other controlled establishments during the war,” he said 
reaUy meant that in the considered judgment of the Government 
y . the private ownership of these things in time of war was a 
danger to the State.” In his view it followed that in time of peace 

Sable^"" ’’ dangerous and state control equally 

by Socialists in the postwar years 

WeXdemeH' 'f' i"-°'ved vast Jd ut 

^ extensions of state power over the economy. These 

included not only such interferences with the free market^ price 

aXmenf of the"°T^ ‘"J' government man¬ 

agement of the railways and coal mines. As a result of their 
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may readily grant that wartime measures taught trade 

* Quwed in PeUing. Short History, p. 42. 

Robeiis "'writK f (London. ,948). p. „ Ben C 
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unionists that large-scale state control was practicable as well as 
beneficial^ But to ask for greater state control, even including 
public ownership of mines and railways, is not the same as to adopt, 
as Labour did in 1918, the comprehensive ideology of Socialism. 
For Labour’s decision did not consist only in a demand for the 
particular measures set forth in the program of 1918, multitudinous 
as they were, but also as I have argued in previous pages, in a 
commitment to a new system, a “new social order,” indeed a “new 
civilisation.” This ideological break with Liberalism was intimately 
related to the other major decision, the adoption of a new frame¬ 
work of organization. It is necessary to examine the interdepend¬ 
ence and causal priority of these two decisions. 


In its effect on the future relations of the Labour Party with the 
Liberals, the commitment to Socialism was crucial. It ruled out the 
old cooperative relation as well as any closer union of the two 
parties. Or to put the matter a little differently : the adoption of 
Socialism set the seal on the decision of 1900 to form a separate 
and independent political party. In spite of the words of 1900, 
Labour’s independence in actual practice had been far from reso¬ 
lute. Cooperation with the Liberals had deeply qualified its pro¬ 
claimed independence not only in Parliament, but also in the 
country. In view of the leaders’ public adherence to independence, 
it is not strange that they felt obliged to conceal the entente of 
1906 from the membership. Such electoral arrangements have often 
been the road to fusion. Nor did the agreement of 1906 mark a 
temporary and exceptional tactic. In practice, Labour continued 
to refrain from offering a broad electoral challenge to the Liberals 
during the prewar period. 

It is hardly a universal law of political behavior that when two 
parties follow a tactic such as that represented by the entente of 
1906, they must have in common some bond of ideology, or at 
least not be divided by opposing ideologies. Still, such cooperation 
is greatly facHitated if the alUes belong to the same poliucal 
tendency. MacDonald suggested as much when, in the 1906 nego- 


’At the p=«y conference of .9.7. G. J- 
the conference as well as chairman of the P.L.P. and 
cure for profiteering is “the principles of ownership and 
advocated solely by the Labour Party.” Referring to i 

vention during the war, he then said that progress in applying [these] 

principles has been remarkable.” ipi? LPCR, p. 85. 
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tiarions, he made his only slightly mendacious statement to Herbert 

Gladstone that the L.R.C. candidates could be regarded as “earnest 

Liberals.” So long as Labour’s purposes were simply those of trade 

umon politics, framed in the broad terms of Radical ideology the 

independence of the party was still seriously in doubt. Indeed, 

there remained the real possibility that it might become simply a 

wing of a more socialistic, though not Socialist, Liberal Party 

Conversely, while the adoption of Socialism did not create bar- 

ners to cooperation that in no conceivable circumstances could 

have been overcome, it raised these barriers far higher than they 

h^ad ever been before. A debate that took place in the House of 

J923 illustrates the point. Its subject was “The Failure 

behalf nf System” and the motion moved by Snowden on 

behalf of the party read as follows : 

capitalist system to adequately 
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eliminated only by a change in the “system.” Henderson in par¬ 
ticular bore down hard on this point, which, after aU, was the real 
issue of the debate. For the question was not whether there were 
injustices and faults that needed correction; all speakers, some with 
more, some with less sensitivity, admitted this point. The differ¬ 
ence lay in the fact that, as Henderson said, the older parties 
thought these things were “not inherent in the system,” while “the 
Labour party, on the other hand, is convinced that however much 
the capitalist system may be improved there are still formidable 
evils that cannot be eradicated, even if it were possible to reduce 
or mitigate their effects.”® 

During the course of the debate, Lloyd George remarked on the 
novel character of the confrontation of views. “In the old days,” 
he said, “when there was discontent, you could blame your parties 
for it, but now you have to blame systems, and that is the danger.”^ 
It was not, however, only the Socialists who thought in terms of 
systems. Not the least remarkable aspect of the debate was the 
way in which the Socialist motion elicited the ideology of their 
opponents. One sees this in the amendment moved by a leading 
Liberal, Sir Alfred Mond : 

[That] this House believing that the abolition of private interest in 
the means of production and distribution would impoverish the people 
and aggravate existing evils, is unalterably opposed to any scheme of 
legislation which would deprive the state of the benefits of individual 
initiative, and believing that far-reaching measures of social re<^ess 
may be accomplished without over-turning the present basis of society, 
is resolved to prosecute proposals which, by removing the evil effects 
of monopoly and waste, will conduce to the well-being of the people.* 

Declaring that the country was presented with “a clear issue 
between Individualism and Socialism,”® Mond deployed the old 
and familiar arguments for free enterprise and free trade that con¬ 
stituted the Liberal orthodoxy. With great concern, Lloyd Georp 
pointed to specific conditions that required amelioration. Yet he 
also kept his proposals within the terms of the amendment, 
preting these faults as “the evil effects of monopoly and waste. 
Neither proposed a breach with “the individualist system. 

The Conservatives, incidentally, offered no amendment and al- 

® i66 H.C. Deb. 1963 (16 July 1923). 

^Ibid., 1948- . 

* 161 H.C. Deb. 2490 (20 March 1923). 

* Ibid., 2505. 
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though they attacked Socialism and defended private ownership, 
they did not unanimously accept the Liberal orthodoxy. On the 
contrary, Leopold Amery held forth on the merits of protection 
and a strong native agriculture, of Empire development, and of 
State guidance of the economy.'* Looking ahead a few years, it is 
interesting to note that, although the Conservatives had no ortho¬ 
doxy to offer, Sir Alfred Mond soon deserted Free Trade and in 
1929 joined Amery to found the Empire Economic Union. But 
that is a theme we shall take up in a later chapter. 

Socialist ideals, Snowden had said, are going to be “the dividing 
lines in the future benveen the different parties.”® The confronta- 
oon of this debate, which put the antagonism between Labour and 
the older parties on the plane of basic economic and political prin¬ 
ciples, illustrates how Labour’s adoption of those ideals contributed 
to the lasting division of the two former allies on the Left. 


ORGANIZATIONAL NECESSITY AND 
CLASS ANTAGONISM 

The adoption of Socialism fitted in with and set the seal on the 

s^TnTrh°f This is not the same as 

raying that it led to this strategy. Indeed, it is worth looking at 
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class between 1850 and 1874, the period 1874-1908 had witnessed 
a relative and absolute decline. 

There is indeed evidence of both a relative and absolute decline 
in the condition of the working class before World War I. In 1910 
real wages were substantially below what they had been in 1900, 
and they did not begin to rise until 1914. Moreover, since the end 
of the century the share of the national income going to wage- 
earners had fallen considerably.® These material factors no doubt 
contributed to the labor unrest that disturbed industrial relations 
just before the outbreak of war and on which the Syndicalists 
capitalized. But this turn toward direct action by some trade 
unionists does not correlate with a shift toward Socialism in the 
unions generally. They, as we have noted, remained hostile. In¬ 
deed, when judged in the light of what trade unions and the 
Labour Party were demanding in the sphere of government action, 
the tactic of cooperation had been remarkably successful. There 
had been friction with Liberal Governments and delays in the 
satisfaction of Labour’s demands. But in sum the corpus of social 
reform enacted in the half dozen years or so after 1906 constituted 
an achievement that has often been compared with the results of 
1832 and 1945. Not only did Liberal Governments and the Liberal 
Party outside Parliament adopt proposals originating with Labour 
and the unions; in important instances the Liberals took the initia¬ 
tive in conceiving and proposing basic measures. Hugh Dalton 
recalls : “The Liberals, indeed, were making the running in those 
years.”^ 


The crucial shift in union opinion took place during the war. 
This cannot be traced to a sharp deterioration in the material con¬ 
dition of the working class. On the contrary, it can be argued that 
as a whole the working class was materially better off during the 
war than before.® The most striking correlation, in actual fact. 


•Ben C. Roberts, op. cit., p. 233. 

^ Call Back Yesterday (London, 1953), p. 70- « /-> t> u 

• Although the cost of living rose faster than wages (Ben C. Roberts, op. 
cit., p. 287), on the other hand, an immense amount of overtime was wo^d 
and many wives and daughters of working class households entered 
As a result, one historian is prompted to write, there was a mwKea 
rise in the standard of living throughout the wage-earning classy. Urga - 
ized labour,” he continues, “was determined that these on- 
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is with the immense rise in trade union membership since 1914. 
Henderson could respond aggressively to the “doormat incident” 
not only because the Liberals were split, but also because the 
growth of trade unionism at last provided the party with the means 
for a strategy of full-fledged independence. Moreover, the in¬ 
crease in organizational power of the unions did more than 
merely provide an opportunity for this strategy. It also virtually 
forced the Labour Party to adopt it and to break politically with 
the Liberals. The commitment to Socialism, in turn, can be re¬ 
garded as a consequence of this breach. In other words, the adop- 
non of the new ideology was not so much a cause as an effect of 
the hardly avoidable break with the Liberals.® Underlying this 

rupture were the divisive forces of the British class structure at the 
time. 

The basic dynamic factor was the growth in trade union mem- 
bers^p. Membership in unions aflfiliated with the T.U.C, one must 
recall, had grown very slowly in the past. By 1900, thirty-two 
years after the founding of the Congress, it had reached 1,250,000. 
By 1913 It had risen to only 2,232,446. Then with the war came a 
sudden and dramauc upsurge, in five years membership doubled, 
reac ng 4,532,985 in 1918, the trend continuing upward to 

'n‘ ^•''"‘>«tship in the Labour Party had followed a 
shorn ” 5,93 ■ in 1900, it had risen to just 

nea^^v LuX’^V" ' 9 ' 4 - Then, 
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bodies that resulted from the new form of organization adopted 
in 1918.^ 

In short, as these figures show, the great growth in trade union 
membership was a necessary condition for the growth of the 
Labour Party which, its strength more efficiently mobilized by the 
new constitution, was able to field 361 candidates in the General 
Election of 1918, as compared with only 78 and 56 in the two 
elections of 1910. The results of the election of 1918 tell the same 
story of a major advance, constituting a qualitative change in the 
power position of the movement. Although the number of Labour 
M.P.’s returned was only 60, the total vote for Labour relative to 
that of other parties showed an immense increase. The percentage 
of total vote won by the Labour Party had shown only slight gains 
before the war : 5.4 in 1906, 8.1 in 1910 (January), and 7.7 in 1910 
(December). Then, in the 1918 election, it rose to 23.9, continuing 
upward to reach 30.0 in 1922, when the party became the leading 
Opposition party in Parliament. 

The entente with the Liberals, explicit in 1906 and tacit in 
1910, had depended upon Labour’s ability to put forward only 
a modest number of candidates. How could this relationship have 
been maintained when the immense growth in trade unionism 
meant that the party would present not a few score, but several 
hundred candidates? How could Labour have avoided a broad 


nationwide electoral challenge to the Liberals? One possibility 
would have been for the Liberals to have refrained from putting 
up candidates in scores, even hundreds of constituencies, in the 
expectation that Liberal voters would support the Labour candi¬ 
date. Labour presumably would have done the same in some 
equivalent number of cases. But can one conceive of the middle 
and upper class personnel of the local Liberal associations abdicat¬ 
ing in this manner and on such a scale in favor of working-class 
candidates? And if they had, the effect would have been not so 
much cooperation as fusion. Nominally, of course, the possibiuty 
of fusion was open under the formal organization of the local 
Liberal parties. Theoretically, trade unionists could have )omecl 
and, where they won a majority, have nominated whoever they 
pleased for Parliament. But in practice, as previous experience ha 
shown, the middle- and upper-class leaders of the local cauci^w 
would resist any such implementation, however logical, ot tft 

•In 1918, under the new constitution, the 
398, of which 73 were trades councils and 325 poUacal Cole, op •, P- 5 
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theory of Radical democracy on which presumably their extra- 
parliamentary organization was founded. 

These speculations are merely intended to direct attention to 

the fundamental and hardly obscure fact that in Edwardian and 

post-Edwardian Britain class antagonism drew a bold line through 

British politics. In the world of Edwardian England,” Alan 

Bullock writes, “an impassable gulf still separated the man in 

a cloth cap from the classes bom and educated to conduct the 

affairs of State. * The middle- and upper-class leaders of local 

Liberal associations were happy to cultivate the votes of the 

working class. They would have them as members of the caucus 

so long as they did not try to assert a claim to leadership. They 

were even ready to go far toward recognizing the “interests 

ot labour, as was shown when Liberal Councils welcomed 

measure of social reform introduced by their Governments at 

the instigation of Labour. They refused, however, to share their 
power. 

TWs refusal goes back to the days of Lib-Lab politics. Hardie, 
MacDonald, and Henderson had all personally experienced it. 
The dechne of the Labour Electoral Association resulted from its 
inabibty to get Liberal caucuses to adopt working-class (i.e., trade 

labor^ll thoughts of many 
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bring Labour men into the inner circle of power. Apart from 
John Bums—and by 1906 his ties with organized labor were 
tenuous—no trade unionist was given ministerial office before the 
war and only minor posts were offered Shackleton and other 
trade union ofiicials.^ The Liberal leaders in Westminster were 
no more willing to share power at their level than the local Lib¬ 
erals were at theirs. 

Trade unionists had good reason to regard the caucus as “a 
middle class machine.”® But one should not neglect the inde¬ 
pendent force of the demand among the organized working class 
for a political instrument of their own. They too were class 
conscious, and did not merely react to the middle-class rebuff; 
they also were increasing, as trade unionism grew, their demand 
for political power as a class. Some remarks of Ernest Bevin’s to 
a group of employers during the war reflect these sentiments. 
The subject was industrial relations, not politics, but Bevin’s 
rugged language gave voice to this strong sense of separateness 
in identity and destiny : 


I had to work at ten years of age while my employer’s son went to 
the university until he was twenty. You have set out for me a different 
set of conditions. I was taught to bow to the squire and touch my 
hat to the parson; my employer’s son was not. All these things have 
produced within me an intense hatred, a hatred which has caused me 
to organise for my fellows and direct my mind to a policy to give to 
my class a power to control their own destiny and labour. 

... At present employers and employed are, too often, separated 
by something akin to a barrier of “caste.” . . . The operatives ^e 
frequently regarded by employers as being of a different and inferior 
order. ... So long as these views continue to exist they inevitably 
produce an intense class bitterness.® 


In Edwardian and post-Edwardian Britain there was the normal 
clash of interest between employers and employees. But one may 

Party 1880-1900 (London, 1954), p. 237. In 1901 Gladstone, by now 
Chief Whip, wrote : “I could come to terms with the leaders of the Labour 
party. ... The difficulty lies with the constituencies . . . and the unfortunate 
necessity of providing funds.” (Quoted in Bealey and Felling, ^ 

Politics J9 OO-i 906:A History of the Labour Representation Committee 

(London, 1958), p. 131. 

’Roberts, op. cit., p. 242. . 

« So characterized by ThrelfaU, the leader of the Labour Electoral Asso¬ 
ciation, in 1894. Felling, Origins of the Labour Party, p. 236. 

»^occd in Bullock, op. eit., Vol. I, pp. 69 and 70. 
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doubt whether this clash aJone would have sufficed to inaintain 
the divorce between Liberals and trade unionists. After all, even 
when ^ade unionists had accepted Gladstonian economics, they 
found it impossible to win a place of equality in the Liberal Party. 
Throughout the generation before 1918, whether wages were high 
or low, the unions gaining or losing, government favorable or 
unfavorable, the nation at war or at peace, the strong sense of 
class—on both sides—powerfully reinforced the clash of interest, 
preventing any unity closer than a transient and limited collabora¬ 
tion. Given such a division of sentiments, it is hard to see how the 
powerful trade union movement, having reached the heights 
of power that it occupied in 1918. could have failed to break 

definmyely with the Liberals and make its separate bid for 
political supremacy. 

The adoption of Socialism as an ideology was functional to 
this choice of political independence. If the party was to pursue 
power independently, it needed a set of beliefs and values dis- 
nguishing It from other parties. For the sake of its own followers 
present and prospective, the party had to articulate in its declara¬ 
tion of purpose the profound sense of difference—or if you like 
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had to be the Socialism that I have described as Labour’s “ortho¬ 
doxy.” The nature of British trade unionism—the way unions 
ran their own affairs, their approach to relations with employers 
and, of course, their previous political traditions—meant that 
revolutionary alternatives were excluded and that the party pro¬ 
gram would be democratic, constitutional, and gradualist. It 
would also, of course, include advocacy of “the interests of 
labour.” Moreover, the practices and sentiments of British trade 
union life—all that is connoted by the word “solidarity”—meant 
that party adherents would favor a vision of society that promised 
a closer and more intimate community among men. No doubt 
also their sense of alienation and class exclusion prepared them 
to demand not merely amelioration, but a radical reconstruction 
of the “system.” AH these elements were present in the Socialist 
faith, deriving from both the I.L.P. and the Fabians, that was 
adopted in 1918. 

That there was such a “fit” between the needs of an independent 
party and the Socialism it adopted in 1918 does not mean that 
this ideology was merely an “efflux” or “echo” of those needs. 
For decades British Socialism had been developed by intellectuals 
of various persuasions. (Indeed, as we shall have occasion to re¬ 
mark, its great creative period came to an end about the time that 
Labour made its choice of an ideology.) Those of the S.D.F. 
elaborated a strongly Marxist and revolutionary theme, which 
found and continued to find little response among the organi^d 
workers. Moreover, the theories developed by I.L.P. and Fabian 
intellectuals included elements that do not have the same im¬ 
mediate and direct “fit” with trade union experience and needs 
as those elements previously mentioned. Such, for instance, was 
the doctrine of “common ownership” that Socialist intellectuals, 
following the old tradition of their creed, made central to the 
British version. This doctrine was compatible with the trade union 
value of “solidarity” and gratified the demand of the alienated 
for a new “system.” Other doctrines promising equal solidarity 
and novelty were conceivable. But in a long series of pamph ets, 
speeches, and books the philosophers and propagandists of 
ism had made common ownership the basis of the theory which 
the Labour Party, like Arthur Henderson, found at hand, ready 
for adoption, when it sought a faith that would enable it to 
become “an effective national force.” From this viewpoint, 
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Labour’s adoption of Socialism was the product, on the one hand, 
of the necessities impelling the party toward independence 
and, on the other, of the alternatives offered by British political 
culture. 

If we are looking for reasons that made Socialism appropriate 
to trade unionism as a political faith, we can hardly give more 
importance to any aspect of the ideology than to its conception 
of class. If the sense of class was as strong as I have contended 
it was, then the Socialist view of the working class as the founda¬ 
tion for a party that would lead the whole nation to Utopia was 
bound to meet with a powerful response among organized work¬ 
ers—once they reached for the power to rule. Here was a rational¬ 
ization for the thrust for power that could hardly be bettered. 
It instilled pride and confidence in class, yet also promised to all 
men a society which, if it could be realized, would fulfill ancient 
Ideals of Brmsh and indeed European civilization. 

That British Socialism had such a conception of class may 
seem simply to reflect the fact that its intellectual founders had 
Observed, and in some cases experienced, the fact of class division 
and even class conflict. I by no means deny this. There was, as 
I have emphasized m discussing the relations of the Liberals and 
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independence that could aim at supremacy was made possible 
only by the great organizational strength of trade unionism 
reached by 1918. And once organized labor had achieved this 
position of power, its decision in favor of the new strategy was 
hardly a matter for deliberation and free choice. 

It is against the background of these larger developments that 
one must view the particular events, such as the “doormat inci¬ 
dent,” which led to the decisions of 1918. The new balance of 
social forces gave Henderson the power and indeed the incentive 
to respond as he did. Even if the “doormat incident” had been 
patched up or had never taken place, one can hardly believe that 
Labour would not have chosen the new strategy of independence. 
Similarly, the experience of wartime Collectivism undoubtedly 
provided evidence to support arguments for state intervention. 
But the organized working class and its leaders did not merely 
infer that certain programs of amelioration of the existing system 
were now practicable. Indeed, they made quite the opposite in¬ 
ference, leaping to the conclusion that the whole system could 
and must be altered. Something more than the interests of labour, 
enlightened by the practical lessons of the war, was at work 
in their motives. A class—or more precisely, the organized section 
of a class—was asserting its claim to power.^ 

If this analysis of the decisions of 1918 is correct, it raises 
various interesting suggestions about the later history of the 
Labour Party. One is the possibility that if the thrust for power 
was the main driving force behind the adoption of Socialism, it 
might be expected that when and as power was won by organ¬ 
ized labor, the concern with Socialist ideology would decline. 
We shall examine this possibility in Chapter VII. 

®For this analysis, as applied specifically to the miners, see below, Ch. 
VI, pp. 164-70. 
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The Socialist Generation: 
The Power Structure 


During the generation 1918-48, the Labour Party was an ideo¬ 
logical and programmatic Socialist party based primarily upon the 
organized working class. Within these main conditioning forces 
of purpose and power, the party developed. They did not whoUv 
or mechamcahy determine that development. The party had an 
orga^ational life with its own autonomy. Individuals and groups 
put forward new ideas and contested positions of influence. But 

^ese events occurred within the broad framework of Socialist 
purpose and trade union power. 


ELITISM WITHIN CONSENSUS 
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parliamentary organization. While its chairman served as 
spokesman, he was in no position “to dictate policy.” After the 
election of 1922, when Labour became the second largest party, 
there occurred a change in title, MacDonald being elected “Chair¬ 
man and Leader” of the parliamentary party. Thereafter the leader 
of the parliamentary party came to be regarded as the leader not 
only in Parliament, but also in the country. The election manifesto 
of 1924, for instance, was signed by MacDonald as “Leader of 
the Labour Party.”^ Moreover, as in the older parties, there 
emerged alongside the Leader a small body of his chief lieutenants 
who would very probably occupy, and often had occupied, high 
Cabinet posts. This constituted the parliamentary leadership—for 
instance, the group that Dean McHenry, referring to the period 
1922-31, called “The Big Five” : MacDonald, Snowden, Hender¬ 
son, Thomas, and Clynes.® But what did the Leader and the parlia¬ 
mentary leadership actually do? What was their role in the internal 
power structure of the party and the Movement? 

There are many functions that a party leader may perform. 
In the words just quoted, Snowden singled out the question of 
his influence over policy. If we take these words broadly, they 
pose the crucial question : How far does the Leader, or leadership, 
determine the ends the party pursues and the methods by which 
it pursues them? To what extent does he (or do they) have the 
power to shape the party purpose? 

Looking at the Socialist generation as a whole, one is prompted 
to make two observations of basic fact. In the first place, the 
party’s purpose—what I have called Labour’s orthodoxy—was 
rarely called into question either by the leadership or by any 
substantial section of the party. Throughout this period there 
was a broad consensus in the party on ideology, program, and 
strategy. Hence, the question that the elitist hypothesis poses 
that is, the question of power between leaders and party—hardly 
ever arose in a serious form. In the second place, however, when 
this question was raised by action of the leadership, it was met 
and mastered by a strong counterthrust from the trade unions. 

The identity of purpose running from the commitments o 
1918 to the manifesto of 1945 consisted not only in a fidelity to 
Socialist ideology and gradualist strategy. It also involved a re- 

2 McKenzie, British Political Parties (London, 1955), p. 3 ”; 

^The Labour Party in Transition : 1931-193S (London, 1938), PP- * 39 - 4 ‘* 
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markable similarity of detail among the many statements of party 
program. This similarity has been noted by more than one his¬ 
torian of the party. ^"Labour and the New Social Order G. D. H. 
Cole wrote, . . is seen to contain in substance by far the 
greater part of what has been put forward in respect of home 
policy in subsequent Labour Programmes, and of the actual policy 
which the Labour Government of 1945 began vigorously to carry 
into effect.”^ Similarly, Henry Felling has said : ^"Labour and The 
New Social Order . . . was of great importance because it formed 
the basis of Labour Party policy for over thirty years—in fact, 
until the general election of 1950.”® To be sure, emphases were 
altered and in some instances items were deleted or added over 
the ye^, as we shall have occasion to observe. But the list of 
industries to be nationalized and the scheme of ameliorative re¬ 
forms to be enacted changed very little. Moreover, the minor 
theme of Labour’s orthodoxy, its “principles of socialist foreign 
policy,” showed hardly less continuity. The faith in international 
orgamzation and the rejection of balance of power politics can 
be Y/ced in major party pronouncements from the Memorandum 
on War Aims of 1917 to The International Post-War Settlement 

of 19^ and remained strong even in the first years after World 
War IL 


In the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, Socialist thought 

the^r'T’ “ ^ j as in Europe generally, had engaged some of 
e hvehest nunds of the time and produced some of the most 
imaginative cnncisms of the social order. This period of growth 
came to an end about the time the Labour Party adopwd^B 
particular synthesis from the Socialist tradition. D^ing the inte^! 
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new elitism as well as the old and continuing pluralism of the 
organization. Where all major elements, whether leaders or 
followers, whether Right or Left, were so much in agreement, 
serious questions of power were not raised. The decisions inde¬ 
pendently taken by leaders and the issues that arose between them 
and sections of the party did not, on the whole, touch the funda¬ 
mentals of purpose. Similarly, the initiatives taken by groups 
within the party to maintain or alter items of program were only 
variations on an agreed design. Indeed, such a consensus, one may 
argue, was a necessary condition for the emergence of leadership. 
For now there was a corpus of principle and program whose 
acceptance by leaders could be taken for granted; they did not 
need continually to be instructed by the organization, but could 
be trusted with wide discretion in meeting the exigencies of pro¬ 
longed and intense political combat. Likewise, the pluralistic 
democracy of the party, similarly conditioned by agreement on 
fundamentals, could continue without endangering party cohesion. 
The existence and function of such consensus need to be empha¬ 
sized because it did not characterize the party in its early years, 
nor in the decade of crisis that supervened in the 1950’s. 

THE ROLE OF THE LEADER 

When the Labour Party came on the scene, British constitutional 
practice had already endowed a Prime Minister with certain 
well-understood elements of authority and these, in turn, strength¬ 
ened the position of a party Leader who, although in Opposition, 
was a potential Prime Minister. When, for instance, a pa^ 
Leader was summoned by the monarch to accept the commission 
to form a Government, the Leader made his own decision whether 
to accept and, if he accepted, what persons to select for his 
Cabinet. In Cabinet meetings, while he might “take the voices 
on a controverted question, he was not bound to accept the 
majority view : after all, he had the authority to secure the dis¬ 
missal of any minister. Similarly, the decision on the resignation 
of the Government or a request for the dissolution of Parliament 
was his sole decision. In all these cases, of course, the Leader 
faced certain realities—the existence, for example, of colleagues 
with strong personal followings or with helpful executive skills. 
And in his decisions to accept office, form a Cabinet, resign, or 
dissolve he would usually choose to consult informally with col- 
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leagues. Constitutional norms, however, left him free to take these 
decisions by his sole authority and without consulting anyone 
(except the monarch), and certainly without seeking instructions 
from his party organization. 

During the interwar period efforts were made from time to 
time in the Labour Party to restrict the Leader’s exercise of these 
traditional prerogatives.® This aim could well be considered a 
logical deduction from the plain words of the party constitution, 
which could be taken to legitimize arrangements such as those 
that prevailed under the “caucus” system in the Australian Labour 
Party. On the whole, however, these efforts failed, and on the 
three occasions between 1924 and 1945 when a Labour Leader 
took office as Prime Minister his procedure in accepting the King’s 
commission, making a Cabinet, presiding over it, and deciding on a 
dissolution was in accord with the usual practice.^ 

These are not unimportant decisions and the authority to make 
them endowed the Leader of the Labour Party with powers well 
beyond what he gained from the party constitution and Labour’s 
official theory of its structure of authority. Yet a party Leader 
could exercise these powers and still not exert a decisive influence 
on his party s goals or strategy. British constitutional norms 
leave a great deal to circumstance and can fit quite different 
structures of effective power and influence. In assessing the effec- 
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tive power of the Leader of the Labour Party during the Socialist 
generation the case of MacDonald is crucial, as it is obvious that 
his influence over the party greatly exceeded that of any of his 
successors—Henderson, Lansbury, and Attlee. If we can find 
limits on his scope of decision, we shall have located the outer 
boundaries of the Leader’s power in that period. 

On what questions of party purpose did MacDonald exercise 
a determining influence? A major question that divided the party 
in the 1920’s and 1930’s will illustrate both the extent and the 
limits of his effective power. This was a question inherent in 
the position of an ideological and programmatic party confronted 
with the prospect of taking office while still in a minority. Should 
it introduce “some bold Socialist measures’’® which would lead 
to its defeat, but which could then be made the basis of an appeal 
to the country? Or should it attempt only those ameliorative 
reforms which might be expected to win the support of Parlia¬ 
ment and which would also help the party to show that it was 
“fit to govern”? MacDonald’s preference was clearly for the 
latter alternative, and throughout his period of leadership he 
had his way in spite of opposition from sections of the parlia¬ 
mentary and extra-parliamentary parties. 

In 1924 this choice was weighed by the inner core of the 
parliamentary leadership—MacDonald, Snowden, Thomas, 
derson, and Webb—who decided against the “extreme policy. ® 
Criticism of their choice was voiced while the party was in 
office and in later years merged with the initiative taken by the 
I.L.P. for Socialism in Our Time, the title of its 1927 policy 
statement the principal proposal of which was for a Living 
Wage.” What the I.L.P. demanded was not only that the party 
adopt these proposals, but also that any future Labour Govern¬ 
ment, even though in a minority, should base its immediate policy 
upon them, deliberately inviting defeat in order to make a further 
appeal to the country. MacDonald and the parlianientary l^adere 
continued to prefer the tactic of 1924, which was implied by the 
less restrictive program offered by them in Labour and the 
At the conference of 1928, when this program was adopted, they 
easily beat down the I.L.P. challenge* and again the 1929 Govern¬ 
ment embarked on the more prudent course. 

* Snowden, Autobiography, Vol. II, pp. 595 '^- 

» Ibid. 

^By a vote of 2,780,000 to 143,000. 
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Although in the long run the MacDonald tactic was designed 
to promote Labour’s pursuit of supreme power, in the short run 
it qualified the policy of political independence by entailing, in 
effect, that the Government would introduce only those measures 
which a substantial body of Liberals would support. During 
MacDonald’s day this choice of tactics involved the parliamentary 
leaders in a sharp, running controversy with important sections 
of the party in which the views of the leaders, whether in or 
out of office, were upheld by conference and accepted by the 
parliamentary party. For the sake of argument, let us grant the 
ehtist case and agree that the Leader “imposed” his answer to 
this question upon the party. The essential point remains, how¬ 
ever, that the controversy was over tactics and did not bring 
into question the fundamentals of Labour’s orthodoxy. For all 
Its militant language, the I.L.P. accepted the strategy of winning 
power and achieving Socialism by democratic, parliamentar? 
means. Moreover, in the context of Labour’s received doctrine 
and prograni, there was nothing particularly radical about the 
content of the “Living Wage” proposals. If, therefore, we wish 
to cite this controversy as an example of the influence of the 
parliamentary elite, we must also recognize that it did not in- 

nv« the leadership chose among fell well within the boundaries 

Donaldism, and with regard to its major controversy, elitism in 
the Labour Party extended only to questions of tactics not 
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sterling.^ For although a majority of the Cabinet favored accept¬ 
ance, the minority who would resign was so substantial that 
MacDonald concluded that he could no longer carry on the 
Government.^ A measure such as the proposed cuts struck at 
the party’s ancient commitment to the “interests of labour.” The 
General Coimcil of the T.U.C. had firmly informed Snowden of 
its opposition and the parliamentary party had on the whole 
been strongly against.® 

The party’s ability to resist its Leader on this <}uestion of social 
policy, however, was exceeded by the virtual unanimity of its 
negative when MacDonald attempted to lead it into coalition. In 
the Cabinet, for instance, while MacDonald was able to find 
eleven of its twenty-one members who would follow him on the 
unemployment cuts, he could bring along only three in support 
of the National Government.® This is understandable. For if the 
party had gone into a National Government, it would have meant 
not only supporting an attack on the “interests of labour,” but 
also a major reversal of the basic commitment of 1918 to a 
strategy of political independence. 

“Evidence of practical unanimity in the Party is growing,” 
wrote Hugh Dalton the day after MacDonald had informed his 
astonished Cabinet of his decision to lead a National Government. 
“Press estimates of J. R. M.’s Parliamentary following rapidly 
falling. How ignorant of our Movement the enemy Press is!”^ 
The Press, and perhaps even the King, had expected a large 
defection to MacDonald, who himself had thought that about 
half the parliamentary party would follow him.® In the ensuing 
general election MacDonald did attract many who otherwise 

«Hugh Dalton, Call Back Yesterday (London, 1953). PP- Harold 

Nicholson, King George The Fifth: His Life and Reigji (London, 195*)* 
pp. 460-4; Charles L. Mowat, Britain Between the Wars, 1918-1940 (London, 

^^'‘^Mo^at,^o^i(., pp. 392-3. But see Reginald Bassett, 1931 (London, 1938), 

***** Afttr recording in his diary the hostile reaction of the (pener^ 
of the T.U.C. to Snowden’s proposal to reduce the pen^dunng wlucn 
unemployment benefit would be paid, Dalton continues: Tim is not tne 
kind of thing that we can do. Better keep the Party together m oppositwn 
than break it up, and disappoint all the deep, simple hopes of our supporters. 
Call Back Yesterday, pp. 269-70. 

® Mowat, op. cit., pp. 39 *- 3 - 

’Dalton, op. cit., pp. 271 and 274. 

•Felling, A Short History of the Labour Forty, p. 68. 
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would have voted Labour, and the party’s poll fell by two 
million as compared with 1929. But the organized party remained 
solid. Only three ministers—Snowden, Thomas, and Sankey— 
and a tiny handful of M.P.’s followed the leader, all of whom 
the N.E.C. duly expelled.® Not a single constituency organization 
or trade union budged. 

Judging by the previous behavior of other British parties, such 
solidarity was unprecedented. For a decade MacDonald had 
enjoyed a vast ascendancy over the party in Parliament and in 
the country and Snowden and Thomas, his principal associates in 
the decision of 1931, had for years belonged to the innermost 
circle of the political elite. It is hard to believe that either of 
the older parties could have suffered such a defection among its 
leaders without being split from top to bottom. Indeed, the 
National Government tactic of which Neville Chamberlain was 
the “constructive engineer’’^ is reminiscent of a similar maneuver 
in which the Conservatives, by accepting the leadership of Lloyd 
George for a short while after World War I, helped enormously 
to widen the schism among Liberals and hasten the decline of 
that party. If a similar effect was indeed intended in 1931 by the 
Conservatives, like the “enemy Press” they showed themselves 
gravely ignorant of the “Movement.” 

The similarity of response among the various sections of the 
Movement—parliamentary party. General Council, and N.E.C., 
constituency organizations and trade unions—can be understood 
only in the light of Labour’s deep-running commitment to the 
strategy of political independence. But the original organizing 
force, the trade unions, also came into play. During the days of 
crisis the General Council, and especially its dominating per- 
sonabty, Ernest Bevin, took critical initiatives in the disavowal 
of MacDonald and the settlement of a new political line.^ More¬ 
over, in succeeding years the center of leadership moved away 
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from the small and weakened parliamentary party toward the 
trade unions. “The General Council of the T.U.C. under the 
leadership of Bevin and Citrine,” writes Felling, “abandoned its 
usual role of being the sheet-anchor of the party and instead 
moved in to take the helm.”® The National Council of Labour, 
which represented the party and the unions, but on which the 
unions had a majority, laid down the outlines of policy.^ Within 
these outlines the National Executive worked out detailed pro¬ 
grams for a Labour Government. Under this new balance in the 
party elite, all elements of the party accepted without contro¬ 
versy the new statements of party program set forth in For 
Socialism and Peace (1934) and Labours Immediate PTOgramme 
(1937). These, however, although more precise and definite than 
Labour and The Nation, involved no fundamental innovations. 

In the 1930’s another threat to Labour’s orthodoxy was raised, 
when members of the intellectual elite of the party attempted, 
particularly through the Socialist League, to commit the party 
to a United Front with the Communists or to a Popular Front with 
a broad range of representatives of other parties as well as the 
Communists. These efforts, however, which again endangered 
the strategy of political independence and at times also had strong 
anti-parliamentary overtones, were easily defeated, with the union 
leadership playing a major role.® 

In the same period, the menace to peace of the Fascist powers 
raised the issue of sanctions. This prospect of a use of force in 
which Britain might take part created problems that were difficult 
for the party’s anti-militarists and impossible for its pacifists. Again 
the unions, and especially Bevin, exerted a weighty influence on 
the major decisions, such as the repudiation of Lansbury’s pacifism 
at the conference of 1935 and the acceptance of rearmament by 
the parliamentary party in 1937, by which the party adjured 
to the new international situation.® Important as these adaptations 
were, they fell within the boundaries of Labour’s internationalism, 


* Op. cit.y p. 77. 

*Ibid., p. 79. See also Alan Bullock, op. eit., Vol. I, p. 5 **’ 
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in paracular its long-standing commitment to collective security 
under the League.’ 

In short, although the union leadership “moved in to take the 
helm after 1931, it used its influence to keep the party on the 
same broad course in domestic and foreign affairs on which it had 
embarked in 1918. The scope of the union elite in MacDonald’s 
day was limited by the consensus on Labour’s orthodoxy. Bevin 
himself enjoyed great personal influence thanks to his remarkable 
personal capacities as well as his position as head of one of the 
ingest trade unions. But he was able to push the party only in 
direcaons in which it was already committed to move by long¬ 
standing commitments. His power was by no means dictatorial. In 
spite of his best efforts, we should recall, he was unable to secure 
the election of Arthur Greenwood as Leader in 1935. 


PLURALISM WITHIN CONSENSUS 

‘‘pluralism within consensus” may seem curious, if 
not self-contradictory. If the various groups in the party were 
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pluralistic democracy of Labour during the Socialist generation. 
Vast numbers of resolutions were moved at party conferences in 
these years and normally were voted with unanimity. This was 
quite natural, since they were for the most part restatements of 
familiar declarations. 

Yet the agreement on purpose was not wholly clear, detailed, 
and unchanging. Occasionally new items were added to the 
received program and old proposals were developed and adapted. 
Sometimes new proposals were raised, briefly accepted, then dis¬ 
carded. In these interactions the activity of groups was often 
important. Even where an item of program was commonly ac¬ 
cepted in the party, pressure from a group might greatly help 
maintain it in a position of high priority. As with the elites, groups 
within the party were limited and guided by the party consensus. 
But in the maintenance of that consensus and in such development 
as it underwent, group activity was a significant force. 

Mines Nationalization to 

No single case is typical, but the proposal for the nationalization 
of the coal mines will illustrate some aspects of the relationship 
between group activity and Labour’s orthodoxy. One can imagine 
two quite opposite ways by which the proposal might have gotten 
into the Labour program. One is to suppose that first came the 
conversion of the party to Socialism and then the application of 
the new ideology to the particular case of the coal industry. In 
this case initiative and support would come not from a group 
with any special interest, such as the miners, but from Sociahsts 
with their broad concern for the whole society. A different pos¬ 
sibility is that the proposal originated from the practical experience 
of the miners. Taught by that experience that their desires for 
better wages, shorter hours, safer and more healthful working 
conditions could not be met under existing economic arrange¬ 
ments, they graduaUy concluded that private ownership was the 
source of the difficulty and only some form of common owner¬ 
ship would provide remedies. In this case the initiative would come 
from the miners who would continue to keep the proposal m 

the forefront of the party’s priorities. 

The actual process by which miners and party became com¬ 
mitted to mines nationalization combined both these possibiimes. 
Pressure from the miners played an important part in ensuring 
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that mines nationalization would be included in Labour’s program. 
At the same time, the Socialist perspective provided a framework 
through which they interpreted their experience and identified the 
causes of, and remedies for, their grievances, while the common 
commitment to Socialism furnished continuing support for their 
demands within the party and the labor movement. 

The idea that the mines should be nationalized was first put 
forward by Socialists, and it was Socialists who took the initiative 
in advocating it within the Miners Federation and the T.U.C. in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The doctrine of 
nationalization was, of course, part of their common stock of 
ideas, but the intellectual advocates of Socialism were not the first 
to apply the doctrine to the coal industry. In the Fabian essays 
of 1889, for instance, public ownership of the mines is not 
specifically mentioned.* In those days, as Sidney Webb later re¬ 
called,® the Fabians talked about nationalization only in general 
terms; their first publication specifically concerned with public 
ownership of the coal industry appears to have been a tract re¬ 
printing the nationalization bill submitted by the Miners Federa¬ 
tion in 1913.1 Nor was Hyndman more in the vanguard with 
specific proposals. In England for All (1881), while calling for 
public ownership of the railways, he advocated for the mines, as 
tor factones and workshops generally, only “supervision” by the 

jate and in The Historical Basis of Socialism (1883), mines na¬ 
tionalization IS only implied.^ 
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One of the first, if not the very first, to make specific mention of 
the mines as a proper object of nationalization was a man who was 
both a miner and a Socialist. In the July, 1887, issue of The Miner, 
Keir Hardie sharply criticized the Lib—Lab leadership of the time 
and in contrast outlined the kind of program he thought the 
Parliamentary Committee of the T.U.C. ought to have been sup¬ 
porting. Along with such measures as the eight hour day, working 
class housing, payment of M.P.’s, adult suffrage, free education, 
local option, and abolition of food taxes, his program called for 
immediate nationalization of land, railways, minerals, and mines.^ 
Again it was by Socialist miners that the proposal was first brought 
forward within the trade union movement. At the T.U.C. of 
1892, William Small and Robert Smillie, associates of Hardie in 
Scotland, moved a resolution in favor of mines nationalization 
which was passed unanimously and without debate.^ In the Miners 
Federation the initiative was taken two years later by Tom 
Greenall, a young Socialist from Lancashire. Although the Presi¬ 
dent of the Federation, Ben Pickard, was a stanch Liberal who 
had made his opposition clear at the start of the conference, 
Greenall’s resolution that “the best interests of the nation will be 
served by the nationalization of the mines of the country” was 
passed after “a long and animated debate.”* 

The Socialist origin of the proposal needs to be stressed because 
in certain restricted cases nationalization was advocated on Liberal 
grounds. The nationalization of land and of minerals could be justi¬ 
fied by Ricardian economics and, what was more important in 
the late nineteenth century, by the ideas of Henry George, whose 
Progress and Poverty, published in 1879, had great influence among 
Radicals. Similarly, a Liberal might accept the need for public 
ownership of the railways and canals because they were monop¬ 
olies, as did Winston Churchill at one time when he was a Liberal.® 
But mines nationalization, as Amot has observed, was “put 
forward in the early days as part and parcel of the general So- 

share-holders. ... In the end the entire power and means of production will 
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cialist programme, and not on the ground that mining was in a 
special position in relation to the British economy.”^ 

The fact, however, that mines nationalization was recognized to 
be a Socialist proposal does not mean that its acceptance by 
union conferences marked their conversion from Liberalism. After 
1892 the X.U.C. itself from time to time voted resolutions to this 
effect. Sometimes the resolution included a list, usually some com¬ 
bination of land, minerals, mines, railways, and canals; on occasion 
it called comprehensively for collective ownership of all the means 
of production.® But as we have already observed, the trade unions 
did not make their serious commitment to Socialism until World 
War I. Beginning in 1916, demands for nationalization came with 
a rush, covering many industries and embedded in a system of 

proposals for comprehensive reform of “the pre-war industrial 
stystem.”® 

Simil^ly the Miners Federation after 1894 frequently expressed 

an opimon favorable to nationalization of the mines.* Their views 

on the organization of the economy, however, were much more 

accur^ely reflected in the words of Ben Pickard than in those of 

Keir At the conference of 1894 when the question was 
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whom the mines belong, but as to how the coal should be sold which 
is produced in the mines and brought to the surface for public use.* 

In view of the militancy, political as well as industrial, for 
which the miners were noted during the interwar years, we have 
to remind ourselves that they were among the stanchest supporters 
of Liberalism well into the first decade of this century. For this 
reason, when the Miners Federation finally affiliated with the party 
in 1909, many Socialists regarded this gain of adherents for the 
party as a grave setback for their hopes of converting Labour. 
Bernard Shaw later recalled : 

I had said repeatedly, when the Miners Federation joined the Labour 
Party, and put money and an overwhelming card vote into it, Social¬ 
ism would have to take a back place in the Party, and the term 
Socialist would come to mean no more than the term Christian after 
the Edict of Constantine.* 


These fears proved to be groundless. In the years just before 
the war, the miners were turning away from their traditional 
Liberalism and toward Socialism.^ As in the case of trade unionism 
generally,® this shift of sentiment and purpose among the miners 
coincided with their reaching a new peak of power and success. 
The Federation now included the hewers’ trade unions in every 
coal field, wielded the largest single vote inside the T.U.C., and 
exercised a strong and growing influence on Government and 
Parliament.® Coal was an expanding industry, the number of 
miners in Great Britain increasing from 600,000 in 1891 to 
1,000,000 in 1911, and output reaching its all-time peak of 287,000,- 
000 tons in 1913. The membership represented by the Federation, 
which had stood at 185,000 in 1894, had risen to nearly 600,000 in 
1910.^ Industrial militancy on the eve of the war had substantially 
pushed up wage rates and had helped win the Minimum Wage 
Age of 1912. The Federation, in Arnot’s words, “had become a 
power in the land.”® 


* Ibid., p. 128. 

^ Ibid., p. 125. 

* Ibid. 

® See above, Ch. V, pp. 143-9. 

®Arnot, op. cit., p. 19. . . , . 

’Arnoc, The Miners: A History of the Miners' Federation of Great 

Britain, 1889-1910 (London, 1949). pp. 305 393 ; Robert A. Brady, Lrtsts 

in Britain (Berkeley, 1950), p. 

« Arnot, The Miners: Years of Struggle, p. 19. 
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As the miners turned toward Socialism, the familiar resolution 
on mines nationalization began to be taken seriously. It was no 
longer a “pious hope,” a mere “expression of opinion.” In succeed¬ 
ing years the miners continued to keep the question before the 
T.U.C. and the Labour Party. In 1913, on the motion of Herbert 
Smith of the Miners Federation, the Labour Party conference 
voted without controversy to instruct Labour M.P.'s “to seize 
every opportunity to press forward ... the Bill to Nationalise the 
Coal Mines.”® In 1917 Robert Smillie, president of the Miners 
Federation, although not a member of the party’s Executive, 
moved on its behalf a comprehensive resolution for mines na¬ 
tionalization based on a Fabian pamphlet of the preceding year.^ 
This resolution was passed unanimously and without discussion. 
In the long series of resolutions for nationalization and socializa¬ 
tion approved by the T.U.C. in 1918, the resolution pertaining to 
mines and minerals was moved in the name of the Miners Federa¬ 
tion. The mover, J. Robinson, could tell delegates that “it is a very 
long while since we convinced ourselves that this step would be 
to a great advantage to us as miners in particular and to the general 
community.”:* Following a vote of the miners conference of the 
same year, a new and more elaborate bill, including provisions for 

joint control by workers and the state, was drawn up and intro¬ 
duced in Parliament. 

By the latter years of the war there was no doubt of the miners’ 
to and serious support for public ownership of the mines and 
their ^dent commitment to Socialism and the Labour Party It 
was a foregone conclusion that Webb and his subcommittee would 
include the mmediate” nationalization of the mines in the pro- 

pm set forth in Labour and The New Social Order in igi8 and 
in the conference resolutions based on it. 

Party became committed 
o naaomlization of the coal industry, the pressure of a powerful 

ttade umon wm obviously an important force. At the sLe time 
Aere wm another and broader change talcing place—the conver- 
on of the trade umons to Socialism. It was upon this broad move¬ 
ment of sentunent and opinion that the success of the miners in 

® 19*3 LPCR, p. i^. 

* T.U.C. Report 1918, p. 176. 
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winning the approval of the party for mines nationalization de¬ 
pended. Both group pressure and a general change of ideology in 
the movement were necessary conditions for the result. 

Mines Nationalization i p / 8-^6 

During the interwar years, both forces continued to condition 
the party’s attitude toward this question. Indeed, they were 
strengthened by the state of the industry, which after the short 
postwar boom fell into a chronic slump. Whether Socialists were 
moved by considerations of equity for the miners or of efficiency 
for the national economy, the necessity to nationalize the industry 
was in their eyes only more and more clearly demonstrated. At 
the same time, reductions in wages enforced by lock-outs, as in 
1921 and rqad, along with unemployment, which in 1932 reached 
34 per cent of the labor force in the industry, sharpened the 
miners’ militancy which, along with claims for relief of their 
immediate grievances, focused intensely on the demand for public 
ownership. 

In 1919 the threat of strike action by the miners in support of 
their demands for not only higher wages and shorter hours, but 
also nationalization, secured the appointment of the Sankey Com¬ 
mission. But when, in spite of the majority report in favor of 
public ownership, the Government refused to nationalize the 
mines, the miners were unable to win the support of the T.U.C. for 
“direct action” to enforce their demand and could only join with 
the T.U.C. and Labour Party in the “Mines For the Nation” 
campaign of political education. From the propaganda used in this 
campaign the miners’ representatives drew that stock of argu¬ 
ments, which they persistently repeated at subsequent party 
conferences. The demand for nationalization, the former general 
secretary of the Miners Federation, Frank Hodges, wrote in 1924, 
“has now a peculiar and special place in the general ideology of the 
Labour Movement. ... It is now generally accepted that the first 
task of industrial reconstruction which would follow the advent 
of a Labour Government, based upon a majority vote, would be 
to nationalise mines and minerals.”® The proposal was, of course, 
included in the broad policy statements Labour and The Nation 
(r928) and For Socialism and Peace (1934) and in Laboufs Im¬ 
mediate Programme (1937). 


^Book of the Labour Party (1925), pp. 3-4. 
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Throughout World War II the miners continued to urge na¬ 
tionalization as a means of meeting the wartime problems of the 
industry. With the support of the General Council of the T.U.C., 
the Labour Party—whose principal leaders were now members of 
the Churchill Government—refused to press the demand at that 
time. But in the manifesto of 1945 'vas put at the head of the 
list of industries to be taken into public ownership and by July» 
1946, the Coal Industry Nationalisation BUI had been enacted. By 
this time not only the Labour Party, but also by far the larger 
part of parliamentary and informed public opinion had accepted 
the necessity for public ownership and the bill went through the 
House with hardly more than token opposition.* Over the years, 
however, pressure from the miners had kept this demand in the 
forefront of the party’s priorities. “It would have been unthink¬ 
able, Roy Jenkins has said, “at any time since 1918 for a pro¬ 
gramme to have been put forward for a majority Labour Govern¬ 
ment which did not include a proposal for giving miners the 
change of ownership which they had been demanding so pas¬ 
sionately and for so long.’’® Indeed, the demand for nationalization 
voiced by the miners and their union had by 1945 become “so 
irresisuble that no government, whatever its political convictions, 

could have allowed matters to continue as they were under nrivate 
ownership.”* i' 


hon and Steel Nationalization 

While coal was the first industry to be nationalized by Attlee’s 

^ in timing 

coal h “ difference in party priorities. As in the case of 

coal, both the attitude of the industry’s union and the party’s 

in ‘commitment to public ownership had been major factors 

to put the industry on a radonarbSis^Jey'ravrSed'm d"o ^ 

"7^ ^"y^-nalisation is generally accepted.” No;ember 

and Public Ownership (To- 
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tive had been taken by the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation, 
an amalgamation of unions in the industry formed at the end of 
World War I. At the T.U.C. of 1931, it successfully moved a 
resolution proposing that the industry be brought under the 
control of public utility corporations which would ensure that 
it would be nationally planned and efficiently organized. At the 
party conference a month later, a general resolution on Trade 
Policy moved by the Executive declared that “the most important 
basic industries” (in which iron and steel was included) should 
be reorganized in the form of public utilities, as proposed by the 
Iron and Steel Trades Confederation scheme. From the debate at 
both meetings it is clear that the union, although committed to 
public control, had not yet made up its mind about public owner¬ 
ship.^ The party Executive accordingly tried to keep open its 
options. On the one hand, its resolution referred to “public utilities 
on the basis of National Ownership”; on the other hand, the 
mover allowed that at least for a transitional period the public 
utility form might not involve public ownership.® This was not 
the main focus of the debate which, at the party conference as at 
the T.U.C., centered on workers’ control. An I.L.P. delegate, how¬ 
ever, did ask for a more definite commitment to nationalization. 
When this delicate Socialist nerve was touched, the Executive 
instantly responded. “The question of public ownership and con¬ 
trol was never at stake,” its spokesman assured the conference^ 
and “a form of words” would be found which “completely 


covered the objection.® 

In the following years, as the world depression deepened, this 
ambiguous initiative was merged in the rising concern of both 
party and trade unions with the broad problem of reorgamzing 
Britain’s economy. In the early 1930’s the principles of nationabza- 
tion as an instrument of planning and control were worked out 
in some detail and embodied in schemes for individual industries. 


of which iron and steel was one.^ 

7 At the T.U.C. the resolution did not specify public 

was the question raised in the debate. At the pap' teiro 

ISTC objected to the words "public ownership” preferring the 'em 

f<pubirc utility’’ and stated that the public utility form might or might not 
involve public ownership. 1931 LPCR, p. 200. 


»i93i LPCR, p. 197- 


'stft’hrg'^eral report, entitled “The Public Con'toj ^nd R^^Uticn of 
Industry and Trade ” adopted by the T.U.C. in .932. T.U.C. Report 193 . 


pp. 206-19. 
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Both party and T.U.C. cooperated in this work, but the ac¬ 
cepted protocol left with the unions the principal initiative and a 
power approaching that of veto. Starting with the I.S.T.C. 
proposal of 1931, the Economic Committee of the General Coun¬ 
cil developed a scheme which was presented to the T.U.C. in 1934 
as a “Report on the Socialisation of the Iron and Steel Indus¬ 
try,and which clearly provided for public ownership.® Only 
now that union approval had been given did the party again turn 
its attention to the question. At the conference of 1934, a pro¬ 
posal for nationalization of iron and steel was included in the new 
statement of party program. For Socialism and Peace. This pro¬ 
posal was based on the T.U.C. scheme, and in resisting amendment 
by conference the Executive spokesman emphasized that since 
both the umon and the T.U.G had accepted the proposal in its 
existing form, the party ought not to make alterations.* 

The nationalization of iron and steel, one could now fairly say 
was pm of Labour’s “program.”® This did not mean, however! 
that within the party and T.U.C it enjoyed the continuous and 
^ent advocacy that was given to the nationalization of coal. 
While iron ^d steel nationalization was made a pledge of the 
elecGon manifesto of 1935, it was omitted from Laboufs Immedi- 
Me Programme of 1937. In 1944 the T.U.C.’s Interim Report on 
Post-War Reconstruction included iron and steel in the long Hst 
of industries to be nationaUzed. And Dalton—against the w^hes 
of some members of the N.E.C’s PoUcy Comntittee-slipped an 
approvmg reference into his report on fuU employment.® On the 


PP. *89-205. 
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other hand, from 1934 to 1944 there had been no serious reference 
to the matter at either the party conference or T.U.C. 


CONFERENCE AND MANIFESTO 

It is in the light of this history that one needs to examine the 
process by which nationalization of iron and steel came to be 
included in Let Us Face The Future^ the party manifesto for the 
1945 general election. The events are particularly interesting as 
they suggest the extent, and at the same time the limits, of the in¬ 
fluence on policy that the party conference could exert during 
the Socialist generation. 

At the conference of 1944, postponed from June to December 
because of the invasion, a main piece of business was the discussion 
of several reports on postwar policy. One, entitled “Full Employ¬ 
ment and Financial Policy,” had been drafted by Hugh Dalton 
and approved by the executive “with only a few small amend¬ 
ments.”^ The adoption of this report along with a summarizing 
resolution was moved by Emanuel Shinwell.® To this resolution 
Ian Mikardo, on behalf of the Reading Trades Council and Labour 
Party, moved an amendment that would commit the party to in¬ 
cluding in its election manifesto a list of industries to be taken into 
public ownership—“land, large-scale building, heavy industry, and 
all forms of banking, transport, and fuel and power.”® The 
Mikardo amendment had been composited from twenty-two reso¬ 
lutions which sprang from a concern, voiced at previous con¬ 
ferences, that the party make such specific pledges. Although 
the Executive asked Mikardo not to press his amendment to a 
vote, he persisted and the conference, its Socialist nerve touched 
as in 1931, supported him so overwhelmingly that there was no 
call for a card vote.^ 

In this instance of successful insurgency, the initiative had been 
taken by a delegate who was not yet an M.P., member of the 
Executive or recognized leader of the Left. Such occasions, how¬ 
ever, when the “rank and file” beats “the platform,” are not too 
hard to find in the history of Labour Party conferences. The 
important question is : what effect did this formal decision of con¬ 
ference have on policy? In particular, were the pledges of the 


^ Ibid. 

8 194^ LPCR, p. 160. 


^Ibid., p. 163. 
^Ibid., p. 168. 
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manifesto of 1945, because of the Alikardo amendment, signifi¬ 
cantly different from what they would otherwise have been? 

That the amendment specifically mentioned land, the Bank of 
England, transport, and fuel and power was a matter of no great 
consequence. These were long-standing items of party program 
that the Executive had reaffirmed in recent policy reports-^ and 
which in any case would have appeared in the manifesto. On the 
other hand, there was, in spite of the Alikardo amendment, vir¬ 
tually no chance that the joint stock banks or building industry 
would be listed in the manifesto as candidates for public owner¬ 
ship. In the past, the nationalization of joint stock banks, as well 
as the Bank of England, had been voted by conference, a proposal 
that had briefly been accepted by the E.xecutive. But the leading 
party authorities on finance, first Snowden and then Dalton, had 
opposed It, and during the previous ten years, statements of policy 
had proposed only “controI.”3 Public ownership for the building 
industry had enjoyed even less support, the Executive having easily 
efeated an attempt at the 1943 conference to include a proposal 
for public ownership of “the building and civil engineering trades” 
in Its rwolunon on postwar housing and town planning.* Accord¬ 
ingly, Let Us Face The Future promised, with regard to the joint 

power, see 1944 LPCR, pp. i;8 and 171 On the 
Bank of England, see Dalton’s report, cited above p. 174 n 7 and “The 

Engir/waft^be’ -hile the Bank of 
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general election of loic vaimelv manifesto for the 

Dalton, Tie Patefpl Eearr p ,, T otynership for “banking.” 
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stock banks, only to “harmonise'* their operations with industrial 
needs and, with regard to the building industry, only to take 
“drastic action” to ensure its efficiency. 

The case of iron and steel—which everyone understood was 
the meaning of “heavy industry” in Mikardo’s amendment—was 
intermediate : the prospects of its being included in the manifesto 
were neither fully assured nor entirely hopeless. In this situation 
the influence of a conference vote might be determining. Hugh 
Dalton’s memoirs give us a glimpse of what happened. 

Early in 1945 the N.E.C. appointed a small campaign committee 
to take charge of preparations for the coming election.® Morrison 
was put in the chair, his primary duty being to draft a policy 
declaration. “This I did,” he recalls, “and gave it the title of ‘Let 
Us Face The Future.’ ”® The committee gave Morrison “plenty of 
elbow room,” but on April 1 ith, according to Dalton, there was “a 
row.” 


Morrison proposed, supported by Greenwood, to back down on 
iron and steel, and leave it out of the Policy Declaration. He had been 
lunching, he said, with some friends of ours in the City, who had told 
him that it was too ambitious to talk of any Public Board “owning” 
this complicated and troublesome industry. I strongly resisted this, 
and won. I said that, if iron and steel was dropped, I should refuse to 
speak in support of the Policy Declaration at Conference, and then 
Morrison and Greenwood could explain to the delegates why this 
item, which had been enthusiastically adopted by Conference only last 
December, had now vanished.’ 

The threat to appeal to the forthcoming conference was Dalton s 
weapon; the fact that conference had strongly and recently made 
its mind known put this weapon in his hand. In short, the in¬ 
surgency of conference in December was very probably respon¬ 
sible for the heavy commitment that the manifesto’s declaration 
in favor of “public ownership of iron and steel” imposed on the 
Labour Government. Yet, we must immediately observe, con- 


® The Campaign subcommittee consisted of Herbert Morrison (Chain^)i 
C. R. Attlee, Ellen Wilkinson. Arthur Greenwood. Hugh Dalmn. lom 

Williamson, H. J. Laski, Mrs. B. Ayrton Gould, and W. 

(Secretary). This was “a strong and representative sub-committe^ « 1 
included the chairmen of the Policy, Internationa, Organjjation, Fmanc , 
and Press and Publicity subcommittees of the N.E.C. 1945 LrLK, p. 15. 

« Herbert Morrison : An Autobiography (London, i960), p. 232. 

^Dalton, The Fateful Years, p. 43 »- 433 - 
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ference had this influence only with regard to an item that had 
long since gone through the mill of trade union and party inquiry 
and approval. Formally, the Mikardo amendment also made na¬ 
tionalization of building and banking items of the party “program.” 
Operationally, this aspect of the conference decision was mean¬ 
ingless. Conference exerted influence only with regard to an 
item which, although not enjoying a high priority, had been at 
least on the margin of Labour’s orthodoxy. 

Moreover, the decision of conference had influence only on 
the condition that it find a weight^' advocate among the party 
elite. Once the draft had gone through the N.E.C. and had been 
published, there was little real opportunity to change it. Having 
been sent out to unions, local parties, and other affiliated organiza¬ 
tions in April, the statement was the basis for a three-day discus¬ 
sion at the conference which met at Blackpool, May 21-25. 
Conference debated and approved the statement section by sec¬ 
tion, but its procedure did not permit amendments to be offered. 
To be sure, resolutions were moved and some were passed asfainst 
the advice of the platform. But, although the Executive said that 
It would “take account of” any resolutions passed,® they were 
not considered to be amendments to the manifesto, which emerged 
from conference and went to the public in exactly the form given 
It by the N.E.C. The crucial and only moment for bringing to 

be^ the influence of conference had been seized and utilized by 
Dalton in February.® ^ 


Conference took seriously the ultimate authority over program 
with wmch the party constitution endowed it. Leaders and rank 
and file delegates alike accepted this premise of party action. Over 
the years, however, the constitution had acquired a complex gloss 
a system of expectations that defined and legitimized the role of 


*^45 LPCR, p. 103. 
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conference and other elements of the party in the making of 
policy. As the history of the iron and steel proposal illustrates, this 
gloss legitimized a degree of pluralism not specified in the con¬ 
stitution. In particular, it included great deference to the wishes 
of a trade union in matters concerning its industry. The initiative 
in bringing the proposal for public ownership of iron and steel 
before the movement was exercised by l.S.T.C. But this special 
role of the union was not simply the product of group pressure. 
It was clearly part of the accepted protocol of decision-making in 
the party. Once, however, the proposal had been included in 
Labour’s orthodoxy, it could be legitimately advocated by party 
members in general. 

The previous analysis of party decisions does not by any means 
suffice as a complete description of this complex system of expecta¬ 
tions with which the constitution had been glossed. One must 
attempt to ascertain some of these premises of party action, how¬ 
ever, if one is to say when conflict did or did not arise between 
conference and leadership. The plain words of the Mikardo 
amendment, for instance, stipulated that the election manifesto was 
to include the building industry and all banks as candidates for 
public ownership. Yet it is quite clear that conference did not 
feel that it had been “defeated” or “overridden” when they were 
omitted. At the 1945 conference, during the debate on that section 
of the manifesto pertaining to nationalization, a resolution in 
almost the same terms as the Mikardo amendment was moved. 
After the reply by Shinwell, speaking for the N.E.C., however, 
the resolution was withdrawn without fuss or objection.' More 
interesting is the reaction of Mikardo himself to the omission of 
these two items. Immediately after Morrison introduced the draf^ 
Mikardo welcomed it as “a good and workmanlike job,” the result 
of “a successful partnership benveen the decisions of the last Con¬ 
ference and the results of studying just how much work is involved 
in controlling Britain’s economy and nationalising Britain s indus¬ 
try and just how much of that work we can expect to do m our 
first five years of power.”^ Mikardo’s opinion expressed in a letter 
to the author also shows his lack of concern over the omissions. 
“Of course, I wasn’t . . . much disturbed by the fact some 
points covered by my resolution were not included m Let US 
Face The Future. When one defeats the N.E.C. one is quite happy 

with a 90 per cent victory 

1 1945 LPCR, pp. 134 and 138 
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A PROGRAMMATIC PARTY IN POWER 

Elitist and pluralist theory direct attention to important features 
of the structure of power of the Labour Party bet\veen 1918 and 
1945. The roles of leaders and of groups, however, were limited 
and guided by a consensus within the party on both broad princi¬ 
ples and items of program. In this sense the behavior of the party 
was a function not of the independent decisions of leaders or of 
the pressure of groups and balancing of interests, but of a widely 
shared programmatic commitment. ^ 

What shall we say of the party after the election of 1945, when 
for the first time it won a majority in Parliament and a full five- 
year lease on office? One can readily see different possibilities. The 
attempt to plan the economy might well intensify group pressures 
that ran contrary to the party’s programmatic commitments. 
bimiJarly the complex and changing actualities of home and 
foreign affairs, one might think, would often oblige Labour minis¬ 
ters to make decisions on major matters that were not anticipated 
by the party program and which could not sensibly be referred 
for decision to the party conference. In view of these highly plausi¬ 
ble questions, does the model of the programmatic party' give us 
much help m understanding the behavior of the Attlee Govem- 
945 - 51 ? Does program explain the basic decisions of 

When we examine the legislative record of the Government 

bodiedT'’ “ “y“ ” The statutes in which it em- 

bodied purposes of social and economic reconstruction were 

demed directly and by deUberate intent from the party program 

the del/d of civil servants, 
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The Future Legislation Committee, of which he was chairman, had 
the task of deciding what bills would be introduced during each 
session. It acted on the assumption, Morrison relates, “that subject 
to unforeseen circumstances we would seek to implement the 
legislative aspects of Let Us Face The Future within the lifetime 
of a single Parliament.”^ 

How well the Government succeeded one can readily see by 
going through the Public General Acts of 1945-50 and com¬ 
paring the promises of the manifesto with the major statutes put 
on the books. It is no great exaggeration to say that for every 
paragraph of pledges one finds a corresponding statute. The items 
are familiar, but it is well briefly to recall the principal ones in 
order to have a sense of the magnitude of the accomplishment. 

In the manifesto Labour promised to bring under public owner¬ 
ship the Bank of England, the fuel and power industries, inland 
transport (by road, rail, air, and canal), and the iron and steel 
industry. This it did in seven statutes : the Bank of England Act 
of 1946, the Coal Industry Nationalisation Act of 1946, the Civil 
Aviation Act of 1946, the Electricity Act of i947» the Transport 
Act of 1947, the Gas Act of 1948, and the Iron and Steel Act of 


1949 - 

In fulfilling the pledge of “great national programmes” of social 
services, the Government consolidated and extended the social in¬ 
surance scheme by the National Insurance Act of 1946, which 
provided sickness, unemployment, and retirement benefits as 
well as maternity grants, widows’ pensions, and death grants, 
and by the Industrial Injuries Act of the same year. The National 
Assistance Act of 1946 covered the destitute not provided for, 
or not adequately provided for, by national insurance. The Na¬ 
tional Health Service Act of 1946 nationalized almost all hospitals 
and set up a free and comprehensive medical service. In seeking 
to carry out its promises with regard to housing—the goal was 
“a good standard of accommodation for every family in this 
island”—the Government enacted important legislation, such as 
the Rent Control Act of 1949 and the Housing Acts of 1946 and 


p. 224. When opening the second reading debate on the Bank of 
England Bill, the first nationalization measure of the Attlee Goveniinent, 
Hugh Dalton began : “I hold in my hand a document enutled Let Us race 
the Future, a Declaration of Labour Policy for the Consideration ot the 
Nation.’ The nation considered it and having done so elected this House 01 
Commons. We have an unchallengeable popular mandate to carry out aii 
that is contained in this document.” Dalton, High Ttde and After, p. 4®- 
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1949. The Children Act of 1948 helped fulfill the pledge of “better 
child welfare services.” 

Corresponding to the party’s pledge of a “radical solution” 
to the problems of land acquisition and land use, the Town and 
Country Planning Act of 1947 nationalized development value, 
restricting the owner’s interest in land to its existing use and 
transferring to the state the exclusive right to financial benefit 
from the development of land. To the farmers Labour promised 
“stable markets” and a “fair return”: by the Agriculture Act of 
1947 it established a system of “assured markets and guaranteed 
prices.” A first step toward the promised “supervision of monop¬ 
olies and cartels” and prohibition of “anti-social restrictive prac¬ 
tices” was taken by the passage of the Monopolies and Restrictive 
Practices (Inquiry and Control) Act of 1948. 

In line with long-standing party policy, the manifesto advocated 
“taxation which bears less heavily on the lower-income groups” 
and Labour’s Chancellors maintained from wartime, and in some 
respects sharpened, a steeply progressive scheme of income taxa¬ 
tion. To the list of major legislation one should also add the 
Supplies and Services (Transitional Powers) Act of 1945, which 
contained many of the wide powers over the economy that the 
Government had exercised during the war and which gave it, in 
Morrison’s words, “appropriate authority for the economic 
planning and control which we regarded as essential if we were 
to achieve a successful transition from war to peace.”® 

Pledges of legislation were not the sole content of the mani¬ 
festo. Its first and major pledge of full employment—“Jobs For 

understood to depend both upon structural reforms 
acMeved through legislation and upon administrative and fiscal 
policies. The manifesto also gave attention to international affairs. 
But much as it stressed the importance of keeping the peace, its 
proposals in foreign policy were few—and its hopes rosy—by 
f^ the greater part of the program being concerned with home 

If promses and performance in the field of legislation are 
compared, Attlee was fully justified in claiming, when he went 
to the coun^ in February, 1950, that his Government “had 
earned out the programme which we had put forward at the last 
General Election.”® But the Government not only performed 

^Government and Parliament, p. 225. 

As It Happened (London, 1954), p. 193, 
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what the party pledged; it also did not go substantially beyond 
those pledges. One can find important statutes that cannot be 
traced back to the manifesto—for instance, the Criminal Justice 
Act of 1948—but they are few. With regard to the Government’s 
legislative record, the manifesto was not only imperative, it was 
also conclusive.^ 

Herbert Morrison called this record “the most extensive and 
significant legislative programme in the history of our great Parlia¬ 
ment.”® He could also have said that never before had a Govern¬ 
ment’s actual record of law-making been previously laid out 
before the country in such completeness and detail by a party 
seeking office at a general election. Even in the days when Radical 
influence ran strongly in the Liberal Party, its electoral promises 
were a far less complete and accurate guide to its Govern¬ 
ment’s actual legislative efforts. As we have seen in Chapter 11 , 
the great reforming Government that came to power in 1906 com¬ 
mitted itself to a number of important measures—especially those 
in the field of social reform—which its spokesmen had not an¬ 
ticipated during the election. 


(yrigins of the Program 

Labour ministers felt that they were entitled, indeed obliged, 
to carry out the pledges which their party had made at the elec- 
non and for which the voters, by sending Labour to Wes^nster 
with a majority, had given the Government a mandate. But how 
did these pledges achieve this status? Who or what made them a 
program that would be binding on a Labour Government. i 

*e party constitution (by Clause V) gave ^ 

thoritv to decide what proposals should be included in the Batty 
ProgrLme,” it provided that the N.E.C. and Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the P.L.P. should jointly decide which items J^a 
program should be included in the mamfesto for a 
tion Binding pledges, in short, were to be determined by the 

r Dalton clearly held that the Government “"d P;L.P. 

; W -er Morris^-s '•hybrid” scheme for i™" 

was quite sure throughout that the for^was not what was in 

L"e™p?og^rr^rn^fn'e^^ “^rnc^e— on iron and 

Steel.” High Tide and After, p. 249- 
9 Government and Parliament, p. 70. 
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parliamentary and extra-parliamentary authorities. If there was 
conflict between leaders and followers or between conference and 
P.L.P.» this requirement of joint determination would be very 
important. But in a party as fundamentally at one as Labour in 
1945, it was superfluous—and in the actual procedure by which 
the manifesto was authorized was not followed. The P.L.P. 
as such was not brought into the process by which the manifesto 
was prepared and approved, and Labour’s election pledges acquired 

their authority exclusively by the action of the extra-parliamentary 
party. ^ 

As we have seen, it was the N.E.C. and its campaign subcom¬ 
mittee that initially drew up and approved the manifesto. Similarly, 
the debate at conference made it quite clear that the statement 
was not merely adviso^ to the parliamentary leadership, but 
was to be an authoritative control on their action if they won 
office. Introducing Let Vs Face The Future for the N.E.C. Mor¬ 
rison called it “Labour’s Five-Year Plan” of legislative and ad- 
immstrative work.® That these, but only these, promises would 
be bmffing on the party was explicit in his warning to candi¬ 
dates that “the Labour Government is not going to meet promises 
not authorized by the party program.”^ Closing the debate, the 
comerence chairman, Ellen Wilkinson, asked delegates to vote 
their approval of the manifesto “as a declaration of poUcy on 
which we shall go forward to victory at the General Election ”2 

Drawn up and submitted by the N.E.C. and approved by con- 
ference the statement was called “our Election Manifesto” by 
Attlee, an election manifesto and programme” by Morrison/ 
the docuinent on which we fought the last election” by the 
N.E.C., and the Labour Party’s “main declaration of poUcy” by 

of 1945.8 Not endorsement 
oy the Leader by candidates, or by the parliamentary party gave 

N.E C. and the^annS con! 
stressing because of the radical dif¬ 
ference from Conservative procedure. Moreover, as we have seen 


1945 LPCR, p. 89. 

p. 91. 

^Ibid., p. 144. 

*Op. eit., p. j62. 
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such authority was never claimed or exercised by the representa¬ 
tive assembly of the Liberal Party of Victorian and Edwardian 
days, even at the height of Radical influence. Not only in its 
Socialist purpose, but in its conception of democratic politics, the 
Labour Party showed itself to be a distinctive type of political 
formation. 

Party Cohesion 

As wholeheartedly as their leaders, the parliamentary rank and 
file accepted the manifesto and the legislative program based on 
it. Recalling the triumphs of the early days of the Attlee Govern¬ 
ment, Hugh Dalton exclaimed nostalgically, “Yes, we were all 
in step then!”^ With the help of a study of voting in the House 
during the 1945-6 session, one can put this impression in quanti¬ 
tative terms. Twenty-nine divisions, a sample of one in every ten, 
were examined. All twenty-nine were party votes in the sense that 
90 per cent or more of Labour M.P.’s taking part voted on the 
same side and, since the Government put on the whips in every 
case, this meant that all votes were party votes for the Government 
position. The coefficient of cohesion gives a more exact measure¬ 
ment. In twenty-eight divisions, since there was no cross-voting 
whatsoever by Labour M.P.’s, this coefficient was 100 per cent.® 
For the whole sample the coefficient of cohesion was slightly 
more than 99.9 per cent. Tables 6.1 and 6.2 are based on a sample 
of one in ten divisions. 


TABLE 6.1 
Party Unity y Session 

All Divisions* 

Index of Party Voting Coefficient of Cohesion 

Labour 100 99-9 

Conservatives 95.9 99 -o 

• The sample for 1945H5 consists of 29 divisions, private bills being ex¬ 
cluded. 

^ High Tide and After, p. 47. , j- # Rr«.rfon 

«The exception was the division on the second reading of the iiretton 

Woods Agreement BiU, when 4 Labour MP.’s voted against the Government 
posidon, 297 vodng in favor of it. 
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Whip Divisions 

(A division is counted as a whip division for a party only when 
that party puts on its whips.) 

Index of Party Voting Coefficient of Cohesion 

*00 99.9 (Whips on in 29 of 

29 divisions) 

Conservatives 100 99.7 (Whips on in 21 of 

29 divisions) 

TABLE 6.2 

Comparison of Party Unity of Liberal Party (Session of ipoS) 

and Labour Party {Session of 1945 ^) 


Index of Party Voting 
Liberals (1906) 88.2 

Labour (1945-6) 


All Divisions* 

Coefficient of Cohesion 

93-9 
99.9 


100.0 


Whip Divisions 

Liberal” .trr . 

^ ^ ' 95-7 96.8 (Whips on in 47 of 

Labour (1945-6) ,00 99.9 (WhlpTo^ii 29 of 

29 divisions) 

biu! S' ‘'ivisiom, of which . was on a private 

in Attlee’s Governments, party cohesion 

n the division lobbies continued to be virtuaUy^^fect This 

d-ngP to ‘W 

Ztterinos " «lls .946, there were at times rebellious 

enngs among some backbenchers. At first ccnterintr nn 

rinn. r. disagreements that raised fundamental outs 

shaU ToSidt®- of Socialism. But that is a "to 
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tion of the bill nationalizing iron and steel, agreement in the party 
at all levels was monolithic. 

No doubt many factors played a part in producing and main¬ 
taining such unity. In controlling individuals and small groups of 
dissidents, the large formal powers of discipline with which the 
party constitution and standing orders endowed party organs were 
useful. In five individual cases the N.E.C. exercised its authority 
to expel members from the party and, although the P.L.P. sus¬ 
pended its standing orders—which among other things required 
M.P.’s not to vote contrary to the decision of the party meeting— 
the right to withdraw the whip was retained and exercised in such 
“extreme cases.”® Leaders were strengthened by their control 
over the avenues of advancement toward and up the ministerial 
ladder and such impulses toward rebellion as might exist were 
powerfully restrained by the prospect that mutiny might help 
the Tories. But if one imagines these forces removed from the 
situation and consults the known wishes of M.P.*s, it is obvious 
that the great bulk of them would have similarly supported the 
program of Let Us Face The Future. 

However one analyzes the party—as leaders and followers, as 
parliamentary and extra-parliamentary, as trade unions and con¬ 
stituency organizations—one finds the same unity of purpose. 
During the war the main thrust in preparing a program for post¬ 
war reconstruction had come from the leaders, and already in 
1943 a policy statement submitted by the N.E.C. to conference, 
entitled “The Labour Party and the Future,” embodied the princi¬ 
pal proposals of the manifesto of 1945 and, indeed, under much 
the same headings.^ Conference had approved this statement as 
it did the manifesto, and in its Interim Report on Post-War Recon¬ 
struction of 1944, the T.U.C. had expressed its support for substan¬ 
tially the same proposals. The cohesion on these basic measures of 
reconstruction that prevailed in the party within parliament and 
outside parliament under Attlee’s regime was essentially the prod¬ 
uct of the consensus on purpose which had reigned in the party 
for many years and had been given comprehensive expression m 

» The expression is Morrison’s {Government and Parliament, p. 129). The 

expulsions by the N.E.C., which took place in 1948 “ytlliaa^ 

M P.’s who had deviated to the Left (John Hara-Mills, Zillwc , 

L. J. Solley, and Lester Hutchison) and one who had deviated to the Right 

(Alfred fidwards). 

^ 1943 LPCR, p. 4. 
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the election program of 1945. Thanks to this consensus, and 
within its limits, the party could act effectively, harmoniously, and 
coherently. In this sense Attlee’s Governments were the culmina¬ 
tion of the Labour Party of the Socialist generation. It remained 
to be seen how the party would behave when it could no longer 
rely upon such consensus. 

“TWs federal hybrid,” R. H. S. Crossman has said of the Labour 

Party s constitution, “with its ambiguous division of powers, is 

as unworkable as the constitution of the United States; and here, 

as there, the test of a leader is whether he can make it work.”^ 

The comment is just, but it attributes too much to the powers of 

a leader. The Labour Party, as a party both ideological and in- 

ternaUy democratic, worked effectively when and because its 

various, sprawling pam were united by a strong sense of common 

pilose. The disruption of that consensus produced a decade of 
crisis. 

Staterman and Nation (June 21. 1961), p. loio. 
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Old Ideals 

and the New Social Order 


For more than a decade after the Attlee Government, the Labour 
Party was racked by bitter dissension. For a time the conflict 
centered on Bevanism. But this fierce struggle over the succession, 
which exploded in public with Bevan’s resignation from the Cab¬ 
inet in April, 1951, and was terminated only with the election of 
Gaitskell as leader in December, 1955, simply exacerbated and 
dramatized a fundamental conflict over the purpose of the party. 
The Labour Party has always been boisterously pluralistic and 
prone to public quarrels between Left and Right. But the pro¬ 
longed struggle of the 1950’s brought to an end the long-sustained 
consensus within which the quarrels of the Socialist generation 
had been contained. It divided the party at every level over 
the meaning of Socialism in both domestic and foreign affairs. 
In this sense the crisis was unique and not comparable to the 
periods of rough passage in the interwar years. 

The peculiarities of this crisis depended upon certain traits of 
the party, especially its commitment to ideology and its demo¬ 
cratic structure. In examining this relationship, we must also 
consider certain features of the contemporary British political 
system, in particular the new and greater political role of the 
organized producers groups of a modem economy. The power 
of these groups was a major force compelling the party to adapt 
its purposes. In turn this adaptation of party purpose affected the 
political system, greatly promoting the rise of a new group 

critical period was i 947 *- 5 o- Labour made its postwar plans. 
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assumed office* and embarked on its tasks of reconstruction with 
a robust faith that the old orthodoxies would guide it to the 
Socialist Commonwealth and “A World of Progress and Peace” 
(the title of the next to last section of Let Us Face The Future^ 
which dealt with foreign policy). By the last year of Attlee’s 
regime the party had suffered shocks of experience in both do¬ 
mestic and foreign affairs that had caused the needle of party 
purpose to swing sharply from its ancient orientation. One might 
call this a process of decision-making. Certainly, critical choices 
were made in a brave and intelligent effort to master circum¬ 
stances. The story of the Government’s actions was not a story 
of drift and inability to choose. Yet the outcome was so little 
foreseen or intended by the Government, the party, or any 
leading person that “decision” is a misnomer if applied to the 
events as a whole from which the new party purpose began to 
emerge. “Policy determination” describes this process better 
than “policy decision.” Forces with which the old orthodoxies of 
the party could not cope were shaping British politics. 

In this period of British foreign policy the rosy hopes that 
Labour had entertained of easy and fruitful cooperation with the 
Soviet Union were dashed by events. But the shock was not merely 
to the belief that “Left can talk to Left.” Where Stalinist Russia 
was concerned “negotiation” did not resolve conflicts, and the 
United Nations, confronted by Soviet intransigence and bellig¬ 
erency, could not in fact perform its function of collective 
security. A Labour Government, therefore, found itself com¬ 
pelled to resort to the detested tactics of balance of power, 
backed up by military force and directed to the service of vital 
national interests. These realities challenged fundamentals of 
Labour’s orthodoxy in international affairs, reluctant as many sec¬ 
tors of the party were to admit it and to draw the nectary 
conclusions for the modification of party outlook. 

On both foreign and domestic affairs, the party outlook was 
affected, and in each sphere—by a curious symmetry—the same 
period was the turning point. In this account I shall be concerned 
only with the details of the determination of domestic policy. 

ECONOMIC PLANNING AFTER THE WAR 

a shift away from the old commitment 
to the bociahst Commonwealth and toward an acceptance of the 
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Welfare State and Managed Economy as the basic structure of 
policy within which the party would pursue its aims. We can 
get a closer and sharper view of this change if we will follow 
the development of the Government’s conception of economic 
planning. For this shift in the way Labour approached its eco¬ 
nomic task was no minor matter. The old Socialist theory of how 
the economy could and should operate had been an expression 
of the party’s fundamental ethical and social vision. The term 
“planning” was not widely adopted by British Socialists until the 
1930’s. But the essential idea had been expounded when they 
proposed public administration under democratic control as a 
substitute for the market as the controlling mechanism of the 
economy.^ Public ownership was advocated on various grounds: 
to equalize wealth, to eliminate the political power of private 
wealth, to promote democracy in industrial life. But the principal 
case for it was the need for public control of the economy. In 
this sense, nationalization and economic planning were logically 
interdependent in Socialist thought. Of has policy when he took 
office in 1945, Attlee has said “Fundamental nationalisation had 
got to go ahead because it fell in with the planning, the essential 
planning of the country.”* If the faith in economic planning, 
as Socialists conceived it, could be undermined, the case for 
nationalization would lose a major support in Labour’s ideology. 
That, in a nutshell, is what happened as a result of the experience 
of Attlee’s Governments. 

While British Socialists had always been committed to the 
general concept of a planned economy, they inherited from the 
Coalition Government two new systems of technique. One, which 
was derived from the ideas of Keynes, had been given practical 
application in wartime fiscal policies, beginning with Kingsley- 
Wood’s budget of 1941, and was being developed as the method 


iFor “the individualist system of capitalist producaon based on the 
private ownership and competitive administration of 
(Webb had written in 1918 in Labour and The New Sottal Order), the 
Labour Party would build up a social order based on “a deliberately planned 
cooperation in production and distribution” (pp. 3 and 4). A ma)or goal 
was “a healthy equality of material circumstances.” The essenual w 

such equality, however, was a radical reconstruction of the economic 
in which public administration under democratic control took the place 

of the blind forces of the free market. . -7.1, Pmt^ar 

2 Francis Williams, A Prime Mmtster Remembers: The War and Post-war 

Memoirs of The Rt. Hon. Earl Attlee (London, 1961), p. 88. 
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of national income analysis.^ The other, which had been worked 
out by civil servants as they confronted and coped with the 
emergencies of the war effort, consisted in a system of quantitative 
planning utilizing physical controls. Both systems had been used 
during Britain’s vast mobilization of resources for total war, but 
the ovewhelming emphasis in that effort had been on the system 
of physical planning. The main economic decisions were made 
in the course of framing quantitative programs which were then 
carried out by means of physical controls. The central program 
was the manpower budget, which stated how the total labor force 
was to be allocated among the chief industries and the fighting 
services, the principal control consisting of comprehensive powers 
of industrial conscription and labor direction.^ The White Papers 
on national income and expenditure continued to be published 
from 1941, and financial budgets based on them helped restrain 
inflation. But the steep decline in the importance of finance was 
reflected in the fact that for much of the war the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was not in the War Cabinet. 

In its first years, the Labour Government continued to empha¬ 
size physical planning. Certain of the wartime physical controls 
were surrendered, but in order to implement their quantitative 
programs, the Government retained a network of controls that 
included building Ucensing, import licensing, production controls, 
matends allocation, price controls on many producers’ and con¬ 
sumers’ goods, and consumer rationing. The use of physical 
controls was guided by a series of quantitative programs, or eco¬ 
nomic budgets,” as had been done during the war. These pro¬ 
grams might be concerned with particular problems, such as the 
palace of payments, investment, or critical resources that were 
m short supply. The two programs in terms of which the economy 


Development of National Income and 
ed., Le.soru o, ,he S fF j 
Jo*'"- “The Recent Use of 

(CanrbnXi?Eng. ^ ‘"“i 

Go™*. BriHsh War Ec<momy (Lon- 
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^ a whole was analyzed, however, were the budget for national 
income and expenditure and the budget for manpower.® Of these, 
by far the greater reliance was placed upon the manpower budget. 
The Government, Attlee told the House in February, 1946, 
approached the task of working out a plan for dealing with the 
economic situation “in what is really a new way of attacking the 
problem. We attacked it from the point of view of manpower 
rather than of finance—our human resources rather than our 
financial resources.”® Accordingly, the Econovnc Survey for 
laid out the lines of action for the year by first setting 
forth the economic “objectives” and then listing, industry by 
industry, the distribution of manpower needed to achieve these 
objectives.’ The broad powers of labor direction that had been 
used in carrying out the manpower programs of wartime had 
been surrendered, except for arrangements to maintain the exist¬ 
ing labor force in coal and agriculture. The Government hoped, 
however, that it would be able to bring about the desired distri¬ 
bution of labor by various devices, including its controls over 
material factors, the improvement of conditions in undermanned 
industries, and not least by the voluntary cooperation of workers 
and employers.® 

In 1947—that “annus horrendus” of the Labour Government, 
as Dalton calls it—inflationary pressures severely strained the 
British economy, finally obliging the Government to take sharp 
countermeasures that it maintained in the following years as 
part of a continuing concern with the problem of “too much 
money chasing too few goods.” In analyzing the reasons for the 
Government’s failure to meet this problem promptly, one may 
criticize the form of planning organization adopted by Labour 
in those early years, in particular the failure to integrate the 


® Economic Sxtrvey for 1947 (Cmd. 7046), p. 6. 

•419 H.C. Deb. 1957. 

^Paras. 118 and 128. 

® See the remarks of Cripps when explaining how the “plan” was to be 
carried out. 434 H.C. Deb. 969. There was also more than a hint of a 
wages policy in Cripps’ remarks that, for instance, “. . . the undeimmned 
industries, the less pleasant and heavier industries, must have dt®i^ condiaoiw 
improved, so that they become less unattractive”; and that “. . . stress is 
laid upon the need for having some incentive element throughout the 
wages structure which will be an inducement to a higher rate of produc¬ 
tivity,” ibid., 99J-4- 
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Treasury closely with the rest of the planning machinery.® Many 
have tried to find a personal scapegoat in Hugh Dalton who, as 
Chancellor, has been criticized for not using fiscal policy (not to 
mention monetary policy) with sufficient vigor. 

For the present analysis, the important point is that the con* 
ception of economic planning generally shared by the Govern¬ 
ment, and indeed the party, implied for both the Treasury and 
finance a secondary role. The Government recognized the danger 
of inflation, but its conception of planning led to a distinctive 
way of perceiving the problem and the possible remedies. In 
essence, the remedy was to hold down prices by direct controls 
while manpower was built up to the point at which production 
would eliminate the disparity between supply and demand.^ 
Dalton, who thought of planning in the same terms as other 
ministers concerned with economic affairs, shared this analysis. 
As one of the ministers charged with preparing the Econmnic 
Survey for he considered “our two principal economic 

anxieties over the next few years” to be “our balance of external 
payments” and “our production for the home market.”* These 
problems were to be met primarily by getting more labor into 
the export trades and into production for the home market. The 
principal need in his view was to close “the manpower gap” and, 
accordingly, in Cabinet he fought to get a reduction in the man¬ 
power used by the Armed Services and defense industries.* In 
meeting the problem of inflation, so conceived, finance had its 
part to play, but it was clearly secondary. 

'946. and April, , 947 , do show re¬ 
markably little evidence of being influenced by the new and de- 

^^^“Hugh Dalton, Tide and AUer: Memoirs isi4s-if6o (London, 1961), p. 
MprlKcd inflationary problem was 

sr “/Jte 

to increase output “In Britain md.u ‘’ 4 ^’ stressed the need 

* Ibid., pp. 193^ ,98 
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veloping techniques of national income analysis.^ For this approach 
to fiscal policy, his personal views were no doubt in part respon¬ 
sible. He was (one might infer from his memoirs) more interested 
in the social than the economic consequences of financial and 
monetary policy. Certainly, the cheap money policy with its 
promise of “the euthanasia of the rentier” was very much a per¬ 
sonal policy.'^ Also, the massive economic dislocations of the im¬ 
mediate postwar period no doubt would have required a high 
degree of physical planning by any Government. At the same time, 
we must note that the Government’s conception of economic plan¬ 
ning, with its de-emphasis of money and finance and its preference 
for dealing with physical resources, drew strong support from the 
ancient Socialist faith in public administration rather than the 
market.® If we wonder why a Socialist did not take up whole¬ 
heartedly the national income approach, it may be instructive to 
recall that Keynesian theory, from which this approach derived, 
was intended by its author to save capitalism. 

The Shift to Econoinic Manageitient 

Between 1947 and 1950 the Labour Government’s approach to 
economic affairs was radically transformed. At the heart of this 
transformation was the shift from the manpower budget to the 
financial budget as the principal means of guiding the economy. 
This change did not occur suddenly; nor did it coincide with the 
succession of Cripps to Dalton as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and to Morrison as the minister principally in charge of economic 

* In his April 1947 budget speech, for instance, he did consider the danger 
of inflation and the worsening balance of payments. But unlike later Chancel¬ 
lors—and indeed, unlike wartime Chancellors—he made no effort to estimate 
how far savings would cover investment and to propose specific steps tor 
closing the “inflationary gap,” nor did he examine systematically the mter- 
dependence of investment, consumption, and the foreign balance and fit ms 
budgetary proposals into the resulting analysis. As a Consetyaave back¬ 
bencher, A. C. M. Spearman, said in the budget debate, Dalton did not 
consider “the vital matter,” namely the need for “balancing total naaonal 
production and expenditure,” 436 H.C. Deb. 372 (15 April 1947). 

»H/g* T/We and After, p. 182. • ir 

« As expressed, for instance, by Tom Sargant, when moving a Keep Left 
resolution at the 1947 partX conference: “Socialist economics mean seeing 
and dealing with our problems as a whole m real physical terms, with all 
the money-juggling, all the manoeuvres for private profit, all the waste ot 
duplicated effort, cut down to a minimum.” 1947 LPCR, p. 138. 
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affairs. The first stage w'as the rise, and after some delay the 
acceptance by the Government of the “disinflationary” analysis 
of Britain s economic problems, which involved a major emphasis 
on the national income approach as the framework for dealing 
with these problems. The second stage was the withering away of 
the manpower budget and with it much of the reliance upon 
physical planning and control. 

The principal theme of the disinflationary analysis was that the 
root of the trouble was not a manpower shortage, but suppressed 
inflation, which prevented the movement of labor to basic in¬ 
dustries, depleted inventories, diverted resources from export 
manufacture, and wasted dollar assets on unessential imports. 
Hence, it was said, the remedy was a vigorous budget surplus. To 
this advice some joined a further plea for decontrol and greater 
reliance upon the market, appropriately conditioned by fiscal 
pobcy The sequence in which this analysis arose and spread 
through the political community seems to have been ; academic 
economists; then economic journalists; then Members of Parlia- 
r^t, especially the Opposition; and finally the Government.^ 
While the small surplus of Dalton’s April budget briefly stilled 
some cntics, the attack mounted during the spring and summer. 


h “ 'hat “exaggerated 

vol^e^of ^ ^ 

Lloyd's R/mb » emphasized instead the manpower shonage 

fljrionL Td- P; statement of thrS: 

foresight In^he ’ Conservauve spokesmen showed no great 

ticna.^ analyst w^^piekld' 

othet, by Sir Robert BoLby and ClemmrDav"s"’'ln'deb'''" 
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but which would be free of rh*. suppressed inflation 

(March 8. .947, p unpleasant connotations of “deflation” 
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At last, in deed, if not words,® the Government admitted the force 
of the disinflationary prescription when in the fall it drastically 
cut expenditure on defense and investment, both public and 
private, and in Dalton’s supplementary budget of November 
sharply increased a wide range of taxes bearing on all classes. It is 
worth noting, however, that Dalton increased neither income tax 
nor surtax. 

This autumn budget, as one economist later put it, “largely set 
the pattern for 1948 and subsequent years.”® Dalton’s budget did 
set the pattern in the sense that it brought in a large surplus—so 
unexpectedly large indeed that Cripps in his budget of 1948 found 
it necessary to make only a few changes in taxation. Far more 
readily than Dalton, however, Cripps admitted the strength of the 
disinflationary analysis, stressing the distorting effect of inflation¬ 
ary pressures on planning generally and on the distribution of 
manpower in particular. Of greatest importance for the future 
pattern of policy was his reiterated premise that the budget must 
be considered from the viewpoint of its function in the economy 
as a whole,^ and his explicit use of the categories of national in¬ 
come analysis in examining the economic problem and deciding 
what the content of the budget should be.^ 

The Decline of Physical Planning 

In this manner, then, the disinflationary analysis made its way 
from the thoughts of academic economists into the policies of 

® In the economic debate of August 6th-8th, 1947, Attlee admitted that 
“it may be we have tried to do too much in a short time.” 440 H.C. Deb. 
1489. But Dalton, when introducing his supplementary budget in November, 
said that its purpose was merely to reinforce still further “our budgetary 
defences” against inflation and resulted from the imports cuts and export 
increases of recent months. 444 H.C. Deb. 391. 

91 . D. M. Little. “Fiscal Policy,” in G. D. N. Worswick and P. H. Ady, 
The British Economy i94S-i9^o (London, 1952), p. 172. 

^ By taking the Economic Survey and the budget proposals together M 
the subject of a single debate, Cripps gave special emphasis to this approach 
to planning. 449 H.C. Deb. 37 (April 6, 1948). “The new task of th^e Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer,” said Cripps, “is not merely to balance the Budget; 
it is a much wider one—to match our resources against our needs so that 
the main features of our economy may be worked out for the beneht 

of the community as a whole.” 449 H.C. Deb. 57. . . • „ 

2 See 449 H.C. Deb. 46, where Cripps refers to the vanous claims on 

resources under the headings of public consumption, public and private in¬ 
vestment, and private consumption. 
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Government, But this does not mean that the Government beat a 
sudden retreat from its original conception of economic planning. 
On the contrary, during 1947 it also considerably strengthened 
physical planning, tightening up certain quantitative programs and 
physical controls. Such a response to the crisis had been strongly 
urged on the Government by a group of critics within the party 
who sharply opposed the disinflationary school and who looked to 
stronger and more centralized physical planning for the solution 
to Britain’s economic problems. 

Typical of this view were the opinions of the Keep Left M.P.’s, 
a group of Labour backbenchers who, agreeing on “the need for 
a more drastic Socialist policy,’’® had begun meeting early in 
1947.^ Critical of both the Government’s foreign and economic 
policy, the group in April, 1947, published its views in Keep Left, 
a New Statesman pamphlet.® After demanding more centralized 
planning machinery with power to override the autonomy of 
government departments, the writers declared that in winning “the 
Battle of Production” the “major strategic operation” was the de¬ 
ployment of manpower—“to get the men to the right jobs.” 
To achieve this object, they proposed such measures as controls to 
direct materials, and hence labor, to essential industries; negative 
direction of labor to withhold replacements from inessential trades; 
and differential real wages in the form of more consumers’ goods 
and lower taxes to attract workers to essential jobs. Looking at the 
larger needs of economic reconstruction, they strongly supported 
nationalization for “every industry which has a hold over our 
economy or which cannot be made efficient in private hands.”® 
They did not even mention the budget and fiscal policv. In short, 
whether they were dealing with the immediate economic problem 
or the broad questions of reconstruction, the Keep Left Socialists 
consistently drew the implications of Labour’s ancient orthodoxy.^ 


® Group of Members of Parliament (May, 1047) 

1 he leading academic advocate of this view was Dr. Thomas Baloeh 

cr(^Fe“ i 

ns: 



^9 ® The Labour Party 

In its response to the crisis of 1947, the Labour Government did 
not deliberately make a decision to shift from physical planning to 
primary reliance upon the global controls of fiscal policy. Rather 
it compromised, adopting measures suggested by its critics on both 
the Right and the Left. Disinflation, but not decontrol, was added 
to a strengthened physical planning.® National income analysis was 
given new and greater importance, but the manpower budget 
continued in a prominent role. The case for physical planning had 
been weakened, but its future had not yet been determined. If 
physical planning had proved to be effective, it is possible that this 
compromise would have been continued, or even that the Govern¬ 
ment might have moved toward greater reliance on quantitative 
programs. For this to have happened, certain conditions would 
have been necessary: in particular, as we shall see, conditions re¬ 
lating to the motivation of the workers. But if these conditions had 
been present, the system of planning proposed by Keep Left 
Socialists would have worked as well as the system of economic 
management finally adopted. 

In the next two or three years, however, the balance in the com¬ 
promise tipped steadily against physical planning. The central 
reason was the failure of manpower planning. Major manpower 
targets for 1948, as for 1947, were badly missed and the debate on 
manpower planning of March, 1949, was said to mark the end of 
the idea that such planning could be an effective way of influenc¬ 
ing the economy.® By 1950 the manpower budget was no longer 
operational^ and Cripps, in his budget speech of that year, could 

munism is a betrayal of Socialist principles.” For further expression of the 
Keep Left economic policy, see the debate on the economic situation of 
August 6th-8th, 1947. 

“Export licensing, which had been given up at the end of the war, was 
reintroduced. The existing controls on imports were used to make heavy 
cuts in imports from the Western Hemisphere and to accomplish a massive 
diversion of imports to non-dollar areas. A number of trade and payments 
agreements quickened the tendency toward bilateralism. At home, investment 
programing of both public and private investment was tightened up and used 
to reduce capital expenditure; a modest measure of labor direction was re¬ 
imposed. A further favorable factor was demobilization which, at an in¬ 
creased tempo, not only had its effects on expenditure at home and abroad, 
but also added to the labor force available for industry. 

^Economist, April 2, 1949, p. 623. u u ir 

1 The “broad picture of the national economy” was drawn by the Eco¬ 
nomic Survey for 1948 "in terms of man-power and the national income 
(p. 41). Its industry-by-industry budget for the current year was caUed 
"tentative,” but the labor forces proposed for critical industries (coal, agn- 
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call the financial budget . . the most important control and the 
most powerful instrument for influencing economic policy w hich 
is available to the Government.”^ That “new way" W'hich Attlee 
had claimed for Labour when in February'', 1946, he described how 
the Government was attacking the economic problem from the 
viewpoint of “our human resources rather than our financial re¬ 
sources had veered off in quite the opposite direction. Ev’en the 
economic emergencies brought on by the Korean war did not re¬ 
sult in the reinstatement of manpower budgeting and Gaitskell, in 
his budget speech of April, 1951, made explicit and elaborate use of 
national income analysis in deciding how the budget u'as to fulfill 
its threefold task of preventing the aggravation of inflation bv 
money demand; discouraging the use of labor and materials for 
home consumption and less essential investment rather than de¬ 
fense and export industries; and allowing for the fact that the 

expected price rises would hit the low and fixed income groups 
hardest.^ ® ^ 


„ years of the Attlee Government a quite definite 

Choice had been made among the alternative types of economic 
planning. The significance of the “decision" should be briefly 
emphasized. The Government did retain some important forms of 
physical planning, particularly with regard to investment and im¬ 
ports. But more and more it had turned away from direct control 
by public administration and toward indirect control by manipula- 

m.n,! to econLic 

Driv2 ■ « quite compatible with 

private ownership, competition, and profit-seekinq.^ Indeed, it 

depends upon a general purs uit of economic self-interest.^ From 

missed. Coal aimed at an ^increase of » ^ the mam targets had been 

cotton at an increase of l achieved only 8,000; 

551000 and achieved 16000 ( d ’ ii) Thp 20,000; agriculture at 

the industr>’-by-industrv' taWe Tillf Economic Survey for /pyo continued 
casts of cSlng^s;whS fore- 

.S ;'?r --- x-Se™: 



The Labour Party 

the viewpoint of economic planning, in consequence, it makes 
public ownership superfluous and the whole Socialist conception 
of the cooperative economy sustained by the public service motive 
irrelevant. 

Why had the Government made this “choice”? What were 
the forces influencing this process of policy determination? 


TRADE UNIONS VERSUS PLANNED ECONOMY 

The principal cause, I shall argue, was the resistance of trade 
unions to government control over the movement and compensa¬ 
tion of labor. A system of physical planning that expresses its 
objectives in quantitative programs must be able to include man¬ 
power in these programs, especially the manpower needed in 
industries of critical importance to the economy at any particular 
time. If these manpower programs cannot be carried out, some 
more relaxed method of planning will have to be adopted. In 
Britain between 1947 and 1950, the attitude of the unions obliged 
the planners gradually to move to this conclusion. 

No doubt there were other forces that contributed to the 
result. The personal preferences of some ministers, for instance, 
may have played a role. On the whole, however, it is not fruitful 
to look for villains or heroes or for a conflict between true and 
false Socialists among party leaders. The personal policies of 
Dalton, as we have seen, were not of major importance in deter¬ 
mining the role of the budget in planning while he was Chancellor. 
He held a thoroughly Socialist conception of economic planning 
which was widely shared in the Government and which only 
under the pressure of circumstance and the disinflationary criticism 
did he reluctantly modify. Similarly, the personal views of Cripps 
do not account for the change in the general method of planning 


interest as its driving force.” The Principles of Economic Planning, p. ^ 
This study of Lewis’ reflects the new direction Labour was taking and 
shows how attitudes toward planning were linked with conceptions of 
fundamental Socialist values. Lewis stressed that planning must rely on self- 
interest and should be carried out largely through the budget, other 1°*^* 
of control being relegated to a subsidiary position. At the same time, he held 
that the distinctive value at which Socialism aims is equality (not, as wit^^ 
earlier Socialists, feUowship). “Socialism.” he wrote, “is about equality 
(p. 10). 
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between 1947 and 1950. His devotion to Socialism was incontest¬ 
able and his preferences, it appears, were for physical planning.® 
That he should have presided over this critical transformation 
points up sharply the fact that it was not ministerial or party 
preferences that were controlling, but rather the circumstances 
with which planners were obliged to cope. 

Among the circumstances that made physical planning difficult 
were certain characteristics of British government. To be success¬ 
ful, physical planning would have required—as the Keep Left 
critics fully recognized in criticizing “the autonomy of depart¬ 
ments”—a high degree of centralized coordination and control 
in the machinery of government. There would have had to be 
some central department or agency with the power to direct 
and command other departments in accord with a unified and con¬ 
sistent ^stem of plans.^ But in Britain “Cabinet democracy”—the 
phrase is Herbert Morrison’s—means that no single minister can 
be given final, overriding authority over others responsible for 
departments. Similarly, the relation of command and obedience is 
foreign to the habits and spirit of the Civil Service, particularly 
members of the Administrative Class, when one department is deal¬ 
ing with another. No more than ministers do departments_not 

even the Treasury—order one another about. Likewise, in the 
economy there, were pluralistic forces other than those rising 
trom the trade unions that put a drag on the efforts of planners to 
program quantitatively the various sectors of activity. Business and 
professional sectors, as we shall later have occasion to note, had 
and used very considerable leverage against government control. 

and Cripps had declared that planning 

Md control on the wartime model would be necessary for full employment 

(p* 19). Hk wartime experience as Minister of Aircraft Production and 

familiarized him wTth thr^mJnse 
paratus ^ Quotas* rationing, and controls used by these ministries See 
Cooke. Th. Life of Richard Stafford Cripps (LoZ^ T7) o 

relates hoW* in Information Unit of the Treasury 

bee discussion in Beer. op. cit., Ch. III. 
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The Laboxjr Party 

Yet the labor force, because of its size, its human character, and 
its high degree of organization, remained the central factor. Ob¬ 
servers, Socialist and non-Socialist, had recognized the problem 
before Labour took power in 1945. If the government was to 
attempt to fulfill quantitative programs, they pointed out, it would 
have to have the means to secure the right distribution of man¬ 
power. Two possible means were labor direction and a wages 
policy. “Planned production,” Barbara Wootton, for instance, had 
written, “implies either compulsory industrial direction or a 
planned wage structure.”® If collective bargaining was to be re¬ 
tained as the means by which wages and conditions were deter¬ 
mined, then labor direction would be necessary to get workers 
in the right jobs. On the other hand, if collective bargaining could 
be eliminated, state wage-fixing would serve to attract workers 
voluntarily to where the plan showed they were needed. 

This problem raises basic questions not only of economic plan¬ 
ning, but also of Socialist theory. The role of trade unions in a 
planned economy is obviously of central importance for the theory 
of Socialism. It has been said that since the organized workers will 
feel a much greater sense of identity with a Socialist than a non- 
Socialist government, the general problem of labor discipline will 
be greatly eased.® This is not only a question of industrial peace- 
strikes, for instance, will appear as harmful to the workers’ own 
government—but also of the new requirements that Socialist 
planning will impose on unions and workers. If democratic 
control is to take the place of market forces, then directly or 
indirectly, by labor direction or a wages policy, government must 
control wage-fixing and the movement of labor from one employ¬ 
ment to another. But insofar as the workers are committed to the 
Socialist vision of a cooperative society ruled by fellowship, they 
will accept these innovations. Admittedly, this means that the 
traditional functions of their unions will have to be radically 
adapted. Under capitalism the unions have developed an indusmal 
purpose centering on hard-won rights of collective bargaining. 
This industrial purpose must be modified to meet the needs of the 
planned economy which, as political organizations, they have 
brought into being. Sincere Socialists presumably will be ready for 
this change of attitude and purpose. 

^Freedom Under Planning (Chapel Hill, 1945)* P- , . 

"Joseph A. Schumpeter. Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, 2nd ea. 

(New York, 1947). PP* 210-12. 
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Unton Resistance to a \Vages Policy 

Dunng the war, the unions had resolutely resisted wage-fixing 
by the state, accepting instead industrial conscription and labor 
direction. While they refused to surrender collective bargaining, 
they did agree to a ban on strikes and to compulsory arbitration. 
The Government, in turn, pursued a policy of “fair shares” that 
included consumer rationing, heavy profits taxation, subsidies on 
food and clothing, and price controls. As a result of this wartime 
bargain, the unions did not take advantage of the scarcity of labor 
to push up wage rates excessively. In general, wartime planning 
enjoyed substantial success both in controlling the distribution of 
manpower and in restraining inflationary pressures, whether from 
excessive demand or wage raises.^ 

The Labour Government, as we have seen, continued from 
wartime the method of physical planning, the main quantitative 
program being the manpower budget. Labor direction having been 
given up, how were these targets to be realized? The logical al- 
^ wages policy, had been sternly ruled our by the 
I.U.C., and the Government repeatedly denied that it had any 
intention of interfering with free collective bargaining. Yet even 
these demals suggest that from an early date planners had a secret 
hankering for what the unions had forbidden.^ 

As the economic situation darkened, critics demanded a wa^es 
policy which would not only restrain “wage-push” inflation, but 


* Ben C. Roberts, National Wages Policv in War ortA j 

. 958 ), Ch. , •■Brimh Wage Polic/in WanLe"’ 

General Council in 1943 to an inquiry from Sir William 

arguments about wages are circum^rrJlS? - ^ ®^^®Pted, to ensure “that 
tions." 4,, H.C. dT L considera- 

spokesmen had pressed the point that it wi k 

economy without a wages oolicv See 'o have a planned 

Bowar in the same dXe, Notman 
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also provide incentives in the form of differential rates to draw 
workers to the undermanned industries.^ Both types of wages 
policy, but particularly the latter, would involve interference with 
collective bargaining and both were opposed on the whole by the 
unions.® The Government, it seems clear, wished to get a wages 
policy for manpower distribution as well as disinflation,® and one 
might suppose that given its strong parliamentary position, not to 
mention its wide legal authority under powers of delegated 
legislation, it could readily have imposed its solution. The Govern¬ 
ment realized, however, that a wages policy, regardless of its legal 
status, could not succeed unless it enjoyed the cooperation of the 
unions. As ministers in their definitions of “democratic planning” 
repeatedly declared, “the execution of the economic plan must 
be much more a matter for co-operation between the Government, 
industry and the people, than of rigid application by the State of 
controls and compulsions.”^ These negotiations (and “negotiation” 
rather than merely “consultation” is the correct term) were 
carried on with labor representatives in the National Joint Ad¬ 
visory Council, directly with the General Council of the T.U.C., 
and individually with union leaders. In the fall of 1947 union 
consent was won to a modest measure of labor direction.® But 


*For example. Economist, on January 25th, 1947 (p. i 29 )» Nich¬ 
olas Kaldor, who in a letter in the Times of February zsth urged the 
Government not only to bring in more foreign labor ^d cut the armed 
forces, but also to restrict unemployment in unessential industry and to re¬ 
shape the systems and relative scales of wage payments. 

“ See, for instance, the remarks of Anhur Deakin at the party conference 

in May, 1947 LPCR, p. 144* _ . . , . . 

* At the party conference of May, 1947, Dalton, after e^laimng 
N£.C. that there were only two ways of altering the distribuaon of labor, 
declared that “in the view of the National Executive the balance of argu¬ 
ment lies in favour of seeking to do it . . . by seeking to arrange and to 
facilitate relative inducements and advantages for the undermanned indus¬ 
tries” (pp. 151-2). The mineworkers, who would have benefited from a 
wages policy, offered a resolution to this general effect. Dealnn of the Trans- 
port and General Workers expressed strong opposinon, saying, 1 he ^opie 
I represent are not prepared to play second fiddle (p. 144)- Jhe N£. . 
accepted the mineworkers* resolution, while shaply cnacizing a 
implying some form of Labour direction that had been offered from the 

Keep Left group (pp. 137-8)* 

^Economic Survey for 1947, p. 9. . - • 

«Under a Control of Engagements Order which went “ 

Oct^er. 1947, it was made compulsory for aU 

and Employers seeking workers to do so through the of 

emplo^m eLhanges. The worker was to be given a wide choice among 
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two months of negotiations with the General Council in the latter 
part of the year produced no concessions on a wages policy.® 

The Wage Restraint Bargain of 1948 

In the early months of 1948 a bargain was finally struck. This 
bargain was remarkable as much for the way in which it was 
reached as for its content and results. The principal negotiators 
were three—the Government, organized labor, and organized 
capital. The bargain was not itself embodied in any legislative 
instrument such as a statute or statutory order. Yet it achieved a 
regulation of an important aspect of the British economy that no 
such le^slative instrument by itself could have done. Indeed, one 
may think of it as a kind of extra-governmental legislation. It was 
effective in the sense that the regulation of behavior stipulated by 
it remained in force for the better part of three years and greatly 
fisted the Government in its efforts to maintain economic equil¬ 
ibrium. In content, however, it was not the differential wages 
policy for which planners had hoped, but in essence a wages policy 
aimed primarily at disinflation—in short, a policy of wage restraint. 

The negotiations were complex and protracted, but the main 
outhnes can be briefly sketched. Unable to reach a satisfactory 
agreement with the unions, the Government early in 1948 took a 
new and public initiative. Stressing the dangers of inflation, espe- 
ciaUy to the foreign balance, it issued a statement conceived by 
Cnpps, but presented under Attlee’s name, which made a broad 
case against any rise in incomes.' While profits were mentioned, 
the mam items concerned wages. Wage increases were opposed’ 
including increases to maintain traditional differentials among 
various ttades or to meet anything less than a marked rise in the 
cost of living. Exceptions were permissible only if necessary to 
atuact workers to undermanned industries or if in a particular 
industry there had been a rise in pr oductivity. The ensuing 

Sdon proffered jobs, a 

^ ^ twenty-nine directions were issued. ^ 

^ouncU, 

sibl! for L statement (p. 36^)!" primarily rcspon- 
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negotiations with the Crisis Committee of the General Council 
produced the demand from labor that if the unions were to accept 
the new policy, the Government should act “not only to stabilize 
but to reduce profits and prices.”® Cripps thereupon communicated 
to business a request for a general reduction in both profits and 
prices. 

In his relations with business, Cripps dealt directly with the peak 
organizations, the Federation of British Industries, National Union 
of Manufacturers, and Associated British Chambers of Commerce. 
Concerting their action by means of a small committee, these three 
organizations communicated Cripps’ requests to their respective 
memberships and in turn informed Cripps of the business position.® 
Members of Parliament with connections in the business world 
were also used to express its views in the House and to serve on 
delegations to ministers.^ Through these intermediaries the business 
world had by late March agreed to a broad acceptance of a policy 
of voluntary dividend limitation. Over the next three years, this 
agreement, although there were exceptions and some attempt at 
renegotiation, was honored by business. With regard to prices, 
however, the Government was less successful. In February the 
Board of Trade, carying out Cripps’ policy, put ceilings on all 
goods under price control on the basis of prices prevailing in the 
previous two months. Further efforts to tighten and extend price 
control, however, were relaxed in April, owing, it appears, to 
pressure from business.® 

Whether the limitation on dividends involved sums large enough 
to make any substantial reduction of inflationary pressures may 
be questioned. Clearly, however, it had a psychological effect 


2 V. L. Allen, Trade Unions and the Government (London, i960), p. 186. 
® Federation of British Industries, Annual Report, 1948, pp. ^*0. 

* For instance, when Cripps reported his request for a reduction in 
and profits in the House and hinted at statutory dividend bmtaoon, Ulivcr 
Lyttleton, chairman of Associated Electrical Industries, Ltd., and a Uo - 
sedative frontbencher, assured the Government that if it would ask tor 
voluntary dividend limitation, business would cooperate-as proved to oe 
the case. Among other MJ>.’s connected with the negonaaons on b^^t ot 
business were Sir Peter Bennett, a large motor manufacturer, " 

Joseph Lucas, Ltd., a director of Imperial Chemical Indusmes, ® 
president of the Federation of British Industries, and Sir 
president of the National Union of Manufacturers. Both se^ed o" * 

Ration to Cripps. See also Bennett’s role ® ^ 

when he reported the F.B.I.’s proposals to the House. 449 H-G Deb. 20 

(April 7. 1948) • 

® Econonust, April 24, 1948, p. 603. 
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in inducing unions to accept the restraints asked of them.® As 
before, labor would not agree to those aspects of the incomes 
policy which involved the creation of new differentials to in¬ 
fluence the distribution of manpower.^ Far from accepting new 
differentials, the unions insisted on retaining the right to press for 
wage increases needed to maintain the traditional differentials 
among various trades, as well as the right to demand raises for 
workers receiving unduly low pay.® 

With these qualifications, which made the incomes policy 
essentially a policy of wage restraint, the unions gave their agree¬ 
ment. As a quid pro quo they asked and received, in addition to 
profits reduction, two other measures. One was the Special Contri¬ 
bution, a “once and for all” capital levy that Cripps included in 
his budget of 1948 and which was expected to realize 50 million 
pounds in that fiscal year. The other was the continuation of 
subsidies to hold the line on food prices, a policy that resulted in a 
very substantial increase of their cost beyond the figure at which 
Cripps had proposed to hold them.® 

As in its relations with business, the Government dealt directly 
with representatives of the peak organization of labor. For the 
most part this meant the General Council, possibly as represented 
by a delegation or subcommittee. The bargain was not concluded, 
however, by the sole action of the General Council. On March 
24th a conference was called in London, consisting of the members 
of the executive bodies of the unions affiliated with the T.U.C. In 
the qualified form in which the General Council had accepted it, 
the incomes policy was put to this body, discussed and approved 
by a majority in the proportion of five to uvo. At the annual 


®The General Council conditioned its qualified acceptance of the White 
Paper on a reduction in prices and profits. Economist^ February j8 , 1948, 
P* 33^* 

^Similarly, when in September, 1947, a letter was sent out by the Ministry 
of Labour to bodies engaged in wage negotiations, calling their attention to 
the need for wage restraint and for differentials in favor of undermanned 
industries, a delegation from the General Council visited the Prime Minister 
and the Minister of Labour and obtained the ministers’ disavowal of the 
letter. T.U.C. Report 1948, p. 289. See also Allen, op. cit., pp. 284 and 290. 

® Econowwf/, February 28, 1948, p. 336. 

T y™ Cripps proposed to hold food subsidies to 400 million pounds. 
In hscal 1948-49 they actuaUy ran to 485 million pounds, the Government 
breaking through the ceiling in order to restrain wage demands. That food 
subsidies were considered a quid pro quo is implied by the December, 1947 
repon of the General CouncU, in which it considers the subsidies in the 
context of the problem of wages and profits. See T.U.C. Report 1948, p. 289. 
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meeting of the Congress in September, wage restraint was, of 
course, accepted overwhelmingly. 

This triangular bargain between government, labor, and capital 
lasted until the latter part of 1950. In that year the devaluation of 
1949 led to price increases which finally broke up the bargain. By 
the spring of 1950 the alliance of the Government and General 
Council was being disrupted by the action of individual unions and, 
at the Congress of September, although the Prime Minister per¬ 
sonally added his plea to that of the General Council, a resolution 
opposing wage restraint was passed. From late that year wages 
began sharply to rise and in the same period businesses relaxed 
their limitation of dividends.^ The urgent, indeed desperate, 
efforts of the Government during its last months in power to 
reach a new bargain with the unions were unavailing. 

Judged by any reasonable standard of governmental achieve¬ 
ment in such matters, the policy of wage restraint was a success.* 
The unions did not exploit to the full their powers of collective 
bargaining under conditions of full employment and labor short¬ 
age. They would not, however, accept that sort of wages policy 
which would have enabled the planners to achieve their targets. 
As a result, “the much vaunted manpower planning of the Labour 
Government was reduced to a farce,”^ and the method of physical 
planning gradually gave way to the more relaxed approach of 
“economic management.” 


THE NEW BALANCE OF POWER 


Three aspects of this remarkable bargain between government, 
labor, and capital are of particular interest. One, the purposive 
aspect, is the response of the unions to the Government s efforts to 
plan the economy, in which they revealed what they would and 
would not do. The process also throws light on the power struc- 


1 On the movement of wages, see Roberts, op. cit., p. 60. On the rise in 

dividends, sec Economist, December 13, 1950, P- 

2 Weekly wage rates, which had risen by 8% m 1946 and 5/0 m i94^ 
rose only 4% in 1948 and in 1949 went up only i '/i to 2%. no 

place in such important industries as coal, engineering, and railways. 
mist, February 4. 1950. P- 291- In 1950, the year when bar^n fina^ 
broke down, the index of weekly wage rates remained the same frorn January 
through September. Abstract of Statistics (London, 195^), table 141. 

* Roberts, op. cit., p. 63. 
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ture of postwar Britain, illustrating the vast power of organized 
producers groups—in this instance particularly the power of labor 
—in the determination of the pattern of government policy. These 
three aspects, poUcy. power, and purpose, are interrelated. The 
pattern of policy—specifically the broad attempt to plan and 
control the economy—meant, of course, an extension of govern¬ 
ment power over the behavior of those engaged in production. At 
the same time, the need for their cooperation, if the planning 
effort was to succeed, gave organized producers groups a strong 
potion from which to bargain. And this position of power in turn 
shaped in no small measure the purposes to which labor was com- 
mtted. This abstract way of stating the analysis wUl be more 
helpful if we wiU pursue the question of why the unions would 

not accept effective control, direct or indirect, over the distribu¬ 
tion of manpower. 

The immediate answer is that such control would vitally in- 
trmge on trainonal purposes of the unions as industrial organiza¬ 
tions. Labor direction would mean that workers could not reap the 
advantages of a superior bargaining position when labor in their 
mdi^ WM m short supply. As Lord Dukeston, former head of 
the Genei^ and Mumcipal Workers, said when explaining to the 
party conference of 1947 why the trade unions would not accept 
a pohey of direcmon : “For the first time in history those who do 
the manual work are in short supply.” Hence, he continued, plan- 

coJrknowledge that attraction, and^ not 
coercion or direction, is the method we are going to apply."< On 

om of^colk P°*icy would cut ^the heart 

V function in wage-fixing. As the 

Mxt speaker, Arthur Deakin, General Secretary of the Transport 

Workers, put it: “Under no circumstances will we accemT 
position that the responsibility for the fixation of wages a^d the 
re^aoon of conditions of employment is one for the Govem- 

de^^!^ famiUar attitudes of labor organizations, and in¬ 

deed of economic actors generally, in the capitalist free market 
t they are radically incompatible with the^ type of economic 

SocTaLt govemrnt 

Here w' ar"'‘' Socialist Commonwealth 

Here was a umon movement which, for more than a generation, 

8 PP- i 43 “ 4 - 

Ibtd.^ p. ,44. 
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had steadfastly supported the Socialist vision of a new order, where 
cooperation would supersede competition and the motive of public 
service that of profit and gain. When the opportunity for putting 
this purpose into practice was presented, they refused to adapt 
their behavior to its requirements. 

It is too easy to be condescending about the response of the 
unions and simply accuse them of hypocrisy in failing to live up 
to their Socialist pretensions. In the first place, their acceptance of 
wage restraint did involve an important adaptation of their tradi¬ 
tional behavior. The bargain of 1948, both in procedure and con¬ 
tent, was a major innovation in the relations between government 
and unions, when compared with the patterns of the interwar and 
earlier periods. Such bargaining was a type of behavior inherent 
in the conditions of the Welfare State and Managed Economy and, 
while that system was not itself the Socialist Commonwealth, it 
was a political and economic order very different from nineteenth- 


century capitalism. 

Moreover, in trying to understand why the unions and their 
members accepted something less than “full-blooded Socialism, 
we must consider the immense changes that had affected their 
position since the interwar years. The most obvious was the 
improvement in the material welfare of the working class, es¬ 
pecially their relative welfare when compared with that of other 
classes.® This general line of argument has been used by those 
who would explain the decline of Socialist ideology in the work¬ 
ing class because of the “affluence” of Britain in the 1950’s.^ While 

®“The working class now takes about 22% more consumer goods 
services than before the war. After allowance for a 5% increase 
the per capita improvement in their standard of living is on the ord« 
,7%, apart from changes in the commodity composmon P^^^ 
qhaUty of their consumption. Middle clap consumption is of the ^ 

M below that of prewar, while that of the 

A2°/ less than in 1028.” Finley Weaver, “Taxation and Redistribution m tne 
UrUted Kingdom,” The Review of Economics and Statistics (August, 1950)* 


*^^The change in relative welfare dating from the war 

lOA?) was perceived and emphasized by Labour spokesmen. At th 

en« 07^047 fo instance, Herbert Morrison, when Ulustrattng the fact tto 

“we have got far more of the actual substance of social and economc 

eaualiw thfn ever before,” pointed out that “90 per cent of 

who have the lower incomes command 67 per cent of our , 

"basing power today as compared with S 5 per P 

U, their share has tisen by one fifth m a few,years. 

^See, for instance, C. A. K. Crosiana, me ruiuxc 

counter (March, i960). 
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Britain in the late 1940’s was by no means “affluent,” the relative 
improvement in the material conditions of the working class, 
which had already begun during the war, may help explain the 
weakening of Socialist commitment. 

But we should also recall the extent to which not merely a 
demand for greater equality in material conditions, but also a 
th^st for greater equality in power motivated the original com¬ 
mitment of the unions to Socialism. For if the material conditions 
of their members had been improved by the late 1940’s, the power 
position of the unions had been unrecognizably transformed. The 
power won by the unions when the Labour Party in 1940 joined 
me wartime Coalition and in 1945 formed its first majority 
Government was only one element in this change. In addition, a 
system of consultation, formal and informal, had grown up which 
brought the unions into such continuous and intimate contact 
with mimsters and civil servants throughout the executive branch 
of government as to give the spokesmen of the organized working 
dass a direct and influential voice in virtually all fields of policy. 

his system, which burgeoned during the war and continued 
during the posnvar years, gave the unions a position of power 
quite independent of which party was in office. No matter what 
the political complexion of ministers or the Government, union 
spokesmen always had access. This new position of power was not 
merely a result of administrative arrangements giving access, but 
as a function of the new demands that government was maldna 
on OTCiety as the pattern of policy expanded into economic plan- 

o* 

histo^'l“R°" •""‘'i'’ producers groups has a long 

teer^a^ TfT"' >ncreasingly common as, from thf 

ve?e inTar century, government began to inter- 

resentinrh. f economy and as organizations rep- 

erouns ^ *"’«“">en, farmers, and workers were formed. TheL 

PaSemr'r ""Presentation in 

to .T,r . mterested M.P.’s. They also sent deputations 

o ministers to present their arguments for or against a niece of 

a dor°f administrative practice. During World War I 

ler the """d for wid con rj 

over the economy led the Government to set up a system of 

mittees associating representatiyes of such ^ orga^nizations 

*See below, Ch. XH. 
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directly with the administrative machine.® Although this system 
of consultation was abruptly dismantled after the war, contact 
benveen industry and government, as we shall have occasion to 
observe, was often close when Conservative Governments were 
engaged in important phases of making and executing policy.* 
Under the political and economic conditions of the interwar years, 
however, the position of the trade unions was so weak that, as 
Allen has written, “the Government was able to ignore their direct 
representations and they had no alternative to using the Parliamen¬ 
tary Labour Party as a means of contact with the Govem- 
ment.”2 


THE NEW SOCIAL CONTRACT 


Total war transformed the position of the unions. Manpower 
became the ultimate scarce resource on whose mobilization the 
extent of the war effort depended and on whose allocation 
the system of wartime planning was based. The cooperation of the 
unions and their members was indispensable—and was given 
unstintingly. Yet labor did not accept these heavy burdens without 
receiving and indeed demanding major concessions from other 
groups in the societyR. M. Titmuss has described the “revolu¬ 
tion in social policy’’ that took place after the full fury of the war 
was loosed on Britain in the spring and summer of 1940.^ Ministers 
and civil servants who had found certain extensions of the social 
services “financially impossible” during peacetime and the early 
part of the war now accepted them and put them into effect. 
Generally, among the public there was a mood of introspection 
and self-criticism which led to broad agreement that, after the war, 
Britain must become “a more generous society in which all ele- 


® See Allen, op. cit., pp. 29-30. 

^ See below, Ch. X. 

2 Op. cit.y p. 24. - , i. . 

® For instance, when describing the “political” backgroui^ of the 
ment in June, 1941 of the committee that produced the Beveridge Report 
on social security, Lord Beveridge notes that “the General Council ot the 
Trades Union Congress for some time had been pressing the Government 
for a comprehensive review of social insurance.” P^er md 
don, 1953). P- ^ 9 < 5 . Assessing its influence, he conclude that The Conp^ 
had been largely responsible for securing the establislment of t ^ 
mittee” (p. 300). And later: “The commissionmg of the 
which it (the Beveridge Report] came to burh was due to the dnvmg 

of the Trades Union Congress” (p. 3 * 7 )* . 

* Problems of Social Policy (London, 1950). pp. 
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ments more fully recognize their obligations to one another.”® 
In effect, this meant that steps were to be taken to remedy the 
insecurities and deprivations from which the working class had 
suffered during the interwar years. 

At least as important as the new social policy of “fair shares” 
was the new position of authority in the state acquired by the trade 
unions. The entry of the Labour Party into the Churchill Govern¬ 
ment, of course, put trade unionists—of whom Ernest Bevin was 
the most eminent—directly in the seats of highest political power. 
Moreover, and in great part at the instigation of Bevin, unions were 
given open and easy access to all departments. In particular, at 
every level and in most spheres of policy their representatives were 
included on committees directly associated with the administrative 
machine; the number of Government committees with trade union 
representation, which had been only i in 1931—32 increased to 12 
in 1939, and to 60 bv 1948-49.® 

But mere representation on committees, or even the opportunity 
to consult with high civil servants and ministers, was not the es¬ 
sential advance. The important thing was the change in attitude, 
on which the unions had strenuously insisted. From the 1930’s 
Ernest Bevin and Walter Citrine had worked to convert the 
T.U.C. from dreams of overthrowing capitalism or from a mere 
guerrilla war tactic of extorting piecemeal concessions to a policy 
of demanding a voice in making industrial and social policy. The 
outbreak of war presented them with the opportunity to achieve 
t eir aim. As Citrine reported to the T.U.C. in 1940, its leaders 
sought during the war “to widen the ambit and influence” of the 
unions, insisting on a degree of consultation with Governments 

and with departments that would enable the movement “to shape 
the life of the nation.”’ 


entidt'd »Th/vT° editori^ of July 1. 1940 and August 3.. 1940. 

of^hf 1 :. Tyneside.” “By the end 

the World War,” Titmuss writes, “the Government had. through 

a meS of newly established or existing services, assumed and developed 

weU-being of the population 

w« Government in the nineteen thirties, 

« Aremarkable.” Op. cit., p. 506. 

’TUr 

accordin'rrn rj!!? PP-j 29 - 3 i, 171. Donald F. MacDonald writes that 

the war union movement expected to emerge from 

being content with merely 

sponaibilS^fn^’ «« sharing with the Government the re- 

*" and social matters. The State 

tt?e I fade Untons (London, i960), p. 120. 
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Ernest Bevin put the point bluntly in his union’s journal shortly 
after the war began. Trade unionists would not sit on any com¬ 
mittee if invited as an act of patronage; ministers and departments 
would have to cease treating them with a scarcely veiled con¬ 
tempt. The support of the trade unions could be won only if the 
established powers accepted the principle of equality. And by this 
he meant “Equality not merely in the economic sense, but in con¬ 
ception and in the attitude of mind of those in power. . . .”® As in 
his earliest days, the question of power was central to Bevin’s mode 
of thought and the new arrangements of 1940 meant a new position 
of power for the unions. As a result, on a broad range of social 
and economic questions, the Government consulted and, if neces¬ 
sary, negotiated with representatives of the organized working 
class. The significance of this vast change was caught by the Times 
correspondent when, in replying to the traditional vote of thanks 
to the press at the T.U.C. of 1945, he said : 

You have no longer any need to thunder; you have only to whisper 
and Ministers tremble and Field-Marshals bend their knees. How very 
far away are those days when a few top-hatted, frock-coated gende- 
men made a promenade of Government offices in Whitehall respect¬ 
fully carrying resolutions passed by Congress, leaving them at the 
door, extremely happy if they saw a permanent secretary, and most 
handsomely ffattered if by accident they stumbled across a Minister.® 

The changes in the pattern of policy caused by the war, 
particularly the urgent extension of economic mobilization and 
control in 1940, provided the basis on which the new power of the 
organized working class was founded. After the war this new 
position was sustained by the continuation of economic planning 
in one form or another, and the process of bargaining from which 
the policy of wage restraint emerged in 1948 illustrates how it 
enabled the unions to shape and influence Government programs. 
Nor did their power vanish when the Conservatives took office, 
for although less favorable to planning than Labour, they too were 
obliged to manage the economy. Writing in i960, Allen concluded 
that although certain tensions and differences of opinion had 
arisen, these constituted only “small, perhaps temporary, changes 
in the relationship between trade unions and Government. The 

® Quoted in Roberts, op. cit.y p. 30. 

® Quoted in Allan Flanders, Trade Unions (London, i 95 *)* P* ^ 4 * 
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system of direct communication which was established by Ernest 
Bevin in 1940 remained basically unaltered.”^ 

Writing of the significance of the plans for postwar reconstruc¬ 
tion prepared by the Coalition Government, Hancock and Gowing 
have called them one part of “an implied contract between the 
Government and the people.”^ On their side, the people refused 
none of the sacrifices necessary to win the war. On its side, the 
Government prepared for “the restoration and improvement of 
the nation’s well-being when the war had been won.” One gets 
a better understanding of the meaning of this change in attitude 
and intentions on the part of Government if one looks at it not 
merely as a bargain between Government and people, but rather 
as a major readjustment in the relations between classes. After 
aJ4 the principal beneficiaries of the proposed postwar plans, as of 
the wartime policy of “fair shares,” were the working class. For 
the upper and middle classes the new policies meant on the whole 
fewer privileges and heavier burdens. Moreover, the middle and 
upper clases not only agreed to a more generous sharing of 
material advantage; they also accepted a wider sharing of power, 
as the organized working class was brought into a new position of 
participation in the political system. 

The cntical moment in the forging of this new “social contract” 
was not 1945, but 1940. The major readjustment resulted not from 
a Shift in the electoral balance of power, but from a shift in the 
b^ance of economic power. In a Umited, but important sense, the 
old syndicahst thesis was vindicated. For it was initially not by 
their votes, but by their control over instrumentalities ne4ssary to 
prying out vital national purposes that the organized working 

fe^ exclusion and in? 

rion ® ‘ 945 " end the consequent adapta- 

oroccl leter phases of this general 

p ocess, M was the intense competition of the 1950’s between the 

S WelJ"=■ P°P“'-' conditioned 
Welfare State. If, however, we are to understand the de- 

^ Op. cit., p. 74. 

• War Economy, p. 541. 

Labour 
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cline of ideolo^ not only in the ranks of the Labour movement, 
but also in British politics generally, we must give the major role 
to the new balance of power between classes that was achieved 
during the war and lasted into the postwar period. It did not mean 
that class distinctions vanished from British life. But it did im¬ 
mensely reduce one of the most galling aspects of the British class 
system—namely, that inheritance from feudalism which made class 
not merely a social and economic distinction, but also a political 
distinction between those who govern and those who are governed. 
Not all members of the working class, one hardly needs say, re¬ 
sented this discrimination. But vast numbers, located principally in 
the unions, did resent it, and from their resentment had flowed the 
ideological alienation expressed in the Labour Party’s commitment 
to Socialism. The new position of the organized working class in 
the Welfare State and Managed Economy undercut the grounds 
for this alienation and prepared the scene for a new and far less 
doctrinaire kind of politics. 



CHAPTER VIII 



In Search of Purpose 


What would be the Labour Party’s response to the experience of 
the Labour Government? 

Perhaps the question itself seems odd. The obviously sensible 
thing, it may appear, was for the party to adapt to the realities 
of governing and at the same time to attempt to give them co¬ 
herent direction. The utopian vision of the Socialist pioneers had 
proved to be unrealistic. Yet the possibilities of a humanized 
capitalism had proved to be more promising than they had an¬ 
ticipated, A Welfare State and Managed Economy were being 
constructed and by 1950 the main outlines of the structure had 
appeared. Was it not the proper task of the Labour Party to wel¬ 
come this achievement and to develop from such of its old ethical 
principles as were relevant a new social philosophy that would 
lend guidance to the new pattern of policy? 

This argument for adaptation was strengthened by the party’s 
electoral problem, which became more and more acute in the 
following years. The decline marked by the elections of 1950 and 
1951 came as a shock. But far more disturbing were the routs of 
1955 and 1959. In four successive general elections. Labour re¬ 
ceived a steadily declining percentage of the vote given the two 
major parties. Such a record of defeat was unique in its history. 
ti^Uer in that history. Labour’s vote had sometimes fallen off— 
fsm 1931. But normally such decline was followed by recovery 
1 not victory—as in 1935. So, taking the long view, one could 
always ar^e that the party’s fortunes were on the upgrade. This 
was not the case in the 1950’s. Labour’s cause became incrcasinglv 
unpopular and the doctrine of nationalization, alona with fhi 
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TABLE 8.1 

Per Cent of Major Two-Party Vote i 94 S-S 9 ^ 



Conservatives 

Labour 

*945 

45.2 

54.8 

1950 

48.4 

51.6 

1951 

49.6 

50.4 

*955 

51.8 

48.2 

*959 

52.9 

47.1 


party’s working-class image, was one of the principal reasons.^ 
Not only partisan expediency, but also respect for the voters’ 
judgment might well seem to imply that the party ought to cast 
aside much of its ancient ideological baggage. British politics, 
moreover, had itself recently provided an example of how a 
political party might adapt old views to new governmental and 
electoral realities. While in opposition following their crushing 
defeat in 1945, the Conservatives, after a brief period of confusion 
and incoherence, had rapidly adjusted their policies to a major 
acceptance of the Welfare State and Managed Economy, includ¬ 
ing the principal reforms that the Labour Government had intro¬ 
duced. At least in part due to this readiness to bow to the wishes 
of the democracy, the Conservatives at succeeding elections made 
another of their trend-reversing recoveries of popularity. 

Such adaptation may seem not only rational, but also typical. 
In a democratic two-party system, it is often said, competition for 
votes will force the policies of the two parties toward one another. 
If at any moment of time the two parties do have a distinctively 
“Left” and “Right” orientation, their efforts to maximize electoral 
support will tend to bring about a convergence of policy on a 
centrist position. And it is true that in the 1950’s one can fairly 
claim to detect such a tendency in British politics and to find 
the party of the Right extending its appeal to groups on its Left 
and the party of the Left extending its appeal to groups on its 

1 We are concerned in this chapter with the struggle within the Labour 
party that took place mainly in the 1950’s. For comparison, however, it is 
interesting to note the percent of the two party vote received m the general 

election of 1964 : Conservatives 49.6%, Labour 504%. , / u uvr> 

2 Surveys of public opinion showed that while in 1949 27% of the puoii 
favored further nationalization, by i960 this figure had fallen to «1%. Among 
Labour supporters the decline had been from 60% to ai^See Mar 

and Richard Rose, Must Labour Lose? (London, i960). Tabs. 18 and 20, pp. 

35 and 37. 
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Right. But in the case of the Labour Party (we shall consider 
the Conservatives later) there were also powerful forces working 
against this tendency. 

FUNDAMENTALISM VERSUS REVISIONISM 

One faction, the revisionists, did advocate a degree of adapta¬ 
tion of policy in view of the governmental and electoral prob¬ 
lems confronting the party. But accepting the revisionist case 
meant altering the fundamentals of Socialism as it had been con¬ 
ceived during the Socialist generation. And a large part of the 
party was not ready to tolerate this revolution in belief and 
sentiment. As a result, for more than a decade the party was 
tom by dissension between revisionists and fundamentalists, a 
conflict that divided the party at every level over the meaning of 
Socialism, not only in domestic, but also in foreign affairs. Before 
looking at the general features of this conflict it will be helpful 

to sketch some of the principal events and to identify its main 
phases. 


Fundamentalist Attack 

The main phases in the conflict were marked by the general 
elections of 1951, 1955, and 1959. As an election approached, 
the party would paper over the cracks with a compromise pro¬ 
gram and close ranks against the common enemy. Defeat, how- 
ever, would open the way for a new onslaught by one faction, or 
by both. Well before the electoral setbacks of 1950 and 1951 
however, the experience of the Labour Government in domestic 
foreign affairs had raised the doubts that swelled into the 
fierce controversy of later years. Beginning in July, 1949, for 

instance a senes of conferences was held by leading intellectuals 
to consider these doubts and attempt to resolve them. From these 

pubUshed early in 1952. 
Although the essays showed how deeply the old orthodoxies had 

dor^il the principal propositions of later revisionist 

doctrine can be found m some of the contributions, they expressed 

"T writers who were most 

reS t ownership could find 

ons to caU for a large-scale extension of nationaUsation .”3 

Fabian Essays (New York, .952). pp. 66 and 81. 
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In its pronouncements prepared for the elections of 1950 and 
1951, the party showed similar hesitancy. Directly in charge of 
policy statements and programs was Herbert Morrison, who not 
only held the posts of Lord President of the Council and Leader 
of the House in the Government, but also served as chairman of 
the N.E.C. subcommittee on policy from 1946 to 1952. His aim 
was consolidation.^ In statements of program he wished to avoid 
another “list” of industries to be taken into public ownership 
and to state merely “criteria” which would guide a future Labour 
Government. At first, although the documents he fathered ex¬ 
pressed a new recognition of the virtues of competition and private 
enterprise,® he was unable to have his way completely on public 
ownership; and the manifesto of 1950 included a strange medley 
of nationalization proposals.® The height of Morrison’s influence 
on program was reached when, his hand strengthened by Labour’s 
poor showing at the polls in 1950 and by evidence of the un¬ 
popularity of nationalization, he was able to secure the omission 
of a “list” from the policy statement of August, 1950 and from 
the manifesto of 1951. 

After the defeat of 1951 the conflict entered a new and fiercer 
phase. Now those who clung most strenuously to the old ortho¬ 
doxies had in Aneurin Bevan a redoubtable chief among the par¬ 
liamentary leaders. For more than five years the party was tom 
by the “Bevanite” controversy. To term this phase of the conflict 
“Bevanite” is correct in so far as this phase was, in R. T. McKen¬ 
zie’s phrase, “a ferocious struggle for the succession.”’^ Personal 
rivalries were indeed intense, at first primarily between Bevan and 
Morrison and then increasingly between Bevan and Gaitskell, as 
Gaitskell gained on Morrison as the leader of revisionism and as a 
contender for the succession to Attlee. But the controversy within 


* See, for example, his comments in Government and Parliament (London, 

1954), pp, 221-2. L ^ 

Labour Believes in Britain (1949) and Let Us Win 
gether, the manifesto of 1950, as well as the policy statement, Labour and Toe 

New Society (A-ugxist, c • a 

«Xo be nationalized were sugar refining, beet sugar m^ufactunng ana 
cement. To be examined as likely candidates for nationalization 
chemical industry, water, fruit and vegetable marketing and meat whole¬ 
saling. Industrial assurance was initially put down for nationalizaaon, u 
the objections of the Cooperative movement led to this being changed t 


“mutualization.” . . a « • • Pn 

' R. T. McKenzie, “Policy Decision m Opposmon: A Rejomder, ro 

litical Studies, Vol. V, No. 2 (June, 1957), p. 178. 
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the party did not begin with Bevanism, nor did it end with the 
reconciliation between Bevan and Gaitskell accomplished in 1957- 
The struggle over the succession was given its power to arouse 
wide and deep antagonism by the continuing ideological division 
in the party. 

Two factions had fairly clearly emerged. The Bevanites were 
led by a strong representation from the political, trade union, and 
intellectual elites of the party. Although Bevan was incontestably 
chief, he had able lieutenants in the parliamentary party, such as 
Wilson, Crossman, Driberg, Mikardo, and Barbara Castle, who 
usually were also members of the N.E.C. Moreover, he found 
strong support among the trade unions, including the three large 
organizations of the engineers, the shop and distributive workers, 
and the railwaymen.® Among the constituency parties, the Bevan- 
ite following was much stronger than in the parliamentary party, 
but even among Labour M.P.’s Bevan could count on a solid core 
of about a quarter of the parliamentary party which, when the 
issue was favorable, could be raised to almost half.® 

In Parliament the opposing faction was led initially by Morri¬ 
son and then increasingly by Gaitskell; Attlee inclined toward 
them, but frequently played the “broker” between the factions.^ 


Between 1950 and 1955, membership of the party ranged from 5.9 
million to 6.5 million. Parry membership of the three unions in round num- 
wrs was: Amalgamated Engineers Union, 590,000/635,000; Union of Shop 
Uistnbutive and Allied Workers, 320,000; National Union of Railwaymen, 
365,000/295,000. 

“For instance, at its meeting of February 23rd, 1954, the P.L.P. agreed 
by a majority of only 113 to 109 to support the European Defense Com- 
^mty ( German rearmament”); a contrary amendment offered by Harold 
ir" even narrower vote of 109 to iii. 

For example, in March 1955, over the question of Sevan’s expulsion from 
e party. In the debate on the Government’s White Paper approving manu- 
acture of the H-bomb, Bevan had openly challenged Attlee’s position and, 
ong with sixty-mo Labour MP.’s, disregarded a three-line whip by ab- 
^ning from voting for the party amendment to the Government motion, 
y a vote of 9-4, Attlee obtained a recommendation from the Parliamentary 

PLJ>. withdraw the whip from Bevan. With some 
eiuctance Attlee put this recommendation to the party meeting, where it 

nnKi- dangers not only of an even more bitter 

^bbc spUt but also of resignations from the N.E.C., he did not support 

frnm^k" Gaitskell in their effort to get the N£.C. to expel Bevan 
of hIJ but rather offered a compromise by which a subcommittee 

interview Bevan and report back. Bevan seized this 
by^hTN^c"^* promises of good behavior, which were accepted 
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This Morrison-Gaitskell faction enjoyed the support of most ex- 
ministers^ and in the trade union world was stoutly supported, 
not to say egged on, by the Deakin-Lawther-Williamson axis with 
its command of about one third of the votes at the party con¬ 
ference and at the T.U.C.^ 

From 1951 to 1955 the strategic initiative was taken largely by 
the Bevanite faction. The Morrison-Gaitskell faction, of course, 
often made the first step in proposing a line of action. But its 
position consisted essentially in a defense of the policies and 
commitments of the Labour Government. Thus, for instance, 
while it resisted denationalization of steel and road haulage and 
proposed their return to public ownership, it accepted proposals 
for further measures of public ownership principally because of 
the need to compromise with the Bevanites. Similarly, in foreign 
affairs, it defended, against Bevan, the massive rearmament pro¬ 
gram that the Conservatives had inherited from the Labour Gov¬ 
ernment and agreed to “German rearmament,” which in principle 
Labour had accepted when in office.^ Likewise, its acceptance 
of the decision to make the H-bomb can be viewed as the ogical 
implication of the Labour Government’s acceptance of atomic 
weapons. 

Against this policy of consolidation the Bevanites launched a 
broad attack, taking issue on questions of both domestic and 
foreign affairs. Bevan had resigned over the question of charges 


^ Among them, however, a group of “mediators” sometimes appe^cd. 
In March t952, for instance, Bevan and fifty-six Labour MP.’s did not follow 
a party decision to vote for a Labour amendment to the Government s de¬ 
fense motion and to abstain on the main motion. Instead they abstained on 


the vote on the Labour amendment and voted against the Government mo¬ 
tion. In the party meeting Attlee’s motion that the rebels be censured was 
defeated 162-73, largely owing to the efforts of a group of ex-mimsters in¬ 
cluding George Strauss. John Strachey and Kenneth Younger and supported 
by some eighty Labour M.P.’s. Their compromise, which consisted in tne 
reimposition of Standing Orders, was then accepted. 

® The party membership of the three unions between 1950 and 1955 ’ 

in round numbers: National Union of Mineworkers, 

Transport and General Workers Union. 830,000/1,000,000; National union 

of General and Municipal Workers, 400,000/650,000. j - 

Mn February 1951, Attlee, while still Prime Minister, had approved of a 
West German contribution to European defense, with the proviso that me 
arrangements must be such that German units are integrated in t ® _ 
forces in a way which would preclude the emergence again of a ^erma 
military menace.” 1954 p. 23. In its statement approving of 

the N.E.C. referred to this previous declaration of the 
Ibid. See also Leon Epstein, “Cohesion of British Parharnen aiy Pamw^ 
A7neTican Political Science Review, Vol. L, No. 2 (June 1956). PP- 
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for National Health Service prescriptions, but broadened his 
ground to include opposition to the rearmament program and 
reaffirmation of the old beliefs in public ownership. At the 
Morecambe conference of 1952, the need for a new program 
similar to that of 1945 affirmed with all the old familiar 
rhetoric in a resolution that instructed the N.E.C. “to draw up 
a list of the key and major industries to be taken into public 
ownership by a future Labour Government during a five-year 
period in office.® Bevan had made clear what such a new program 
meant to him when he assured conference that there was no other 
way “to achieve our sociaUst purposes which would not lead us 
though the old hard agony of public ownership."® Although 
the N.E.C. had found it discreet to accept the resolution, the 
Momson-Gaitskell leadership went down that road only as far 
as they were pushed. In the process by which the new policy 

to Britain, was drawn up, the Bevanites on 
the N.E.C. and at conference fought doggedly for their position 
and, although consistently outvoted, obtained numerous con- 
ce^ons. The peak of Bevanite influence in both the parliamentary 
and extra-parliamentary party was reached in 1954 during the 
conflict over “German rearmament." In the parliamentary party 
the pohcy survived by a margin of only two votes^ and at con- 
rerence only the last-minute switch of the woodworkers, who 
were joined by a few other small unions, saved it from defeat.® 


Revisionist Counterattack 

December. .955, a new 
beino was inaugurated, the strategic initiative now 

thi l • The policy of consolidation that 

imnli'.H °*k^-supported in the previous phase had 

orthodoxies. At the same time, 

re^ont, attempted to give this inchoate 

^ a coherent doctrine and to formulate a new statement 
of the meamng of Socialism.* After the defeat of .955 and widt 

P- 91 - 

j/w., p. 83. 

8^® above, p. 221, n. 9. 

» For i'nT y 3.021.000. 1954 LPCR, p. ,08. 

written in i9T3''and”DubIisheTh c ^atiovalisjtion, 

300) and il^^artide (as Fabian Tract 

Quarterly, Vol. VYiv 
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Gaitskell as leader, this effort was pushed forward. Comprehensive 
and well-considered statements of the revisionist view were pro¬ 
duced, among them Socialist Union’s Twentieth Century Socialism 
(1956) and C. A. R. Crosland’s The Future of British Socialism 
(1957). At the same time, the party organization embarked on a 
far more elaborate process of program-making than had been 
previously attempted. A series of nine policy studies were pre¬ 
pared by subcommittees of the N.E.C., which were assisted by a 
large number of co-opted members, representing expert knowl¬ 
edge, important interest groups within the party, and different 
doctrinal points of view.^ At the conferences of 1956, 1957, and 

1958 these studies were considered and approved, and in late 1958 
the party published The Future Labour Offers You, a compre¬ 
hensive program that became the source of the manifesto for the 
election of 1959. 

Not all the new ideas were warmly welcomed by conference. 
Industry and Society^ which dealt with the future role of public 
ownership, had an especially rough passage in 1957 and although 
it won by a vote of 5,383,000 to 1,442,000, the critical remarks 
of Frank Cousins, head of the transport workers, suggested that 
so far as his personal opinion was concerned the union’s million 
votes might just as well have been cast against the new proposals.* 
Still, on balance Gaitskell’s views were accepted and the conflict 
with Bevan was stilled when, at the 1957 conference, having been 
appointed Shadow Foreign Secretary by Gaitskell, Bevan pleaded 
with great effect the platform’s case against unilateral surrender 
of the British deterrent.® The party went into the campaign of 

1959 in good heart and fought the election with energy and ap¬ 
parent unity at all levels. 

But again the peace of the party was shattered on the morrow 
of defeat. Both factions took the initiative and had at one another 
with unparalleled virulence. Gaitskell attacked fundamentalism 
head-on by proposing to amend the ancient formula of Clause IV 
of the constitution, which defines the party’s objectives in¬ 
cluding “the common ownership of the means of production, dis¬ 
tribution and exchange.” Any hope he had of changing these 

'The pamphlets were : Personal Freedom; Homes of the Future; Tow^ds 
Equality; Public Enterprise; Industry and Society; National Superannuatton, 
Learning to Live; Prosper the Plough; Plan for Progress. 

2 1957 LPCR, p. 143 - * * PP- 
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words soon had to be abandoned and even a compromise, by 
which a lengthy revisionist version of the party’s purpose would 
be added to Clause IV, was given up in favor of a mere recom¬ 
mendation to conference that this statement be accepted as “a 
valuable expression of the aims of the Labour party in the second 
half of the 20th century.”^ Yet this mild proposal itself aroused 
substantial opposition, the critical vote being 2,310,000 to 
4,153,000.* 

Some such modification of Clause IV as Gaitskell proposed, 
one may well think, was nothing more than the logical implication 
of the policies—especially those expressed in Industry and Society 
• that he had successfully espoused in recent years. But revision¬ 
ism and fundamentalism did not only divide Labourites against 
one another. In many instances, it seems, these two currents of 
opinion also divided individuals against themselves. As well as 
a struggle of groups, the conflict was a crise de conscience 
riuoughout the party. The N.E.C., although it had supported 
GaitskeU’s new line of policy, would not amend Clause IV and, 
in the face of wide opposition in constituency parties and trade 
umons and anticipating the reaction of the coming conference, 
retreated from its compromise position. The party’s “principles” 
were, if anything, even more ambiguous after than before this 
abortive effort at clarification. “Labour politics,” commented 

one observer, “are becoming the art of impossible verbal con- 
toruonism.”® 


The same conference that recorded this rejection of revisionism 
also administered to the leader of the party one of the most sting- 
mg ‘jefeats in Labour’s history when the defense policy proposed 
y the N.E.C. was defeated by the proponents of unilateralism. 
1 he quesuon of nuclear weapons had increasingly occupied the 
a ention of the party, in no small part because of the activity of 
tne Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, which had been founded 
w 1958 and whose views were pressed within the party by the 
ictory for Socialism group. Initially accepting the need for an 
ndependent British deterrent, the official party policy had eradu- 

nnfl toward the unilateralist position. The proposal of a 

unilateral and temporary suspension of tests gave way in 1959 

;-^LPCR. P..3. 

lOtd.y P. J2I. 


* Economist, March 19, i960, p. 1079. 
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to the idea of the “non-nuclear club”^ and in i960, as the uni¬ 
lateralist campaign within the party made rapid and evident head¬ 
way, this position was abandoned when the N.E.C. proposed 
that Britain unilaterally give up its independent deterrent.® This 
made the issue at the Scarborough conference of i960 essentially 
“neutralism” rather than “unilateralism,” since the principal ob¬ 
ject of the opposition’s attack was the N.E.C.’s willingness to 
cooperate with the American deterrent in NATO by permitting 
American use of British bases. 

The hard core of the opposition on foreign policy was much 
the same as that on domestic policy.® Among the large trade unions 
it included the railwaymen and the transport workers who, under 
Frank Cousins, had swung toward fundamentalism; and among the 
leading politicians were Michael Foot, Barbara Castle, Tom Dri- 
berg, and Ian Mikardo (with Harold Wilson and R. H. S. Cross¬ 
man playing for compromise). And, indeed, in winning support 
for their case the champions of unilateralism, like the champions 
of “full-blooded socialism,” were fundamentaUst, appeaUng to 
premises and sentiments inherited from the Socialist Generation. 
The old hostility to power politics was strongly marked. Rather 
than military force organized in an alliance to maintain the balance 
of power, they proposed negotiation; and moral suasion, along with 
a strengthened United Nations, was set forth as the means to 
preserve the peace.' Defeated at conference by small majorities, 
the Gaitskellite faction organized its counterattack in an intra- 


Disarmament and Nuclear War:The Next Step. A joint ^atement by 
the N.E.C. and General Council of the T.U.C., it was published June 14 
,959. The proposal was that Britain negotiate with other 
U.S and U.S.S.R. an agreement “not to test, manufacture or possess nuclear 

Bln a statement issued in July i960, by the N.E.C. Council 

of the T.U.C. on foreign policy and defense. See 

»In his study of resolutions submitted to the 
,95S to i960. Dr. Richard Rose found that “support for ^ND a^ for Cl 
/and alternatively, for Crosland’s revisionist ideas and for nave 

^h^wn fve^ hig/degree of correlation.” From a personal communicaaon 

'°iThe hostiUty to power poUtics and the Sigineering^U^mi 

come out strongly in the motion of the j^y'^^^^Tn^ Rritain " decided the 
and the speech of its mover. The only ^5 by negotiations 

motion, “is for the settlement of intemauonal /^„nding that 

and a spirit of toleration beween the l"ye^vith each other.” 

countries with different social ^Vste^ can proponents of 

i960 LPCR, p. 176- Agamst this faith m negotiaaon, tne p 
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party movement called the Campaign of Democratic Socialism 
and, succeeding in winning over certain large unions, such as the 
Union of Shop, Distributive, and Allied Workers and the Amal¬ 
gamated Engineering Union, as well as many constituency parties, 
was able to reverse the previous year’s decisions at the conference 
of 1961, although not without still further concessions.^ 

Stalemate 

Looking at the Labour Party during this decade, little seems 
to change With almost compulsive iteration, the same battles are 
fruitlessly fought out again and again through the same cycle of 
renewed confrontation, bitter strife, and temporary and indecisive 

historical circumstances 
rfmfrk.M Sevan’s personal ambition and 

se^r^^h^ leadership, or the unique problems pre- 

ented by nuclear weapons. Yet in the behavior of the party there 
Js remarkable continuity of pattern. ^ ^ 

In the first place, the basic conflict over party purpose con- 

proi o^f cZ- of 

program or a choice among persons for some office. These aues 
oons were perceived and fought out, however, Lm therr- 

S'''fror^rr‘"® conceptions of the meaning of Sociahsm 
tionf The^,^ /'■"Oipitated fairly well-defined fac- 

hith^vT^ ^ ^ structure for debate and decision-making was 

as a means^of mlt™ ^ ® ® “f communication. But 

T faZe '“""S and clear-cut decisions, that structure 


SKuriw MdtTntemado"al arpTcra' ‘^“"^ctive 

Nauons and possibly some reorganiaariororthrre"^'''V'"® 
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When a question was formulated and brought to a vote in one 
of the party’s forums of decision^ the revisionists usually had the 
better of the contest. To this extent, observers were justified in 
speaking of the “transformation” of the party Yet these victories 
of revisionism were neither clear-cut nor permanent. One could 
never say with perfect assurance that the party had surrendered 
its old goal of the Socialist Commonwealth in favor of the Welfare 
State and the Managed Economy. And once the electoral pressure 
for unity had passed, the struggle was reopened. 

Yet in spite of this prolonged conflict over principle, exacer¬ 
bated by personal ambition and no little malice, the party hung 
together. From time to time a “party within a party” appeared. 
Yet Labour did not split, often as that eventuality was forecast. 
No set of leaders and followers broke off to form a new organiza¬ 
tion, or to form an alliance with the Liberals or Communists, 
In the House, although there were often sharp exchanges among 
party members, and on occasion substantial abstentions on party 
votes, cross-voting was negligible and party unity in the division 
lobbies could hardly have been higher. At election times, candi¬ 
dates and party workers did acknowledge a common program 
and a common leadership. In crucial aspects of behavior, in short, 
the party, for all the dissidence, retained much of its ancient 

solidarity. , 

The Labour Party of 1951-61 was not the Labour Pa^ ot 

the Socialist Generation. Yet these special features of the decade 
of conflict can only be understood in the light of the character¬ 
istics the party had inherited from the earUer period; m par¬ 
ticular, its democratic structure, its commitment to ideology, 

and its class character. 


FOLLOWERS AND LEADERS 

What model of the party’s power structure best ^ 

of the period , 95 - 6 -? Elitist theory suggests S'"""* 

Basically the conflict is seen as an '’^, 7 “"'“et”o 

and “followers.” The leaders are those who hold, or expect to 

hold, high poUtical office, and the .""/^^ioneerinB 

member! of the mass organization, perform tasks of electioneering 

Labo“’p“S' v"o"no“ . (Xy, 

1959)1 PP- * 34 “ 57 * 
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in the localities. The leaders tend to be moderate, the followers 
militant. There are various reasons why the two groups differ in 
their views of the party purpose. In general, one might try to 
relate the differences to different functions in the party. The 
leaders, it could be said, will be more sensitive to the need for 
appealing to marginal voters—after all, it is they who will or 
will not enjoy office—and more aware of the difficulties of carry- 
ing out large promises, since they will be the ones with the 
responsibility. The followers, on the other hand, lacking the 
motivation that comes from the anticipation of office, will be 
more likely to be partisans with utopian hopes.* In any case, 
conflict is normal, and possibly inherent, in a mass party with a 
representative form of organization. 

A fiuther step in the development of this approach is the 
®^S5^stion that in such conflicts the leadership normally has its 
way. The parliamentary chiefs (so the hypothesis would run) 
enjoy a dominating influence in the party. This is because of the 
mual technical and psychological reasons of elitist theory and, in 
the British case, especially because of the authority that gravi¬ 
tates to the parliamentary leaders of a party from the British con- 
samuon and two-party system which make them the prospective 
c^efs of a future Government. Such influence makes the leader- 
s p a true elite, that is, a body of men who can impose their 
views on the mass of their followers. Thus, for instance, while the 
leaderslup must make some allowance for the views expressed 
y their followers at the annual conference of the party, they 
can on the whole control those views or, if need be, disregard 


Tl^ latter view need not detain us long. For the story of the 

^ imposing its views upon 

Ae mass. If it had been, those years would not have been so 

Sr wS H " eroup of moderate 

m! T acceptance of their views from the mass 

rr"^he.V^-H I ^ majority 

tor then side in the various forums of decision—the P.L.P.. the 

amateur nature of these associations," Leon Epstein 

cause, and par- 

LIV (i960), p. 385 ^ ^ Amertcm Poltttcal Science Reviev^, Vol. 
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N.E.C., and the conference. But they certainly were not able to 
impose their views on the party as a whole. The fundamentalists 
were usually outvoted, but this led, at best, only to a lull in the 
conflict, not a termination. And far from being able to disregard 
the opinions of the militants, the revisionist leadership, even when 
in a majority, normally made substantial concessions to their views. 

The general proposition that the conflict was essentially between 
leaders and followers deserves more attention. A specific form 
is sometimes given this view in the crude assertion that the par¬ 
liamentary leadership plus “the unions” dominate the party and 
that, in particular, the leadership depends upon the block vote 
of the unions at conference to steamroller the militant demands 
of the constituency parties. Plainly, this version does not conform 
to the facts, since in the 1951-61 period the unions were sub¬ 
stantially divided. One gets rather closer to the facts, however, 
with the proposition that usually in the Labour Party the par¬ 
liamentary leadership plus the leadership of the larger trade 
unions are able to overpower the militant element among the 
followers. During Attlee’s regime and for some time thereafter— 
so this interpretation would run—the parliamentary chiefs along 
with the heads of the three largest unions (Deakin of the trans¬ 
port workers, Williamson of the municipal workers, and Lawther 
of the mineworkers) constituted “the leadership” of the party. 
They were substantially in agreement on their moderate views of 
the party purpose, but confronted, however, a militant opposition 
strongly based in the constituency parties and including several 
unions, the larger being the engineers, the shop and distributive 
workers, and the railwaymen. In the higher echelons of the party 
—the P.L.P. and the N.E.C.—the “leadership” was safely in con¬ 
trol. Its main confrontations with the militants took place at the 
party conference, where the “followers” were heavily represented. 
The Big Three among the unions, however, cast about one third 
of the votes at conference. Thanks to this huge block of suppor^ 
the “leadership” had such an initial advantage in any contest (it 
needed to win in addition only about one fifth of the votes) 
that it rarely was defeated. In this way, some observers would 
conclude, the big unions kept conference in the hands of the 
leadership” and the combination among the political and indus¬ 
trial chiefs maintained Labour as a “responsible,” i.e., moderate, 

essential error of this model is its attempt to identify the 
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contesting groups as leaders and followers. In fact, the party was 
not split, so to speak, horizontally between upper and lower eche¬ 
lons, but vertically between nvo sets of leaders and followers. At 
every level there was conflict—from Shadow Cabinet through 

N.E.C. and conference to individual constituency parties and 
trade unions. ^ ^ 

The leader-follower model presupposes a unified leadership. 
And in Bevanite days, for instance, the Parliamentary Committee 
was, to be sure, preponderately moderate. But whether he was at 
any particular moment a member of the Parliamentary Committee, 
Aneurin Bevan was at all times a major parliamentary leader and,' 
as we have seen, he had able co-adjutors in the political, intellec- 
tuaUnd mdustria elites of the party. This leader-follower model 
of the conflict is also misleading in that it obscures the difficulties 
that the moderate leadership had with the P.L.P. and exaggerates 
e opposition they met among constituency parties. The hard 
core of Bevamte M.P. s, to be sure, included only about one fifth 
to one quarter of Labour M.P.’s, while rather more than half of 

delegates usually followed the Bevanite lead 
at conference. But on a favorable issue the Bevanite faction in the 
F L.P. could raise its support perilously close to a maioritv and 

Tern 7" 5 concessions from the moder ’ 

of ° n parties constitute a solid 

ma« of militants. On the contrary, within individual parties as 

m^the party as a whole, there was a division of opinioTsome 

German jnocion approving 

November .954, the iSl tWne rJ! p t"in 
to vote in favor since k j if would have been 

the parliamentai^ and extra-parUamentan^^^" approved by votes of both 
Bevanites and oYher^ to v7te of the 

moderate leadership to compromise bv obliged the 

order to avoid public display of a wide T IV 

M P- Jock McGovern did vote far 'he party. One Labour 

Science Review, Vol. L. No. a (Ju^^^'^pp 
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times fairly well-defined as factions that had acknowledged leaders 
and consistent supporters, and which contended for the support 
of those who were committed to neither side, or who in a real 
sense belonged to both, responding to the old utopian appeals 
and yet accepting men and measures of the moderate wing. In 
short, what one found in the local party was not a platoon of the 
extremist army, but a battleground, which in little reproduced the 
struggle that was rending the party as a whole.'^ 

The conflict did not consist in a struggle between elites but in 
the clash of two currents of opinion, each running strongly 
throughout the party. During the Bevanite period the conflict 
was exacerbated by “a ferocious struggle for the succession.” But 
the clash of opinion had already begun before Bevan made his bid 
for power (“We welcomed him into our ranks,” commented one 
leader of Keep Left) and it rose to new heights of intensity after 
Bevan had made his peace with Gaitskell in 1957. The initiative in 
conducting the conflict was not monopolized by the leadership 
of the respective factions, but was widely diffused in the various 
sectors and at the various levels of the party. And the way to an 
expression of these initiatives was opened and kept open by the 
democratic procedures of the party—not only at conference, but 
in the N.E.C., P.L.P., and Parliamentary Committee as well. A 
defeat for one side, even if layered over with compromise, did not 
settle the issue. It was always possible and legitimate to reopen 
the controversy. 


^ In a comprehensive study of resolutions submitted to conference^ over 
the five years i955“59« Dr. Richard Rose has put this matter of the aratudes 
of the constituency policies into perspective. Classifying the resolutions as 
Non-Partisan, Partisan, Right, and Left, he defined the last category, beft- 
wing Labour,” as statements “calling for a radical transformation of the 
domestic mixed economy welfare state, or of the existing system of interna¬ 
tional relations, in order to make the breakthrough to the Socialist society. 
Of all resolutions from trade unions and other affiliated societies, as well « 
constituency parties, during these five years, about one third fell into this 
category. There was, however, no significant variauon in the scores ot the 
constituency parties alone as compared with trade unions. The resolunons 
of each constituency party were also examined, each party being classified 
according to the per cent of extremist resolutions it submined. In th s 
classification only 18% of the parties fell under the category of hi«n 
tremism” by submitting resolutions of which half or more could be caUed 
‘‘Leftwing Labour.” Those with average exwemism-i.e., ^5^ «> 50 /o ^ 
their resolutions were Leftwing—made up 35 /oof all paryes swdie . 
and no extremism categories included 47 %- Pobt.ca f 

Party Activists,” American Political Science Reviev^, Vol. LVI, No. 2 (June, 

1962), pp. 360-71. 
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The Role of Conference 

What was the role of conference? Specifically, was conference 
the “final authority” in determining the party’s purpose? In 1959- 
<So this question, in some circles, excited as much passion as the 
substantive issues. In the first place, it should be observed, no one 
doubted the full authority of conference to determine the party 
program from which the manifesto, binding on AI.P.’s and any 
future Labour Government, would be selected. The question 
came on whether the conference could change a policy to which 
the parliamentary party had been pledged by the manifesto, 
namely Britain’s commitment to NATO.® The refusal of the 
P.L.P. to accept the “neutralist” decisions of the i960 conference 
sh^ed that conference was not the “final authority” in this sense. 

On the other hand, in this instance, as generally throughout 
this period, the balance of opinion at conference exerted a very 
great influence on the policy of the parliamentary party. As we 
have observed, from 1958 to 1961, the Gaitskellite leadership had 
moved toward the position of its opponents, so much so that by 
the 1961 cor^eKnce its policy was almost indistinguishable from 

Cousins and the original policy of the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament.® To be sure, the influence of conferen« 
was exercised largely by anticipation, as the moderate leadership 
made such adjustments in its views as were necessary to avoid 
defeats at conference.^ This made it no less influential, although 

realized.” said the manifesto. Britain Belongs to You 

duriL X effective. That is why 

defen^ve amances and deadlock we have stood resolutely by our 

NATO.” ^ contributed our share to western defence through 

on these facts, David Marquand wrote • r^^l . 

6 (December ^ p. Vol. XXVII. No. 

its 'v^L^irl'T 'I--- N.E.C. is careful to prepare 

befoTSeLT^^^^^ - bal^c^Cg 

Trade Unions and the La^w Parti concessions if need be,” 

Similarly. Saul Rose, a fonder mLber ortU«nti^Tai?^\;^^ * 

• . . esomates of the feeling -u n party staff, has said : 
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it does make that influence far harder to measure. Nor was it 
strange that conference should be heeded. It assembled representa¬ 
tives of the main resources of the party : its political, industrial, 
and intellectual leaders; bureaucrats, M.P.’s, activists, and money- 
givers. Quite apart from formal provisions of the party constitu¬ 
tion and the powerful democratic “myth” of the Labour Move¬ 
ment, such an assemblage would have great weight in the party. 


IDEOLOGY VERSUS DEMOCRACY 


The nonelitist, democratic structure of the party perpetuated 
the conflict without being able to settle it. Why this failure of 
the democratic method? We will get some light on this question if 
we will look at the task the decision-making structure of the party 
was being asked to perform. 

A major political party will be at least a coalition of interest 
groups. Sometimes it will be united by nothing beyond these 
ties and some broad and perhaps confused tendencies in social 
outlook. Nor need such loose bonds of belief prevent it from 
being at times the agent of notable deeds. Since 1918 the Labour 
Party, however, has claimed to be much more. When it became 
a Socialist party at that time, it committed itself to an ideology-— 
that is, to a comprehensive social philosophy with definite impli¬ 
cations for program. The program was carried out by the Attlee 
Government; the social philosophy was called into question by 
the Government’s experience : hence the conflict bet\veen those 
who championed the old meaning of Socialism and those who 
tried to formulate a new meaning. But even in this struggle over 
major beliefs, the contestants, whether fundamentalist or revision¬ 
ist, agreed on a basic premise. All accepted the necessity for a 
social philosophy with programmatic consequences. The opposing 
sides were at swords’ points with regard to their respective ide¬ 
ologies, but they were united in their ideologism. 

When, for instance, the authors of the New Fabian Essays 
held their meetings, beginning in 1949, they found themselves 
opposed on many points. But on “the nature of the mam problem 
they were agreed. What the party needed was not “merely new 


to be defeated at conference or be obliged to make conc^ions. 

Decision in Opposition,” Political Studies, Vol. IV, No. 2 (June, 1956). PP* 
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expedients” or “new planks in an election programme,” but “a 
new analysis of the political, economic and social scene as a basis 
for reformulating socialist principles.This, one need not em¬ 
phasize, is a tall order: to work out with regard to a particular 
nation a new analysis of the political, economic and social scene” 
in order to derive the principles that will guide a great political 
party. But on this premise, later fundamentalists and revisionists— 
R. H. S. Crossman along with C. A. R. Crosland, Ian Mikardo 
along with Roy Jenkins—were at one. 

Again, in 1956 at the start of the GaitskeUite phase of re¬ 
thinking, Socialist Union, a revisionist group, similarly grounded 
Its case for “nventieth century socialism.” While “traditional 
theories of socialism” were no longer adequate, it would be a 
mistake to follow the advice of “empiricists” who are “content 
to deal with immediate problems as they arise. On the contrary 
some new vision must now be sought” which would provide a 
philosophical substitute appropriate to the mid-twentieth cen- 

vision and theory, 

fund^entalists scorned the products of GaitskeUite rethink 

A i u statements issuing from it, for instance, 

was described by them as a “pathetic document” whose many 
J^ces sprang from its authors not having “a theory of society ” 
but only a set of ad hoc responses to particular abuses.” “This 

what happens, it was concluded despairingly, “when a oartv 
surrenders its soul to the empiricists.”^ ^ ^ ^ 

rnJt the product of the 

o^rontation of old Socialist commitments with new social and 

connict only if one sees it against the background of the oartv’^ 
mmitments during the Socialist Generation. If Labour had beL 

many elements, if it had been a party united only by some broad 

tende es J Len different 

rpatSrirwrh Labour 

fo^r^ai ^vefitin R H 

y gi t, m R.H.S. Crossman s words, “a central myth,” 

^ Op. cit., p. xi. 
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“a structure of ideological loyalty.”® When these beliefs were 
challenged by revisionism, the resulting conflict was bound to be 
severe. 

But the conflict was not simply between ideologues and em¬ 
piricists. The question was not simply, “Shall we give up ide¬ 
ology?” Empiricists there no doubt were—those who were 
“content to deal with immediate problems as they came up.” 
But empiricists were disparaged by revisionists and fundamental¬ 
ists alike. This ideologism of the two factions, their compelling 
idea that Labour must have a unifying idea, gave the struggle 
much of its peculiar character. It meant, in the first place, that 
great effort and serious attention would be devoted to “rethink¬ 
ing.” For fundamentalists this meant reaffirming the old ortho¬ 
doxies and injecting them into new programs for advance toward 
the Socialist Commonwealth. Revisionists undertook the more 
difficult task of framing a new orthodoxy. For although they 
were ready to adapt to what they regarded as social and political 
realities, they did not advocate mere adaptation. On the contrary, 
they sought to construct a new theoretical analysis and prescrip¬ 
tion that would not only win votes and enable the party to govern, 
but also give it a new “agreement on its principles.”® Like the 
fundamentalists they too believed that Labour was united by an 
idea. 


Revisionist Ideology 

The conflict over what this idea was raised major questions 
of ideology. In their continual quarrels over program, revisionists 
and fundamentalists normally joined issue on the question o 
public ownership : What further industries should be specified 
for nationalization? Or, more generally, was public ownersmp 
to be extended until private ownership became no longer the 
rule, but the exception? At times it seemed that an inordinate 
amount of attention was devoted to this question. That wou 
indeed be the revisionists’ opinion. For their contention was pre¬ 
cisely that public ownership was merely one of various means 
to Socialist goals. In the old orthodoxy for which the fundamen¬ 
talists spoke, however, public ownership was of central sigmh- 

“ “On Political Neuroses,” Encounter, Vol. II, No. 5 (May, 1954 )* P- ^ 7 - 

•Rita Hinden in Abrams and Rose, op. cit., p. 117. 
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cance. It was an indispensable condition and a major expression of 
a radically transformed economy, society, and culture. 

In the fundamentalist view, only by means of public ownership 
could the market be dethroned and public administration estab¬ 
lished as the central means of control over the economy. But for 
the revisionists the market rather than public administration would 
be the principal controlling mechanism. Admittedly, this market 
would be conditioned by heavily progressive taxation and massive 
welfare services and manipulated by broad controls, largely fiscal 
and monetary. Otherwise, however, competition among separate 
units would determine the allocation of resources, human and 
material. 


This conflict over economic theory involved vital differences 
in social and ethical outlook and in the quality of life that revi¬ 
sionist and fundamentalist, respectively, thought Socialism could 
and should achieve. Where the market rules, there self-interest 
is the dynanuc of behavior. The revisionists were ready to accept 
tJiis implication. Indeed, one might better say, they started from 
It as a premise : “every economic system devised for ordinary 
human beings,” wrote Arthur Lewis, “must have self-interei 
as Its driving force.”"^ In revisionist thinking and in the party 
documents that reflected it, there was during the 1950’s a growing 
emphasis not only upon the private sector of the economy and the 

mechanisms of the market, but also upon the incentives of gain 
and competition.® ® 

The revisionists, to be sure, wished to reduce the scale of exist¬ 
ing pecumary differentials in the name of Socialist equaUry Yet 
they also expected that the dynamic of the future society would 
enlist the support of other egoistic motives : the desire for pres- 

abiJisuccess” and “recognition of 
abUity. It may be that no social system can function effectively 

unless it does enlist such motives. In this sense the revisionist an- 

as Gaitskellitc period of rethiaking 

W- P®^P*dec on equality and freedom Twentiefh 

mudT^^r G“tskell’s pamphlet on nationalization. AU olace 

much rebance upon the commercial motives of caoiratUm k 

managers, in the pubbc as weU as the private sector ^ 
in for success and “recognition of ability” were some of 

mcenuves on which the authors of Twentieth Cemwy Socially rJv^ 
addiaon to differences in income. Towards EquaUtyz^^M^ ^ ^ 
lished m 1956. recognized the desire for pamphlet pub- 

would be utiUzed ^Socialist society ^ ^ ^ that 
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alysis and prescription may well have been correct. Whether 

correct or not, revisionism attacked Socialist ideology at its heart_ 

the doctrine of fellowship. For in this doctrine Socialism had not 
rejected merely commercialism and capitalism, but something 
more fundamental—moral egoism. 

FeUowship referred not only to a motive—selfless service—but 
also to the standard of social evaluation on which the culture of 
a classless society would be founded. It might well be questioned 
how far that society could be classless in which egoistic incentives 
played as large a part as allowed them by revisionist social theory. 
Differences in prestige and esteem—the principal marks of a 
class system—would remain as incentives to individual ambition. 
In the ensuing struggle in the marketplace and other arenas of 
social competition, the mechanisms of success would not be the 
same as under capitalism. The effects of inheritance would be 
largely eliminated and disparities in income and wealth greatly 
reduced. Equality of opportunity in education and in promotion 
in industry would be established. And presumably the general 
social ethic would be such as to lead the members of the com¬ 
munity to accept as right and proper these restrictions on the older 
forms of privilege and self-aggrandizement. But social hierarchy 
would remain and might well be strengthened because social status 
would now be firmly based on social function. 

It is not my purpose to elaborate a critique of revisionism, but 
only to show that far from being merely a set of ad hoc responses 
to governmental and electoral problems it consisted of a body of 
doctrine—fairly coherent doctrine—and that these ideas chal¬ 
lenged many of the fundamentals of Labour’s old orthodoxies. 
Each faction of the party, in short, had an ideology and each 
sought to commit Labour to its ideological position. Yet, although 
the balance of advantage in program-making lay with the revi¬ 
sionists, the party was unable to make a clear-cut decision. 

In repeated attempts to restate Labour’s purpose, whether as 
principle or program, the outcome was compromise. From the 
perspective of other types of politics, that was hardly unnatural 
and should have been the likely road to a settlement. What could 
be more familiarly “political” than compromise in which each 
side makes concessions to the other, or, if concessions cannot be 
traded, each side is mollified by ambiguities open to rival interpre- 
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tationsr But the compulsive ideologism of Labour ruled out this 
sort of politics and the unity which was achieved from time to 
time was onlv' temporary. 

In i960, after nearly ten years of fierce controversy, a promi¬ 
nent revisionist could write : “Unity in the Part>' can never be 
re-created by a series of uneasy compromises; the trouble eoes 
too deep for that.” Labour, she granted, had worked in unity 
during the previous election. “But all the time, beneath this facade 
of unity, there lurked conflicts of principle which were never 
resolved. ... No political party can be effective without some 
underlying agreement on its principles; it is that which ultimately 
deternunes whether it speaks with one voice.”^ The ideologism 
shared by the revisiomst with the fundamentalist is evident in this 
analysis, which assumes that not only Labour but also any political 
party mmt be united on principle and must speak with one 

a 72 d^ V‘fnonetheless correct as 

assumption is widely shared in a 

“ideow"/^’ « type of power structure and 

e^dv cfLh 'P'’" principles are not 

sent flnH I- ^ the chances and opportunities of dis- 

nt and so liiruts the extent to which an identity of views can 
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CLASS AND GROUP POLITICS 

In spite of the prolonged and intense conflict over purpose, the 
party did not split. There is more than one reason for this. But 
when one is trying to assess the influences that held the party 
together through this decade, one cannot neglect the role of the 
trade unions. I have not made them, I trust, the deus ex machvna 
that explains everything the party has done and not done. The 
solidarity of their support, however, has incontestably been a 
major restraint on the party’s fissiparous tendencies. How deep 
this sentiment runs has been remarked by Martin Harrison in Im 
study of the unions and the party during the postwar period. 
“No one who has worked among active trade unionists,” he has 
said, “could fail to be aware of how often affiliation with Labour 
is taken as a natural and undiscussed part of union life. The as¬ 
sociation between union membership and Labour voting is 
assumed to be automatic.”^ This sense of identification is reflected 
in the union conferences where Labour policies that “arouse 
furious debate outside” are accepted without question.® Although 
controversy between unions and within unions was bitter over 
questions of party purpose, the alliance retained its vitality. There 
was never any real prospect that any union would leave the 
party over these political differences. If its leaders had made the 
attempt, their rank and file would not have followed them.^ Nor 
had this solidarity with the party been merely a matter of refrain¬ 
ing from separation. Throughout the decade of conflict, as gen¬ 
erally in the postwar period, the unions maintained their massive 
financial contributions to the party, which received more than 
half its total income from them.® Without access to a substantial 
fraction of this money—to put the matter very bluntly—it would 
have been utterly suicidal for any section of the political wing 
of the party to break off. 

To put the point in the terms used in our account of the party 
during the interwar period, one can say that the organized work¬ 
ing class continued to adhere to its strategy of political 
pendence adopted in 1918. Even though the old consensus on the 
meaning of Socialism had been disrupted, the consciousness of 

2 Trade Unions and the Labour Party Since 1945 (London, i960), p. 18. 

^Jbid.,p.isS. 

* Ibid., p.} 45 . »/*;d.,PP. 9^100. 
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class persisted. For those who were trying to modernize the party’s 

image, this was a distressing fact, but nonetheless a fact. Actually, 

of course, the working class, now as in the past, was by no means 

solid in its support of Labour, and the Conservatives continued to 

draw a very substantial working-class vote—on average in the 

postwar period of about one third of that vote.® But overwhelm- 

Labours supporters identified it as the party that was 

supported by the working class and which stood for the working 
class.’ ® 

Class relations had vastly changed from the days when economic 
msecunty and political exclusion had isolated the mass of the 
manual workers from the rest of British society. Their great ma¬ 
terial grievances had been largely remedied by welfarism and full 
employment and their passionate thrust for power mollified by 
quasi-corporatism and the general acceptance of organized labor 
as a f^ and legitimate member of the political community. With 
this change in economic and political relations, as many observers 
^ve commented, the old hostilities of class conflict relaxed. They 

not vamsh : the language of class still came quite naturally to 
the bps of Labour supporters, ^ 

Moreover, within the broad framework of the Welfare State 
^d Managed Economy there remained important questions of 

more and less that mvolved the economic and social interests 

of groups in the working class : higher benefits for old age pen- 
aoners, heavier subsidies for tenants of state housing, eqLl 

IhL anTf ™p™vements in pay and conditions for 

He hh S ^ well-to-do. more generous’^Vrovisions for 

Health Service patients, greater consideration for the farm work- 

Tvi^ronis^l' rl fundamentalists and 

promises, party managers 
could hope to make electoral gains. During the Lo's such a^ 

tii^s* ‘"“rest groups constituted a very large component S 
Aose compromise programs on which the party periodi^allv 

Sd t'” elector^'^e^rt wa^ 

dire„ed toward winmng votes by a politics of group in«r«t! 

basiflfr of 'he class 

Abrams and Rose, op. cit., p. 76. dunng the postwar period in 
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Indeed, the policy statement in which the Gaitskellite period 
of rethinking culminated. Your PersoTial Guide to The Future 
Labour Offers You, was conveniently thumb-indexed with refer¬ 
ences to “Your Home,” “Your Job,” “Education,” “Health,” “Age 
Without Fear,” and so on, as if to enable tenants, workers, patients, 
and other groups to turn directly to the promises beamed to 
them. Putting the matter in a historical perspective, one could 
say that, broadened in scope, the “interests of labour,” which had 
given the party its purpose at its foundation, continued to provide 
it with goals of policy when its ideological commitment was ob¬ 
scured and enfeebled. 

Compared with the interwar years, British politics in the 1950’s 
showed a great decline in class antagonism. At the same time, the 
issues between the parties became much less ideological. To a 
great degree the questions dividing them became marginal, statis¬ 
tical, quantitative : questions of “more” or “less” rather than great 
social theories in conflict. Correspondingly, general elections con¬ 
sisted less of pitched battles between opposing social philosoplues 
than of small raids on interest groups. As class and ideological 
contours faded, groups appeared as more prominent features 0 

the political scene. , 

Comparatively considered in a historical view, these general¬ 
izations are correct. Yet they should not be allowed to concea 
other features. The ideological urge, though confused and weak¬ 
ened, was by no means extinguished in Labour. In its determina¬ 
tions of domestic and foreign policy, old ideological current 

helped shape the party’s position. Labour stUl had a 

purpose and an order of priorities readdy distinguishable from 

those of the Conservatives. Such comparisons, f„ 

more intelligibly made after we have taken a look at the con 

servative Party. 
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Tory Democracy involves both a conception of authority and a 

how power ought to be dis- 

S Chanr’"’lir should Serve. 

In Chapter III we examined the first aspect of Tory Democracy 
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also, as we have seen, derives from the basic Tudor conception of 
statesmanship. This notion of independent authority is not simply 
a view of the basis of the legitimacy of governmental decisions— 
the idea, for instance, that the authority of government decisions 
derives from inherent powers of the Crown as well as from the 
will of the people.^ It is also a practical rule of how decisions 
should be made if government is to be effective. In the view of 
this Tory sociology, self-government in the Radical or Socialist 
sense is impossible, or, so far as it is possible, leads to the triumph 
of selfish interests and to general ineffectiveness. But this does not 
mean that in the Tory view the independence of the Government 
is absolute. There is room and need for listening to grievances, 
taking advice, and winning acquiescence : thus the Cabinet “par¬ 
leys” with Parliament and the nation, as once the Monarch did 
with the estates of the realm. In the democratic framework, more¬ 
over, the Government may be removed from power by the elec¬ 
torate. If the Tory version of the Constitution is followed, its 
successor, however, will have the same powers of independent 
decision-making. In this way the modern electorate, as Burke said 
of the House of Commons, is a control on government, but does 
not itself govern. 

A similar conception of authority informs the Conservative 
Party’s official theory of party leadership. Party policy is deter¬ 
mined by the Leader. He will in practice consult with groups and 
leading individuals within the party and indeed will receive advice 
from party organs. But final decisions are exclusively his to make. 
His authority, moreover, is subject not only to the influence of 
such parleys but also to the final sanction of removal. The subtle 
protocol governing these palace revolutions, as well as the initial 
choice of a Leader, is a subject better learned from the history of 
the party than from any explicit rules of organization.^ The broad 
similarity with the Tory conception of constitutional authority 
remains: The Leader is expected to lead. If he is removed, his 
successor is endowed with the same wide authority. 

These views of the necessary power of leaders, whether in 
Government, party, or indeed any sphere where a social order 


Discussed by Harry Eckstein in Patterns of Government, Beer and 
York, 1955)1 Chs. II and III. 
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must be created and maintained, descend from a body of political 
thought of great antiquity. This body of thought stresses the 
importance of strong government and includes a view of the 
nature of the governing process and of the personal qualities that 
governors must have if government is to be strong and effective. 
It does not disdain the need for foresight in those who govern 
or for a tradition to guide them. But it is deeply suspicious of 
attempts to subject the process of governing to an explicit and 
comprehensive social philosophy from which imperative programs 
are derived. It would rather trust men of the governing class to 
do what is necessary in any particular set of circumstances. 
As the nature of governing requires wide discretion for the 
governors, the capacities of the governing class justify their inde¬ 
pendent authority. In this manner, the ideas of independent au¬ 
thority, class rule, non-programmatic decisions, and strong 

government are logically related in a coherent body of political 
thought. ^ ^ 


How do these ideas fit with the way power has actually been 
distributed in and used by the Conservative Party? 

To this wide-ranging question spokesmen and intellectuals of 
the Labour ?^, during the Socialist Generation, had a reply 
that is equaUy far-ranging and no less impressive for being familiar. 
Its key IS, of course, class analysis, and its main theme is that the 
Conservatives have represented capitalism and the interests of the 
capitalist class. This interpretation has been stated with elabora¬ 
tion of greater or less sophistication. For the sake of having a 
coherent and sharply stated account, I shall, on the whole, follow 
the version offered by Harold Laski in 193 8. 

wrote, “is essentially what is impHed in the 
STav^r^ supporters.”* The Conservatives, accord- 
nineteenth ce^n ^ capitalist class. While in the early 

York, .,38). p. «3. 
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century this division was ended when the rise of Labour and the 
decline of the Liberals made the Conservatives the party of the 
unified interests of the capitalist class. Now the two major parties 
were divided on “fundamentals/’ Labour standing for “socializa¬ 
tion” and the Conservatives for “a faith in the private ownership 
of the means of production.”® 

According to this Socialist view, the Conservatives have indeed 
stood for class rule, representing and being controlled by “the 
governing class.” The important fact about this class, however, was 
not any special capacity for governing, but its position as the pos¬ 
sessing class. The “main governmental apparatus,” wrote Laski, 
“is in the hands of those who have been themselves successful in 
acquisition. It is they who determine what the state shall do with 
its power.”^ Many people who are not themselves capitalists have 
supported Conservatives. These are not, however, the supporters 
to whom the party is significantly responsive. The economic types 
who have predominated in the party’s inner councils and whose 
interests it has mainly represented have been the great aristocrat, 
the landowner, the rentier, the businessman.® This is not to say 
that the governing class and the leaders of the Conservative party 
consciously act from mere economic self-interest. As much as any 
men, they are guided by conceptions of justice and of economic 
feasibility, but between these conceptions and the interests of 
capitalists there is substantial coincidence. Although not recogniz¬ 
ing it. Conservatives are as committed to an ideology as any 


Socialist is. . • • i 

Nor is there any need for Conservatives to inquire seriously 

into their party purpose and the principles by which they govern. 

That hostility to theory and to program on which they pride 

themselves is compatible with and indeed functional to their task. 

This task is not radically to reform society in the light of a social 

ideal, but to maintain the status quo. Their party lustory, therefore, 

has not been notable for great programs of legislauon and their 

leaders have typically regarded administration as the mam concern 

of government Not any inherent quaUty of the govermng proce^, 

but rather this commitment to maintaining the capitahst system 


^Ibid P M More recently in a brief but penetrating study Peter Slwre 
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accounts for the Consen^ative preference for non-programmatic 
decisions.® 

In view of the foregoing, the “independent authority” that 
Conservatives have claimed their leaders exercise needs to be 
severely scrutinized. The party and its leaders may well have acted 
independently of the wishes—or at any rate what the Socialist 
considers the needs—of the great mass of the electorate and even 
of the paru' rank and file. The judgment of these leaders, however, 
has ranged little beyond the interests and opinions of their well-to- 
do supporters. In Laski’s opinion, it was no more likely that the 
Conservatives would adopt measures which would alienate busi¬ 
nessmen than that Labour would act contrary’’ to the interests of 
the trade unions.^ For the Conservatives, as for Labour, “the area, 
in fact, within which each is free to manoeuvre is drawn fairly 
rigidly for it by the economic character of the support upon 

which It relies.”2 ^ 


At times, admittedly, Conservatives have been responsible for 
me^ures of social and political reform. Socialists meet these facts 
^th a theory of “concessions,” which is of crucial importance 
for their interpretation. The basic mechanism is simple electoral 
necessity. When Conservative Governments have enacted social 
retorms—factory regulation, mines safety, restriction of hours of 
labor, establishment of minimum wages and taxation of the well to 
do to pay for education, public health, and social amenities^-their 
purpose in essence has been to win or keep votes. They may have 
given m, after inmal resistance, to a demand that originated with 
some section of the working class. Or perhaps the party through 

votw » initiative in the tactic o^'catching 

^pport IS viewed as having led Disraeli and Derby to introduce the 
^.e^en Similarly. Conserla 
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ments are seldom memorable for th^ le^^Govern- 
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that party competition can lead Conservatives to trench on 
capitalist interests, the smaller is the role attributable to those 
interests in dictating the policies of the party. The Socialist, there¬ 
fore, will say that there is some “limit” beyond which Conserva¬ 
tives will not carry the tactic of concessions lest these impair the 
“fundamentals” of capitalism. In any case, he argues that reform 
measures carried by Conservatives do not reflect the Conservative 
outlook in the same sense as measures favoring the interests of the 
capitalist class and the maintenance of the capitalist system. When 
Conservatives claim that such reforms are in accord with their 
traditional concern for “the condition of the people,” this is dis¬ 
missed as “Disraelian make-believe.” To argue otherwise—to admit 
that Conservatives could freely act to favor the interests of the 
working class, particularly if this imposed burdens on or harmed 
the interests of the property-owner—would be a break with the 
theory of economic class on which the whole analysis rests. 

The theory of concessions is used not only to explain Conserva¬ 
tive behavior, but also the behavior of many who, according to 
the Socialist analysis, ought to be supporters of the Labour Party. 
In the age of democracy the Conservatives have continued to re¬ 
ceive a massive working-class vote. Laski explained this largely on 
the basis of concessions which the period of capitalist expansion 
made possible, but which the economic decline of the interwar 
years must halt.^ A long continuation of Conservative social reform 
and of working-class Toryism clearly confronts the Socialist 
analysis with its most difficult problems of explanation. 


To our comprehensive question this Socialist interpretation 
offers a comprehensive answer, suggesting important continuities 
in purpose and power structure that might be found in the Con¬ 
servatism of the last hundred years or so. Yet we may not assume 
that the question has a comprehensive answer, whether Socialist 
or non-Socialist. It is possible that the question itself is unred. 
George Kitson Clark has remarked that “principles except jn their 
vaguest forms have little to do with the history of Paiges. Per¬ 
haps,” he continues, “parties are only the chance creations of past 
accidents and present need, helped out by continuous organization 
and invested with an unreal unity, an imaginary consistency with 
the past, and an illusory belief that they inherit its ideals. Such 
skepticism must remind us that although there has been at all times 


^ pp. 30-1. , V 
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since the late 1830’s a political formation known as “The Conserva¬ 
tive Party,” further continuities beyond the name may be negli¬ 
gible. Although Conservatives of recent years have often called on 
Disraeli to sanction their actions, the party that he led greatly 
differs from that of Macmillan and Home in principles, organiza¬ 
tion, and social basis. Perhaps what we shall find behind the facade 
gf a common name is only a series of interest-group alliances, 
which change in character from one generation to the next and 
become in time wholly unlike their more distant predecessors. 
Skeptical pluralism, not class analysis. Socialist or Conser\'ative, 
may have the last word. 


CONSERVATISM AND CLASS 

The Socialist would not doubt and the Tory could not deny 
that in the generation before World War I members of the gov¬ 
erning class monopolized the positions of leadership in the Con¬ 
servative Party and in Conservative Governments. The fact of 
class rule and the attitudes of the governing class have been sum- 
marized by R. C. K. Ensor. Writing of the two Conservative 
leaders, Balfour and Lansdowne, at the time of the Liberal Gov- 
ernment of 1906, he remarked : “They belonged to, they led in, 
and they fe t themselves charged with, the fortunes of a small 
pnvileged class; which for centuries had exercised a sort of col- 
lerave kingship and at the bottom of its thinking instinctively 

owed her greatness to patrician rule and her system of government 

cabinTJh'ad P-Uamerand 

cabinee had remained upper class, the function of the lower orders 

be ng hmited to “giving a popular imprin,awr to the sv-stem bv 
Se" ■ ?o^T aristocratic parties sh6uld hoW 

had led to the entrance of some “middle-class upstarts” into PariJo 
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occasion debate. The only interesting questions are quantitative. 
Although members of the working class had the vote from 1867, 
no son of a manual worker or artisan sat in the Cabinet until John 
Burns was named in 1906; indeed, apart from this case and Arthur 
Henderson’s brief membership during the war, there was no 
further instance until the Labour Government of 1924.'' While in 
this sense it took more than half a century after the arrival of 
democracy for the working class to win representation in the 
highest positions, the aristocracy continued to preponderate in 
spite of successive extensions of the suffrage. Defining “aristo¬ 
crat” as the son of a man with a hereditary title, Laski found that 
64 per cent of all Cabinet members between 1832 and 1866 were 
aristocratic. For 1867-84 the figure was 60 per cent; for 1884-1905 
it was 58 per cent. Only in 1906-16 are aristocrats outnumbered 
by sons of “other persons,” the aristocratic element still com¬ 
prising, however, 49 per cent of Cabinet members.® 

As one would expect, this nonaristocratic element constituted a 
smaller proportion of Conservative than of Liberal Cabinets, the 
contrast between the two parties becoming quite marked in the 
early twentieth century. While in Disraeli’s Cabinet of 1874 aris¬ 
tocrats had numbered 10 out of 17 and in Balfour’s Cabinet of 1902, 
12 out of 23, in Asquith’s Cabinet of 1908 there were only 6 aristo¬ 
crats in a total of 20. The nonaristocratic element, to be sure, was 
almost without exception upper middle class. As Laski’s data show, 
Cabinet members before World War I in the vast majority had 
been educated at the great public schools and Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge and for the most part were men of independent means not 
looking to a vocation for their livelihood.® 

From the time of Disraeli to World War I, the leaders of the 
Conservative Party continued to be drawn with few exceptions 
from a very small number of families of high social position, 
wealth, and, quite often, long public service. The character of the 

’ W. L. Guttsman. “The Changing Social Structure of the British Polidc^ 
Elite, 1886-1935,” British Journal of Sociology/y Vol. II, No. 2 (June i 95 *)» 


8“The Personnel of The EngUsh Cabinet, 1801-1924.” American Polsttcal 
Science Review, Vol. XXII, No. i (February, 1928), pp. 12-31. Usmg a nar¬ 
rower definition of “aristocrat”—all those descended from a holder of an 
hereditary title in the grandparent generation—W. L. Guttsman shows that 
the per cent of aristocrats among Cabinet members for 
for 1885-1902, 55%; and for 1906-1914, 34%. The Brtush Fohttcal Blue (Lon¬ 
don, 1963), p. 78- 
® Ibid., pp. 22-3. 
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economic interests with which the Conservative Party was as¬ 
sociated, however, did change significantly from what it had been 
in mid-Victorian days. As compared with the landowning interest, 
financial, industrial, and commercial wealth greatly increased its 
representation in the party. The change in the sources of income 
of Conservative M.P.’s is a useful index of this shift. In the House 
of Commons elected in 1865, for instance, 199 Conservative M.P.*s 
were landowners, while 112 were connected with finance, industry, 
and commerce. By 1892 the proportion had changed to 163 land- 
owners in contrast with 298 interested in finance, industry, and 
commerce.^ Britain was, of course, rapidly industrializing and the 
greater representation of the new forms of capital among Con¬ 
servatives was in part simply a reflection of this change in the 
character of the economy. But there were also significant shifts in 
the economic support enjoyed by the two parties. Finance, in¬ 
dustry, and commerce, which in the early years after the First Re¬ 
form Act had found representation almost exclusively among 
Liberals, moved over to the Conservatives.^ At the same time, but 
Mpecially after 1884, that section of the landed interest which had 
been Liberal also turned Conservative.^ WhUe the Liberals in 
early Victorian days had preponderantly enjoyed the support of 
mdustrial capital, they had also retained a strong representation 
from the landed interest, coinciding on the whole with their 
wmg of Whig aristocrats. In the latter part of the century, how- 

gained from both economic sectors 
There were, in short, two movements. Wealth, whether “old” 
or “new,” was amalgamating its support around Conservatism. 
More impoitant, the wealth associated with Conservatism was in¬ 
creasingly financial, commercial, and industrial. Accordingly 
businessmen greatly increased among Conservative M.P’s T^i^ 
representation, however, did not rise in Conservative cabinets 

with',44 connected 
terest shrunk to 5,, but the M not only had the landed in- 

indimry. and commerce had also^ fallen to finance, 

the representatives of new wealth were ireadv ® 

five MP.-s. See Jennings, op. Ta" R ^ ‘ncreasmg among Conserva- 
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which typically consisted of a large majority of aristocratic land- 
owners joined by a small number of lawyers and still fewer busi¬ 
nessmen.'* 

The political support of the Conservatives also was transformed. 
After 1832 they had enjoyed a wide following among the new 
middle-class electorate, whose enfranchisement they had bitterly 
resisted for decades. Like their hardly less aristocratic competitors 
on the Liberal side, they benefited from that “deference” cele¬ 
brated by Bagehot in his account of British politics on the eve 
of the Reform Act of 1867.® Yet on the whole they had not done 
well at the polls, particularly since the breakup of the party in 
1846, and not since the general election of 1841 had they returned 
with a majority in the House of Commons. Disraeli’s bold gamble 
of 1867 failed to reverse the balance. For not only were the Con¬ 
servatives defeated in 1868; even when they won a majority in the 
House of Commons in 1874 it was on a lower national poll than 
that of the Liberals. The split in the Liberal Party, however, 
marked the revival of Conservative fortunes. From 1886 to 1900, 
although the parties were fairly evenly matched, the Conservatives 
won a majority of the two-party vote in four successive general 

elections (Table 9.1). .... 

These victories would have been impossible without massive 

support from “the lower orders.” Confirming Disraelis percep¬ 
tion of the Tory working man, a large section of the urban work¬ 
ing class voted Conservative. When A. L. Lowell recorded his 
impressions of British politics in 1908, he was speaking of both 
parties, but, as he observed, his comments on the deferential nature 
of the working-class voter were “far more true of the Conserva¬ 
tive, than of the Liberal, party.” “The fact is,” he observed, that 
the upper classes in England rule today, not by means of political 
privileges which they retain, but by the sufferance of the great 
Lss of the people and as trustees for its benefit Stressing the 
function of social status in secunng this support, he reported that 

S« especially the Introduction to the second edition of The English 

of England (New York. .9.4). Vol. II, PP- 508 and 5.5. 
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TABLE 9.1 

General ElectionSy i8’j4-igoo 
(United Kingdom, including Ireland) 


^55 


Vote 

(in millions) 

Conservatives Liberals 

Conservative 
% of two- 
party vote 

.69 

.76 

48 

.88 

1.10 

44 

1.90 

2.20 

46 

I.OO* 

i.6ot 

38 

i.4ot 

1.20* 

54 

2.00+ 

1.90 

53 

i.8ot 

1.70 

5 * 

i. 7 ot 

r.5ot 

53 


1874 

1880 

1885 

1886 

1892 

1895 

1900 


^A Cil/ DU%/K 

* Not including Liberal Unionists, 
t Including Liberal Unionists, 
t Including Labour Party. 


yoked by an acute grievance to vote for a trade union candidate, 
prcters a man with a tide, and thus the latest extensions of the franchise 
have rather sttengthened than weakened the hold of the govemine 
class upon public Ufe.^ 

Lowell’s summary, while more bland than Ensor’s, does not differ 

from It in essentials, or indeed from the comments of many other 
observers at the time. ^ 


THE NEW PABTY ORGANIZATION 

I believe,’’ said Disraeli, “the wider the popular suffrage the 
more powerful would be the natural aristocracy.’’8 Over a period 

» Ads 

Cabinet. The sharpesTdeclh^ceL?/ aristocrats in the 

continued into th^l^entieth cental? it “t 

years from . 83 . to .866 thV t^p o«7 bm?7?h “'T '“'-r'" H 

•Quoted in Asa Briggs, Ki^oriun Peopie (Chicago. .,55). p. ,,g. 


^ 5 ^ The Conservative Party 

be shaped by the “natural political hierarchy” of the nation » The 
task of mobilizing this growing electorate for Conservative pur¬ 
poses, however, was not entrusted entirely to the traditional insti¬ 
tutions of “the natural political hierarchy,” and in the years after 
1867 party organization outside Parliament was developed on a 
large and increasing scale. The Conservatives were at least equal 
to, and probably on the whole in advance of, the Liberals in 
building the new machinery. But again, as in their conduct of the 
national Government itself, they adapted the new forms to Tory 
principles of authority and leadership. 

In constructing the new party organization, Toryism again 
showed its power to adopt the new without surrendering essentials 
of the old. The forms used—such as the local association, the 
national federation, and the annual conference—were much the 
same as those used by the Liberals. These forms derive from 
the principle of voluntary association, whose origins go back to 
the Protestant sects of the Reformation. As expressions of volun¬ 
tarism and individualism they are radically in opposition to Tory 
authoritarianism and hierarchy. As employed by the Radicals they 
were intended to produce an agency that would offset the aristo¬ 
cratic elements in Liberalism and put the direction of the party and 
its policy in the hands of the membership at large. And in actuality, 
as we have seen, the N.L.F. and its conference did enjoy a degree 
of authority that was converted into influence strong enough sig¬ 
nificantly to affect the behavior of its parliamentary leaders.^ Al¬ 
though the forms of party organization used by the Conservatives 
were similar, their intended purpose and their actual effect were 
quite different. As in the theory and practice of Tory Democracy, 
the principles of hierarchy and voluntarism were coherently com¬ 
bined. The result was a party organization that mobilized a large 
rank-and-file membership and at the same time strengthened party 
leadership and indeed the effective power of the Government. 

The generation after 1867 saw a steep rise in party unity in the 
House of Commons among both Conservatives and Liberals (Table 
9.2). This gain in party unity clearly strengthened the hands of 
party leaders in Parliament: the more dependable their majority, 

« The phrase is Leslie Stephen’s. See “On the Choice of Representatives 
by Popular Constituencies,” Essays on Reform, n.a. (London, 1867), p. 101. 
Stephen thought that the system of caucuses in American politics a 
necessary substitute for the “natural political hierarchy” of where 

even in every litde constituency one found “recognized leaders” of the parues 
who enjoyed “the instinctive respect” of their followers. 

^See above, Ch. II, pp. 54 '^** 
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Year 

i860 


TABLE 9.2 

Ptrrty Umty iS 6 o-tpo 8 
(Measured by coefficients of cohesion) 

Liberals Conservatives 


1871 


1881 


1894 


1899 


1906 


1908 


All Divisions 
Whip Divisions 

All Divisions 
Whip Divisions 

All Divisions 
Whip Divisions 

All Divisions 
Whip Divisions 

All Divisions 
Whip Divisions 

All Divisions 
Whip Divisions 

All Divisions 
Whip Divisions 


59.8 

58.9 

71.7 
75-5 

82.0 

83.2 

86.9 

89.8 

84.3 
82.5 

93.2 

96.8 

95-0 

94.9 


57-3 

63.0 

76.2 

74.0 

82.9 

87.9 

94.1 
97-9 

94.2 
97-7 

89.8 

91.0 

88.4 

88.3 


lished M A. thesis Univercitv n( rh; * ^ House of Commons * (unpub- 
sions of 1906 and i9o8 (see Ch. In ’ author’s study of the ses- 

enLiT'and^the-^'T-'!"'' be 

^ngness of leaders aftTr^fS rented from a greater 

Parhament. This was not the cL as h foUowers in 

^e^on of the independence of decision-maW bJ^p " 

See below, pp. 264-6. nialcmg by Conservaave leaders. 
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however, were not simple. Generally in the country, as well as in 
Parliament, partisanship was intensified in the later years of the 
century as a period of reform at home and adventure abroad fol¬ 
lowed the quiescent years of mid-century. Much of this renewed 
interest in party politics centered on the new issues that the 
Radicals were bringing forward through the medium of the Liberal 
Party. Also, as we have seen, the complexion of the social and 
economic interests associated with the two parties was changing. 
As the Conservatives became more and more the party of both 
old and new wealth, middle-class elements and their Lib-Lab 
working-class allies became more influential among the Liberals. 
This new alignment of interests between the parties, expressed in 
new issues raised by them, could be expected to lead to greater 
partisanship in both Parliament and the country. 

The spread of party organization outside Parliament fed on 
this growing partisanship. At the same time, however, party organ¬ 
ization reacted on the situation to raise party voting among the 
electors and in the House of Commons. “The caucus,” H. J. 
Hanham has remarked, “opened the way to the practice of modem 
electorates, which vote more or less automatically for the candidate 
of the party association, and against independents of any sort.”^ 
Of course, the caucus did not by itself create party voting in 
country or Parliament, but it is easy to see why over time it had 
a substantial effect. A well-organized local association that contin¬ 
ually propagandizes and electioneers for the party and its can¬ 
didates will tend to increase party voting among the electorate. 
When the party candidates backed by the local association must 
have the approval of the leadership—a condition which had been 
established in the Conservative Pa^ by 1874*—the chances of 
independent or unapproved candidates will be reduced. The 
tendency of such party voting among the electorate, therefore, will 
be to defeat unreliable men and discourage potential rebels amcmg 
those elected. Thus, given an economic and social environment that 
works in the same direction, pa^ organization can be an irn- 
portant means by which party unity in the legislature is increased. 

Liberal as well as Conservative leaders benefited from these 


^Elections and Party Management-.Politics in the -Ptme of 
Gladstone (London, 1959), p. i 43 ' With regard to the Liberal in 1885, 
goes on to say. “This was not a problem of the immediate f^mre. 

® * Barry McGUl, Parliamentary Parties 1868-188$ (unpubhshed Ph.D. thesis. 

Harvard University, i 953 )» P* * 99 * 
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effects, and party unity rose on both sides of the House. But the 
new party organization affected the power structures of the two 
parties quite differently. Liberal leaders could thank the N.L.F. 
and the local associations for help in creating the party unity that 
made it easier to get their programs through Parliament. At the 
same time, they had continually to confront, and often to com¬ 
promise with, the efforts of the Federation to influence what that 
program would be. The National Union of Conservative and Con¬ 
stitutional Associations had no such immodest pretensions. “The 
National Union was organized,” explained one of its founders, 

rather as ... a handmaid to the party, than to usurp the functions 
of party leadership.”® 

The different functions of the two extra-parliamentary organi- 
zaoons are suggested by the manner in which they were formed. 
The N.L.F. was very much a rebel movement against the “Whig” 
element in the party and was built upon a pre-existing organiM- 
ttonal base created by the Radical pressure groups of the time. 
CharactensQcally, the impulse to the formation of a federation of 
Conservative associations came from the top. Founded in 1867 by 
a group of young Conservative politicians who were in the habit 
M managers, the organization that became the 

from the start the approval of the party 
Leader. Disraeh fully recognized the need for more broadly based 
local associations that could mobilize the larger electorate created 

Inhn P ^ f and with Disraeli's strong support 

John E. Gorst worked to set up Conservative organizations, espe- 

MoaLT r ® the wisdom^of 

^rnlan Workingmen’s associations, which had been 

Uiuon became the federation of the new and enlarged local asso- 

Quoted in McKenzie, ep. 
JebL'.'TH^"”: et 11 .: • am mainlv 
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his conflict with Salisbury, it was content with its role as an elec¬ 
tioneering body, subordinate to the parliamentary leadership^ 

Thus, in contrast with their opposite numbers on the Liberal 
side, the Conservative chiefs enjoyed the advantages that the new 
party organization brought to party leadership, but without hav¬ 
ing at the same time to trouble themselves greatly with its opinions. 
Advice, which would keep the leader in touch with his followers 
in the country, was welcome. But, as the political thought of 
Toryism implied and as the Chief Whip bluntly told the confer¬ 
ence in 1906, “The party could stand many things, but it would 
not, in his judgment ever stand a caucus. (Cheers) The policy of 
the party must be initiated by its leader.. . .”® 

In the generation after 1867 formal organization developed into 
a large and elaborate structure outside Parliament. It imposed, 
however, few burdens on the Conservative leaders. When, for 
instance, Lowell looked at the Conservative conference in the early 
years of this century, he found it a body of “no political weight.” 
“Some great nobleman presides,” he wrote, “and one of the party 
leaders usually addresses a public meeting in the evening; but 
statesmen of the first rank take no part in the regular proceedings.” 
“The action of the conference,” Lowell concluded, “is not fet¬ 
tered; it is ignored.”® 

That the Conservative conference did not trouble party leaders 
as much as did the Liberal meetings was undoubtedly true. But 
Lowell, in his anxiety to show that extra-parliamentary organiza¬ 
tions were—and were bound to be—“shams,” unduly depreciated 
the concern that important members and the Leader himself at¬ 
tached to the conference. The meeting at Sheffield in 1903, for 
instance, just after Joseph Chamberlain had opened up the explo¬ 
sive question of Imperial Preference, was not by any means treated 
with disdain by all Conservative politicians of weight. On the 
contrary, some showed themselves to be deeply engaged in its 
discussions. “I can still see Hugh Cecil passionately waving his long 
arms about,” L. S. Amery later recalled, “as he shouted above the 
hubbub of dissent that if Conservatives adopted protection he 


T Lowell in his Government of England and McKenzie in his Bntish Po- 
litical Parties amply document the docility of the extra-parhamentary 

organization in contrast with the fears of O^rogorski pSr 

a powerful “caucus.” See the latter’s The Organization of Poiiucal Parties 

(London, 1901), Vol. I, pp. 59 <^ 27 - 
* Quoted in McKenzie, op. cit.y p. 184. 

^The Government of England, Vol. I, p. 577. 
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would have nothing to do with such an apostate partyMore¬ 
over, on that occasion Balfour himself showed his concern with 
conference in the pains he took to pacify its emotions and manage 
its opinions. Addressing the delegates the evening after they as¬ 
sembled, fully prepared to approve Chamberlain’s proposals, he 
expounded what was in effect a compromise position, both criti¬ 
cizing and defending Free Trade and going so far as to declare in 
favor of retaliatory tariffs.^ By this act of concession and manage¬ 
ment and by his implicit appeal to their loyalty to him, he held the 
delegates in line. 

In the House of Commons, according to Lowell’s description 
the orgamzation of the nvo major parties had hardly changed from 
what It had been in the early years of the nineteenth century. The 
Whips and the nvo front benches were still the main elements 
although on the side of the opposition a “Shadow Cabinet” had 
emerged. From time to time a party meeting might be held to 
select a leader m the House in those rare cases where it found itself 
in Opposition without a chief. Conservative M.P.’s sometimes 
formed committees expressing their concern with some aspect of 
policy, such as agriculture, or even with a wider perspective such 
as that of F. E. Smith’s Social Reform Committee.^ There wL 
however, nothing to compare with today’s 1922 Committee, with 

subcommittees and close consultation be- 
tween Jeaders and backbenchers* 

TORY SOCIAL REFORM 

“The golden age of the private M.P.” was brought to an end 
m 1867. In the following decades the development of party in the 
roadest sense laid a new foundation for the ^‘oligarchic tradition” 

UU (London, ,953), Vol. I, pp. ,5,^. 

«^nmngs.op.«r., pp. 71-2. 

committees ^uch ^bje^cc « 

fons, and health. On the whole, ^ views we^ThoTe 
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did the Conservative leadership use its opportunities? Did its de¬ 
cisions result from the exercise of “independent judgment”? What 
purposes did its policy serve and what were these purposes said 
to be? 

TABLE 9.3 


Party Unity : Whip Divisions 1881^1^4$ 
(Measured by coefficients of cohesion) 


Year 


Liberals 

Conservatives 

1881 

Govt. Whips 

83.2 

87.9 


Party Whips 

83.2 

98.6 

1894 

Govt. Whips 

89.8 

97-9 


Party Whips 

89.8 

99.8 

1899 

Govt. Whips 

82.5 

97-7 


Party Whips 

99-4 

97-7 

1906 

Govt. Whips 

96.8 

91.0 


Party Whips 

96.8 

98.0 

1908 

Govt. Whips 

94.9 

• 

00 

00 


Party Whips 

94-9 

99-3 



Labour 


1945-46 

Govt. Whips 

99.9 

99.0 


Party Whips 

99.9 

99-7 


Divisions indicated by “Govt. Whips” include any division in which Ac 
Government of the day put on its whips, whether or not the Op^sition did 
likewise. Under “Party Whips” a division is counted as a whip division lor 
a party only if that party put on its whips. Sources: See above, Table 9.*. 

Disraeli’s Government of 1874 was Tory in both semes of the 
word : it was a time of strong government and its policies were 
rationalized by distinctively Tory purposes. The great program ot 
social reform enacted in the session of 1875 will se^e for lUustra- 
tion. A mere listing of the principal measures is impressive evi¬ 
dence of vigor and originality. The Public Health Act o i 75 
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TABLE 94 


Increase in Whipping 1881-1^4$ 

(% of divisions 

in a session when 

a party 

put 

on its whips) 

Party Forming the Government 


Year 

Liberals 

Conservatives 

1836 

48.9 


1850 

68.3 


i860 

66.9 


1871 

82.1 


1881 

96.6 


1883 

78.2 


1890 


79*7 

1894 

90.2 

1899 


857 

1903 


86.5 

1906 

92.2 


1908 

95-7 



Labour 


*945 

100 


Party in Opposition 



Year 

Liberals 

Conservatives 

1881 


6.1 

1883 


3.8 

1894 


16.6 

1899 

*3-5 

1903 

16.0 


1906 

1908 


294 

42.6 

*945 

Sources: See above, Table 9.2 

• 
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secured the estabUshment of sanitary authorities throuehout the 

""“1 '93« the key statute in the field. The 
^an s Dwelhng Act, a milestone in legislation on the housing 

wUch'h;cT°‘^K“^ the cl^nce scheme, a new procedure unde? 
which local authonnes had slums pulled down and whole areas 
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reconstructed, the new buildings being devoted to the use of 
workers. The Sale of Food and Drugs Act was the first compre¬ 
hensive measure on the subject and remained the principal statute 
until 1928. An Agricultural Holdings Act was the first to com¬ 
pensate displaced tenants for agricultural improvements. The Land 
Transfer Act laid down the general lines on which the subject of 
land registration was thereafter treated in England. The Merchant 
Shipping Act provided for the safety and protection of seamen, 
large powers being given the Board of Trade to detain unsafe 
ships. 

Two major acts, which Disraeli told the Queen were the most 
important labor laws that had yet been passed during her reign,® 
concerned trade unions and the rights of workingmen. The Con¬ 
spiracy and Protection of Property Act firmly extended legal 
protection to the right to strike and the Employers’ and Work¬ 
men’s Act reformed the law governing breach of contract, making 
it much less unfavorable to the employee. “The Conservative 
Party,” the miner and Lib-Lab M.P. Alexander MacDonald told 
his constituents, “have done more for the working classes in five 
years than the Liberals have in fifty.”® 

Conceivably these measures could have simply resulted from 
pressure politics, organized campaigns in the country leading the 
Government to accept the demands of interested groups in the 
hope of winning their votes. Such forces and considerations were 
certainly not absent. The Merchant Shipping Act, for instance, 
clearly owed a great deal to the long campaign conducted by the 
Radical M.P. Samuel Plimsoll; at one point only the agitation set 
up by his supporters prevented the Government, pressured by 
shipowners as well as reformers, from dropping the question en¬ 
tirely.*^ Similarly, protection of the right to strike and reform of 
the Master and Servant Acts had been sought by the trade unions, 
the Parliamentary Committee of the T.U.C. having carried on an 
intensive agitation in recent years. There were, however, major 
reforms that did not come before Parliament with the support of 
an organized bloc of voters. The Artisan’s Dwelling Act originated 
with Disraeli’s brilliant Home Secretary, Richard Cross, and the 
President of the Local Government Board, Sclater Booth; the ideas 
of the Radical mayor of Birmingham, Joseph Chamberlain, also 

»W. F. Monypenny and G. E. Buckle. The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, 
Earl of Beaconsfield, rev. ed. in 2 vok. (London, 1929), Vol. n, p. 712. 

«p. 709. ^/Wd.,pp. 723-7. 
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proved useful when the legislation was being shaped.® The Public 
Health Act may be credited for its conception to a civil servant. 
Sir John Simon, medical officer to the Local Government Board 
and a pioneer in sanitation.® 

With regard to the latter two measures, and indeed throughout, 
Disraeli’s role was cnicial. He took pains to study the labor laws 
question before taking office; in 1874 he appointed the Royal 
Commission in pursuance of whose report Cross introduced his 
bills on the subject; and he gave Cross the support needed to win 
the Cabinet’s assent to these proposals.^ Moreover, he had long 
seen and urged on his party the need for Tory social reform. As 
early as 1864 he had used the phrase “Sanitas sanitatum, omnia 
samtas, which Randolph Churchill later seized on as e.xpressing 
the scheme of social progress and reform” of Tory democracy.^ 

In later speeches he had defended and developed what the Liberals 
in ndicule called his “policy of sewage.” 

Yet although he had indicated the general subjects of his concern 
^ m lus Crystal Palace Speech of i872®_he had not committed 
himself to a propam of specific reforms. Indeed, his election ad- 
f *®74-the closest thing to a party manifesto that the pol¬ 
itic of the time produced—made only a brief and fflanang 

continuing concern, whether in or out o^f office^ 

petle ^ ‘he 

“nn • 1 biographer and contemporary 

no special measure which he had received a mandate to ca^ 

(London, 19,2) Vol I n .nc 

“ W. M. Frazer. History of Public Health n a 

Bri^h MedS AsslcUtion iS^nce WiadoT/S^ 

ston CtarcMh Quoted in Win- 

•The gene.;hw of hh on P- 'fo. 

which he left himself a free hand Of his noli^^l, extent to 

of the dwellings of the wople the ’■ T the state 

conaderable than the p^Tyskal. It inv^es the 2 -“en^“ 
chief elements of nature—air, light and water ^ the 

their mdustry. the inspection of their^toil It .wT*"'"“uregulation of 
provisioiM. and it touches upon aU the meins bv Jh r^ 

from habits of excess and brutality” Quoted^in them 

op. cit., Vol. II. p. 530. tutauty. Quoted m Monypenny and Buckle, 

^Armual Register, i8-j4, p. 6. 
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through, no detailed policy which he had advocated which the 
country was enabling him to execute.”® In this sense, bound by no 
program, he took office with a wide authority that he and his 
colleagues then used to embody the general ideas of his commit¬ 
ment in particular measures. 

DisraelPs Principles 

That such concern with “the condition of the people” would 
help Conservatives at the polls Disraeli was the last to deny. From 
his “Young England” days he had argued that his party must 
champion social reform if it was to survive and rule. He had also, 
however, contended that reform was a proper function for Con¬ 
servatives and had tried to state his case for it from a distinctively 

id that conservatism, whether of the British or 
any other variety, has no “utopia” and produces no conceptions of 
an ideal society such as those worked up by ideologues of individ¬ 
ualism or collectivism.® Disraeli’s thought is a good test of this 
thesis. He did not, it hardly needs be said, develop a set of ideas 
comparable in system to the work of the classical economists or of 
the Socialists, whether Marxian or Fabian. As is typical with con¬ 
servatives, he frequently expressed his distrust of abstract theory 
and of “programme.” Yet in what he said and wrote, one finds a 
powerful design for certain crucial elements in the social and po¬ 
litical order. Bizarre as some of his earlier sallies were and oppor¬ 
tunistic as some of his later utterances had to be, his thought 
displayed on these points notable consistency and provided an 
intellectual and moral foundation for government policy then and 
later. As his principal biographers said of his social reforms : 
“The aspirations of Sybil and ‘Young England,’ the doctrines in 
which Disraeli had ‘educated’ his party for thirty years, the prin- 

® J. A. Froude, Lord Beaconsfield (London, 1890), p. 237. 

« T. E. Udey, for instance, writes that “there is no such thing as the Tory 
Society,’ and the phrase ought never to be permitted to be used. The 
Comervatives and the Critics (London, 1956), p. 12. For a bnlhant ^alysis 
of Conservatism in general as lacking an ideal of “any specific form of socia 
organization” and as being essentially a “positional” ideology that typically 
arises as a defense of established institutions against a fundamental chaUenge, 
see Samuel P. Huntington, “Conservatism as an Ideology,” Amertcan to- 
litical Science Review, Vol. II, No. 2 (June, 1957), PP- 454 ” 73 ' 


Tory perspective. 
It is sometimes 5 
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ciples laid down in the great speeches of 1872, were translated 
into legislative form; it was Tory democracy in action.”^ 

I am not thinking of the specific institutions in whose defense 
he spoke (for instance, the “territorial constitution’’ of his case for 
the Com Laws, or “the Empire of England” of his Crystal Palace 
speech, or even of the Monarchy, House of Lords, and established 
Church) but rather of the larger perspective from which he 
viewed society. Like Burke, another outsider called on to say what 
many felt—although in neither imagery nor conception by any 
means Burke s equal—he drew on the ancient legacy of Toryism, 
conceiving authority as hierarchic, society as organic, and the so¬ 
cial ethic as traditional rather than rational. A major theme was 
class rule. Precisely who belonged to the governing class might be 
unclear. In Sybil it is “the aristocracy,” especially “the new gen- 
eraoon of the aristocracy,” whose “hearts,” as Egremont assures 
bybil, are open to the responsibility of their position. . . . They 
the natural leaders of the people, Sybil; believe me, they are 
We only ones. Or more broadly, the governing class might be 
the gentlemen of England." These, as he told the House in .848, 
«e the proper leaders of the people. If they are not the leaders of 
the people, I do not see why there should be gentlemen.”® In any 
^e, Britain had her “natural leaders"—and they their party the 

^^1^'° g^dance and gov- 

hie^a^chir> ^ “1 thought the ideal social order was 

^er^chic. It was dso orgamc in the sense that its respective classes 

Wan Th?“ positive mutual obliga- 

"“1 ioatiots oujoy the trust of “the people" be- 

theT’D^rioT^^-^^ "tho respomiWlity of 

lie “?hr ^ ' tesponsibihty had its hard, pra^atic ration- 

thej. I ^ ** 'vhen the cottage is not happy ”i But 

eS^n^ the'T^'i!' considerations coincide withISJnedfate 
fn K ^ ‘ ^ ^ propertied and privileged orders 

to have a concern for “the condition of the propIe.”^“When I 

« and Buckle, op. dt., Vol. n, p. 700 

^njainm Disraeb. Sybil (London. ,88.) pp ^^20 

p. ^ (London. ,,50). 

p. ” Monypenny and Buckle, op. ci.., Vol. 11 
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know,” said one of Disraeli’s characters, “that evidence exists in 
our Parliament of a state of demoralisation in the once happy pop¬ 
ulation of this land, which is not equalled in the most barbarous 
countries ... I cannot help suspecting that this has arisen because 
property has been permitted to be created and held without the 
performance of its duties.”^ 

Disraeli’s assertion was ethical: the governing class ought to 
care for the welfare and happiness of the people. It was also psy¬ 
chological : they could recognize and act for the interests of 
others and not merely of themselves, displaying, if necessary, that 
“self-sacrifice” to which, according to Disraeli, Liberal egoism was 
averse.® There is here not only a denial of the utilitarian proposi¬ 
tion that “every man is the best judge of his o^vn interests.” There 
is also the complementary assertion that certain persons are better 
judges of the interests of others and worthy of being entrusted 
with their protection. 

But Disraeli’s case was also emphatically political. Fundamental 
to it was the assertion that the fulfillment of the duties of the 
“natural leaders” was a matter not only for individual and volun¬ 
tary charity, but also for action by the state. According to his 
Tory interpretation of history, it had been above all the Moriarchy 
that in earlier days had performed these paternal functions. Now 
he called upon the Tory party acting through the “public insti¬ 
tutions” of the nation to reassert this old concern. When state 
power was in the hands of a governing class that fully recognized 
its responsibilities, then and only then the “two nations” would be 
one. This one nation would be composed of a variety of interests 
and classes, and Disraeli showed continuing concern with the need 
for a balancing of such forces. But such mechanisms alone would 
not protect the national interest. The common good could not be 
trusted automatically to flow from self-regulating processes. In 
domestic as in foreign affairs, the power of the state guided by the 
wisdom of men was essential. 

In Disraeli’s version of Tory Democracy a conception of au¬ 
thority was joined with a distinctive conception of purpose. One 
finds not only the familiar Tory ideas of independent authority, 
class rule, non-programmatic decisions, and strong government, 
but also a view of the kind of social order that such a political 

2 White, op. p. *14. . . , „ j uru 1 

®See, for instance, his comparison of “popular principles and uberai 

opinions” in a speech of 1847, quoted in White, op. cit., pp. 225-6. 
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system would serve. It would be highly pluralistic and inequality 
of condition would march alongside inequality of power. The 
nation would have, as the young Disraeli said in words echoing 
the rhetoric of the sixteenth century, “that free order and that 
natural gradation of ranks which are but a type and image of the 
economy of the universe.”^ But each class, rank, and interest would 
enjoy security of status. If necessary, this security would be guar¬ 
anteed by law and backed by state power. “The rich and the 
powerful will not find difficulty under any circumstances in main¬ 
taining their rights,” Disraeli wrote to the first meeting of the 
National Union, “but the privileges of the people can only be 
defended and secured by national institutions.”® All classes were 
equal before the law, but the law must consider their “variety” 
and accordingly guarantee the rights appropriate to their different 
aims and conditions. Inequality and security are combined in this 
distinctively Tory conception of purpose. With pithy simplicity, 
^chard Oastler had expressed the ideal in his definition of Tory¬ 
ism as “a place for everything and everything in its place.”® 

In its emphasis on security as well as inequality, Toryism dis¬ 
played a fundamental opposition to Liberalism, whose doctrine of 
Mlf-help expressed a quite different conception of the good life. 
For the doctrine of self-help reflected not merely the ideal of so¬ 
cial mobility and the theory of laissez faire. It was also an ethic 
of individuality whose main concern was with what each person 
dow with his creative and innovating powers. By these powers the 
individual gives a moral law to himself and develops his potentiaU- 
aes. Only in such creative self-development does he realize his 
Vorth ^ a human being.” To follow tradition, to imitate one’s 
betters, to let others choose one’s plan of life for oneself brings 
mto play none of “the distinctive endowment of a human being’’ 
nor any faculty but “the ape-like one of imitation.”^ So far there¬ 
fore, as the state or society interferes with the liberty necessary for 
Aese creative activities of the individual, there is plainly an ethical 

For the Tory, on the other hand, to foUow tradition, to imitate 

(London, .88j), p. j,. Letter to Mr. Thomas 

* ^oted in White, op. cit., p. 26. 

Vol. Biograpi,. Sidney Lee, ed. (New York, .895), 
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one’s forefathers, to look for moral guidance to the models of 
classical literature and the Christian religion was natural, pious, and 
wise. Essential to the well-being of the nation, as Disraeli once 
said, was “a love of country and home, fostered by tradition¬ 
ary manners and consecrated by customs that embalm ancestral 
deeds.”® Liberty was, of course, important and deserved the pro¬ 
tection of the law. But liberty consisted not of a single set of con¬ 
ditions in which all men were equally interested, but of the many 
particular and traditional liberties of the various sorts and condi¬ 
tions of men. Not the innovations of creative individuality, but the 
continuities inspired by “traditionary manners” constituted the 
liberty that the law and the state must foster. Judged from this 
perspective, interference by the pressure of custom, by the moral 
suasion of natural leaders, by the preaching of the priesthood, and 
even by the force of law did not impair liberty, but on the con¬ 
trary was the means by which these established liberties were 
maintained. To be sure, Tory doctrine was never so medieval as to 
commit itself to some fixed and unchanging pattern of social re¬ 
lationships and behavior. And, moreover, the doctrine of self-help 
was revised by Liberals of later days to allow for positive state 
intervention. Yet Liberal and Tory approached social problems 
from quite different perspectives. In the twentieth century, the 
Tory valuation of security found new and urgent relevance. 

In this discussion I have not meant to give the impression that 
Disraeli was consumed by an interest in social problems or that he 
envisioned the Welfare State. On the contrary, as Prime Minister, 
he gave far more attention to foreign affairs and to Empire. Nor 
could his social reforms, at a time when the civil service numbered 
some 50,000 and income tax was only 3^. in the pound,® have an 
impact on society in any sense comparable to the role and effect of 
state intervention in recent decades. Disraeli himself, we should 
remember, was adamant on the point that, desirable as social re¬ 
form might be, it was not to lead to new taxes. Yet in what he did 
and said later Conservatives could find a rationale for a distmc- 
tively Tory policy in domestic affairs. Certainly the Disraelian 
precedent could justify R. A. Butler when in 1947 he told the 
House that “We are not frightened at the use of the State. A goo 


^The Runnymede Lettersy\>. $ 1 . . \ anA 

»See Hermii Finer, The British Civil Service (London, 1937). P- * 4 . a“d 
Annual Register, 1874, p. 4 - 
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Tory has never been in history afraid of the use of the State.”^ It 

couJd lend a color of legitimacy to this declaration of Anthony 

Eden at the party conference that approved the Industrial Charter 
in 1947 ; 

We are not the Party of unbridled, brutal capitalism, and never have 
been. Although we believe in personal responsibility and personal 
initiative in business, we are not the political chUdren of the laissez- 
faire school. We opposed them decade after decade.* 

Perhaps even some shred of justification may be extracted from 

Disraeli for the words of Harold Macmillan when in 1936 he 

declared that “Toryism has always been a form of paternal Social¬ 
ism. * ^ 


CONSERVATIVE INERTIA 

But if the Socialist reading of Conservative history is shaken by 
Disraeh s social reforms, the disturbance is only transitory. Ad¬ 
mittedly just m Tory democracy had had distinguished advocates 
e ore Disraeh, so also it found champions after him. In immedi- 

Srhm the most notable was, no doubt, Randolph 

Churchill. But, as the admirers of Disraeli who wrote One 

IZJ, Randolph did not live to 
^me Ehjah s mantle, and inertia settled on the Tory Party.”* 

^ rom that time until the interwar years, the record of Conservative 

advocacy of social reform, whether in power or in Opposition 

the achievemen^roTten 

yeaK <rf Conservative Government from 1895 » 1905. The Work¬ 
men s Compemaaon Act of 1897 established the principle-which 

Uab<^hampionedItha/emplo5^S 

re^latefTfncM '1 broad'^ned three 

W^kshops Act of “g^culairal workers. The Factories and 
orKsnops Act of 1901 improved and brought ud to date 

law relaang to factories and"workshops. The^Educ^ation tct of 
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1902, a measure of great importance, put the national system of 
“provided” and “voluntary” schools on a permanent basis under 
local education authorities and gave these authorities the power to 
provide for secondary and technical schools. The Shops Act of 
1904 authorized local authorities to shorten the working day of 
shop workers. The Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905 marked 
an important break from the tradition of the Poor Law, establish¬ 
ing an administrative structure of local committees separate from 
that of the Poor Law and authorized to establish labor exchanges, 
assist in emigration, and perform other functions. 

Two or three of these measures were of major importance. But 
altogether this work of a decade of Conservative rule hardly com¬ 
pares with the work of the single session of 1875. Although Joseph 
Chamberlain had joined the Cabinet on the assumption that he 
would enjoy Conservative support for his “unauthorized program” 
of labor legislation,® the only measure of importance whose enact¬ 
ment he was able to secure was his scheme of workmen’s compen¬ 
sation. In the following years of Liberal rule, the Conservatives 
exempted certain measures of social reform—notably the Trades 
Disputes Act of 1906 and the Old Age Pensions Act of 1908— 
from the “policy of selective slaughter” by which the Lords were 
used to decimate Radical reforms of education, plural voting, 
licensing laws, and land holding. When Lloyd George’s great 
Insurance bill came before the Parliament, however, after a brief 
initial period of seeming acceptance, the party threw itself into 
violent, futile, and reactionary resistance. 

In the party there continued to be persons, sometimes of weight, 
who gave voice to the demands of Tory Democracy. In the coun¬ 
try, as the public was abundantly informed by trade unionists and 
social investigators, there was no lack of problems to which the 
Disraelian formulae could have been found relevant. That the 
Conservatives did not choose to act is most readily explained on 
simple electoral grounds. In imperialism (including in this not only 
the question of Empire but also of union with Ireland) the party 
had found a cause with a mighty appeal to the voter. Indeed, only 
from the election of 1886, at which Gladstone raised the “cry of 
Home Rule, did the party win those majorities of the popular vote 
which had eluded even Disraeli. Social reform, one might infer, 
was a theme Conservatives could be induced forcefully to support 
only when defeat left it no other way of winning power. 

® Garvin, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 618. 
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To be sure, the party did suffer defeats between Disraeli’s death 
and 1914, notably the rout of 1906. If one asks whether there were 
special conditions of the period that might account for its failure 
to respond with the Disraelian tactic of “vote-catching,” the 
changing composition of the economic interests associated with 
the party suggests an answer that some Conservatives themselves 
are ready to accept. As the party increasingly won the support of 
businessmen, they had—according to two Tory Democrats of the 
present day—‘ a profound effect on the party, purging it of most 
of its Tory philosophy and indoctrinating it with that peculiar 
blend of whiggery and laissez faire Liberalism which still colors 
the speeches of some of its leaders.”® 

The accession of Bonar Law, the wealthy iron merchant (and 
one might add. North American) to the party leadership in 1911, 
can be taken as an expression of this shift in the social base and 
political ^tude of the party. His opinions were certainly not 
mose of Tory Democracy. As his biographer notes, Bonar Law 
personally believed that, for the Conservatives, social reform was 
not on the whole a profitable line to pursue.”’ These sentiments 
came bluntly to the surface when, in response to Asquith’s ques¬ 
tion whether the Conservatives would repeal the National In- 

“replied by giving a nod and saying 
j T* Subsequently he quaUfied his position in a skillfully 
worded letter to the press, in which “repeal” was replaced by the 
more ambiguous “amend.”® i' y 

toward the Health Insurance bill are 
I of rhe increased influence of “busi- 

indicates, Conserva- 

bit hardened during the parliamentary battle, 

^Led Their attack 

ore to the scheme.1 Direct taxation, it was said, was for the first 
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moreover, would add a heavy burden to be borne largely by 
tax-payers and rate-payers. The heaviest criticism, however, was 
directed against the contribution levied on employers. In attempt¬ 
ing to cope with the resulting increase in the cost of production, it 
was said, employers could cut employment and workers’ benefits, 
or they could raise prices—which under free trade would mean 
pricing themselves out of the market. Or, finally, they could re¬ 
duce the “already bare margin of profit”—in which case the 
burden would fall wholly on the ordinary shareholder. 

But Conservatives not only opposed the scheme, some also of¬ 
fered an alternative. Bonar Law, to be sure, refused to commit the 
party to any definite proposal, contenting himself with the pledge 
of “drastic amendment.” But leading M.P.’s, strongly supported 
by the extra-parliamentary party, proposed the alternative of a 
voluntary scheme, aided by state subsidies. Their case was decked 
out in that rhetoric of mid-Victorian Liberalism which Disraeli 
and his friends had found chilling and un-Tory. Compulsion, it 
was said, not only meant state interference in the form of innu¬ 
merable regulations enforced by an army of officials, but also 
brought under the scheme those who were “not really insurable,” 
or who were “too improvident or too lazy to insure even though 
they can afford it.”^ The result, it was said, was to reduce benefits 
and penalize the majority in order to help the “least deserving. 
Moreover, a voluntary system had the merit of promoting thrift 
and self-reliance. No doubt many people would fail to make any 
provision for sickness but, on the other hand, the voluntary system 
“would let people free to make it in their own way.” No Vic¬ 
torian ideologue of laissez faire could have spoken more strongly 
than Lord Robert Cecil when he told the House during the third 
reading debate : 

. . . I have a fanatical belief in individual freedom. I believe it is a 
vital thing for this country, and I believe it is the cornerstone upon 
which our prosperity and our existence is built, and, for my part, I 
believe that the civic qualities of self-control, self-reliance, and self- 
respect depend upon individual liberty and the freedom and inde¬ 
pendence of the people of this country. . . . For these reasons I am 
strongly opposed to a compulsory scheme.* 

The argument that an influx of businessmen raised the influence 

2 Campaign Guide : 1914, quoted in ibid., p. 339* 

»32 H.C. Deb. 1476-7 (6 December 1911). 
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of ‘Vhiggery and laissez faire Liberalism” in the Conservative 
Party during the generation before World War I is persuasive, but 
it needs some qualification. In the first place, such influence did 
not take the form simply of a reflection of industrial and com¬ 
mercial interests. As Cecil’s use of the strenuous doctrine of self- 
help illustrates, it also brought with it much of the ideology of 
Victorian Liberalism. This ideology was not merely a theory of 
political economy. It also embodied* a moral philosophy that drew 
on one of the most important currents of thought since the Ref¬ 
ormation the current of modem liberalism. In its individualism, 
voluntarism, and rationalism, as in its anti-authoritarian distrust of 
the state, this Liberal perspective was sharply opposed to the 
ancient tenets of Toryism. Over the centuries, however, Tory 
thought and Tory practice had accepted and absorbed elements of 
these opposing ideas. The special influence of Victorian Liberalism 
that one finds in the years before 1914, therefore, is only one phase 
in a long-continuing process. 

This is not to say, however, that the Conservative Party was 
either gradually becoming the Liberal Party in doctrine or that it 
was in the process of being wholly liberalized. That was not the 
manner in which Toryism responded to the rise of liberal thought. 
Un the contrary, within the Conservative Party, distinctively Tory 
perspectives remained strong. If we are looking for continuity in 
the lustory of the party between 1867 and 1914, therefore, we. will 
not hnd it in a single perspective or outlook on domestic policy. 
Un these matters there were at least two ‘‘currents of opinion” 
within the party-the Tory and the Liberal. In statements of party 
purpose one or the other might be strengthened by the exigencies 
o party competition, the nature of particular issues, the views of 
eitain leaders, or the movement of interests within the party. 

guidance, one 

rn^ht think, should heighten that adaptability for wWch the Con- 
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of authority turned a blind eye to the arming of the Ulster Volun¬ 
teers, and some of the party’s leading members lent their favor to 
an effort that brought Britain to the verge of civil war. By opposing 
the moderate welfarism of Lloyd George, whether in the form of 
his 1909 budget or his act of 1911, the Conservatives heightened 
existing tendencies toward class war and won no electoral advan¬ 
tage for themselves. Rather more Disraelian “make-believe” would 
have been to the advantage of both the party and the nation. 



CHAPTER X 
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State Power 
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FOUNDING THE MANAGED ECONOMY 

The Labour Party has talked a great deal more about planning 
and control of the economy than has the Conservative Party. 
Historically, however, it was the National Government, nominally 
a coalition, but in fact almost entirely dominated by its Conserva¬ 
tive ministers and their ideas, that laid the foundations of the 
Managed Economy. We can see this contribution by looking back 
on events in the 1930’s from the perspective of recent years. After 
World War II, as we have seen, British Governments possessed 
two systems for controlling the economy : Keynesian methods of 
national income analysis and wartime methods of quantitative pro¬ 
gramming and control. In their efforts to manage, or to plan, the 
economy, both Labour and Conservative Governments, with dif¬ 
fering emphases, have picked and chosen among the instruments 
put at their disposal by these two methods. Yet both methods 
presuppose the work of the National Government. Neither could 
be used with any degree of effectiveness if Britain were tied down 
to the gold standard or free trade. Both presuppose that govern¬ 
ment has assumed a responsibility for general guidance of the 
economy as a whole. 

One can trace the continuities between earlier and later phases 
of economic control in specific instruments of government action, 
finding instances of postwar practice that go back for their prece¬ 
dent to innovations of the National Government: for example, a 
managed currency, devaluation, bilateral trade agreements, tariffs, 
import quotas, subsidies, deficiency payments, controls on location 
of industry. Judged by later practice, the way such instruments 
were used by the National Government may seem crude and 
timid. Its attempt to achieve recovery by restrictionism may well 
have been wrong-headed. In major contrast with postwar Govern¬ 
ments, of course, it had not learned from Keynes what an im¬ 
mensely powerful and flexible instrument for conditioning the 
economy the budget can be. Yet whether one thinks of the general 
reassertion of state power or of certain specific instruments and 
programs of state intervention, the continuities are significant. For 
the past two decades or so, both parties have accepted a general 
framework of collectivism consisting of the Welfare State and the 
Managed Economy, British Conservatism has played a part in the 
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construction of both, but above all in setting the nation on the 
course of economic management. 

The critical period was 1931-35. During these years, after the 
abandonment of the gold standard, the Government laid down the 
main lines of its economic policy. Its three main aspects were i) 
monetary expansion, 2) mercantilism, and 3) industrial and ag- 
ncultural rationalization. The most prominent element was, no 
doubt, the break with free trade and the turn to protection. The 
erection of tanffs, however, was only one in a complex of related 
pohcies dealing with economic affairs in their foreign, imperial, 
and domestic aspects. Protection was joined with imperial prefer¬ 
ence. Tanffs were used in bargaining with other govemmenB and, 
indirectly, with foreign business organizations, such as the con- 
nental steel cartel. They were also a critical instrument employed 
by the government in its attempt to bring about the reorganization 
nd rationahzanon of home mdustr>' and agriculture. “How false 

moving spirit of the new policy, Neville 

government dititute of 
new ideas, and how in fact it is continually introducing changes of 

^ea ly revolutionary character.- Whether or not “revoludom 

IS the right word, it is fair to say that government decisions 

^ economic policy 

mann^ \decisions made? The question involves both the 
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would have been obliged to take this step. The fact that Conserv¬ 
atives were the principal agents was not significant. 

A variation on this theme would be the view that, although 
what the National Government did was “obvious” and “inevi¬ 
table,” the doctrinaire commitment to free trade among Labourites 
and Liberals prevented those parties from seeing betimes the need 
for the new policy. Conservatives, therefore, became its authors, 
not because they were prepared with ideas or programs, but 
simply because they were the nonideological, nonprogrammatic 
party. 

Quite different would be an interpretation that one might derive 
from Socialist views. Its general line would be to find in the poli¬ 
cies of the National Government merely the response of capitalism 
and capitalist interests to a deep economic crisis. What the Na¬ 
tional Government did was indeed “obvious,” not, however, from 
the point of view of the workers, but from that of the business 
interests which constituted the controlling element in its social 
base. So long as the gold standard and free trade favored the activ¬ 
ities of these interests, the Conservative Party had championed 
them. When those principles of policy were no longer in this sense 
useful, the Conservatives turned toward economic nationalism 
with appropriate imperial modifications and toward a home policy 
of promoting cartels, restricting production, raising prices, and 
reducing the workers’ share of the national income. The important 
forces, therefore, were not party ideas or Government decisions, 
but the interests and influence of the British business community. 

In contrast with any of these views would be an interpretation 
which held that the Conservative Party as such made the major 
contribution to the new policy. It might be argued, for instance, 
that the old Conservative inclination toward protection and im¬ 
perial preference prepared it, as other parties were not prepared, 
to seize this opportunity to reverse what had been for generations 
a fundamental of British economic policy. Moreover, a still more 
basic current of opinion in the party—the Tory tradition of state 
power—greatly eased for Conservatives their acceptance of the 
government’s assumption of large new responsibilities. To be sure, 
business interests welcomed protection and Conservative dome^c 
social policy was by no means aimed at abolishing or reducing 
economic inequality. Yet there were aspects of poli^ that biwi- 
nessmen themselves had to be made to accept, and Conservative 
social reform, while not egalitarian, maintained a decent minimum 
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in spite of the economic stringencies of the time. In this sense, 
then, the basic decisions were party decisions. Not that the party 
conference dictated them. They were made according to the inde¬ 
pendent judgment of Conservative leaders acting in the light of 
the economic situation and of certain broad party traditions. 


The Gold Standard and Monetary Expansion 

The abandonment of the gold standard was certainly an “ad 
Imc decision In the past Britain had gone off gold when faced 
wth acute difficulties, but only for brief periods. Even in igio 

morr a trade depression on the 

the restoration of the gold standard 

n arlv aim of the Government, endorsed ‘V 

nearly all persons of authority" and dominating “the outlook of 

remyn'tTZld England.’'^ Some were critical of the 

remrn to gold m 1925, but as the financial crisis deepened in 

the spring and summer of 193., even these critics wereZ pre- 
fn^r ‘^^7 the major excuse given for^the 

Xndrrd.’’^ ptese^ation of tt 

Na^ona^r government expenditure accomplished by the 

N«ional Government, however, did not sufficiently restore fcr 

Sra^ny^b^a^r^^^ 

chequer who presided over thfs’ great're vemTTntL°f U ^ 
British and world price lev'e^a p^Uc^ ^"panst^ 
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now feasible. Bank Rate, which had been fairly high in the 1920’s 
and had been raised to 6 per cent in 1931, was reduced to 2 per 
cent in 1932, where it stayed until 1939.^ In a step of great im¬ 
portance toward lowering interest rates, Neville Chamberlain, now 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, managed a conversion of more than 
a quarter of the national debt from a 5 per cent to a 3.5 per cent 
basis. 

How great an effect the cheap money policy had on Britain’s 
gradual but steady recovery during the next few years has been 
disputed by economists. At the time, some authoritative opinion 
followed Keynes, who as a member of the Macmillan Committee 
had advocated low interest rates to stimulate borrowing and em¬ 
ployment. The Government’s original motive, however, appears 
to have been not so much one of promoting recovery as of re¬ 
ducing debt charges and so was in hne with the deflationary pol¬ 
icy of its first few years. In time great virtues came to be attributed 
to cheap money and by 1936 Chamberlain was saying that along 
with the tariff it was one of “the two main pillars” of the Gov¬ 
ernment’s policy for recovery.® But monetary expansion, con¬ 
ceived as a means of stimulating economic activity, can no more 
be traced to long-run plans of Conservative leaders than it can be 
imputed to a distinctive current of opinion in party doctrine. 

Origins of Tariff Reform 

Quite different were the origins of the complex of policies that 
were built on the return to protection. Its cornerstone was the Im¬ 
port Duties Act of 1932. Neville Chamberlain saw this measure 
as bringing to fruition the “great campaign in favor of Imperial 
preference and tariff reform” that his father had launched twenty- 
nine years before. Its proposals, he said when presenting the bill 
to the House in February, 1932, were “the direct and legitimate 
descendants” of Joseph Chamberlain’s conceptions.® Indeed, the 
intellectual ancestry of the bill antedates those conceptions and the 
agitation of the Tariff Reform League. In the late 1870’s the need 

^ Youngson, op. ch., p. 90; C. L. Mowat, Britain Between the Wars, 1918- 

/040 (London, 1955), p. 4S<5. , , . •_ 

® Felling, op. cit., p. 283. “Cheap money had saved merest charge 
millions and underpinned the building of iVt million houses, bo 
Feiling summarized Chamberlain’s view. 

^Ibid.f p. 205. 
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for protection against foreign competition had already been voiced 
and the cry of “fair trade” raised by business interests; some 
spokesmen of the new demands ev'en then saw them as part of a 
policy of imperial preference and self-sufficiencyJ 

The immediate stimulus was trade depression, which brought 
to an end a long period of vigorous and unchallenged economic 
expamion. In the same years, and partly in response to the same 
conditions, the first Socialist groups were being formed. From 
this time there are many parallels between the development of the 
two movements, on the one hand Socialism and on the other hand 
tariff reform—or mercantilism, as one may call it, to suggest its 
ramifications beyond mere protection. Each found supporters in 
a complex of interest groups, produced intellectuals to refine its 
doctnnes, expressed its demands in promotional pressure groups, 

lodged itself m a party, and ultimately in some substantial degree 
embodied its ideas in public policy. 

The similarity m the development of the two movements is 
real, but not comprehensive. While fair trade resolutions were 
passed by Conservative conferences from the latter part of the 
nmeteenth century, the party remained divided on tariff reform 
even into the 1920’s. Certain economic interests associated with 
the party long remamed committed to free trade, as Baldwin 
I^ed m 1923 from the expostulations of some Conservatives on 
behalf of the Lancashire cotton industry.s Moreover, the leaders 

orotecrioT^h '''' personally favorable to 

protection believed that it was a vote-losing cause and therefore 

committing themselves to it at election 
times, even pledging themselves, as in 1922, 1924, and 1920 against 

Horn” u Conservative dLument 

^omparable to the comprehensive statements of purpose in- 
cKr ta^i!^ systematical!/ smed the 

ference, and was ge^r^ll/aTcepted a^^e^rl^in^ tt^o^^^^ 

“St 

a.rc.pE"ff 

Fall of Lloyd Georgo (LonS^ Tbe Dacima 
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tentions of the party. But this does not mean that tariff reform did 
not have an elaborate and respectable intellectual foundation. Like 
Socialism, it was a powerful current of thought, growing in force 
in the early twentieth century, and like Socialism it has made a 
major contribution to the pattern of policy of the contemporary 
Welfare State and Managed Economy. 

Although Joseph Chamberlain’s campaign to commit the party 
and to convert the country had failed, the doctrines of protection 
and imperial preference had become strongly lodged in the party, 
providing a broad intellectual approach to Britain’s economic 
problems. But for leaders and followers in a party—even though 
in a majority—to accept such an approach to public questions is 
far from having a program of government action to which the 
party’s parliamentary power is pledged. Did the Conservative 
Party ever acquire such a program.^ How and by whom were 
its positions on tariff reform framed? 

The Tory model of decision-making suggests that such decisions 
are made by the leadership, especially the Leader, as a matter of 
their “independent judgment” of what is in the national interest. 
In 1923 Baldwin followed a course that is almost a caricature of 
the Tory model. Only recently installed as Prime Minister and 
party Leader, he was confronted by mounting unemployment. 
At the same time, he felt that he was bound by the recent pledge 
of his predecessor, Bonar Law, not to introduce protection, and 
that he could free the party and his Government from this re¬ 
straint only by a new appeal to the country. Yet in the fall of 
1923 after “some private thinking,” he concluded that protection 
was the only remedy for the economic problem.® 

This decision was independently his own and not the result of 
pressure from his protectionist colleagues. Political considerations, 
however, were by no means absent from his deliberations. The 
party was still sorely embittered by the struggle that had led to 
the breakup of the Coalition the year before, and Baldwin saw in 
protection a device for healing the wounds because of its appeal 
to former Coalitionists such as Austen Chamberlain and Lord 
Birkenhead. Moreover, he seems also to have feared that Lloyd 
George was himself on the verge of raising a cry for protection 

® On these events, see Feiling, op. cit., p. 108; G. M. Young, Sta?iley Bald- 
•win (London, 1952), pp. 65-7; L. S. Amery, My Political Life, Vol. 11 , IVar 
and Peace, 1914-1929 (London, 1953), pp. 279-to. 
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^ a means of restoring his political fortunes and winning back 
ms Conservative friends of Coalition days.^ 

« decision, as Baldwin's biographer remarks, was 

a bold stroke 2 m view of the fact that the issue had been 
dormant for ten years, the country had not been prepared by an 
educative campaign, party spokesmen were untrained for the 
debate, and, not least important, a number of his Cabinet colleagues 
were i^ree traders. Baldwin, however, had his way. When he first 
publicly announced his decision (this took place before the party’s 
annual conference, which received his declaration with “great en- 

to'tneT ‘>y the dissentients among thf leaders 

o speak only for himself. Also when he had decided to dissolve 

he took care to make sure that he had the agreement of his col- 
ka^es to the policy to be included in his election address. Other¬ 
wise, the appeal to the country in both its timing and in its con¬ 
tent reflected Baldwin’s decisions.-* ^ 

A resounding defeat such as that suffered by the Conservatives 
m 1923 might well make any political leader^wary of excessive 
ehance upon his “independenf judgment.” BaldtWn" sloHnd 
tortuous approach to the vital decisions of , 931 T the rTve^e 
image of his bold, not to say rash, behavior eight years earlier 

d^aster" AW of 'ha^ 

jLw afisTurrl Aest" l'""’ “”'^0 SoTthI 

ret™ ^v"sS?S"d Tth^meL' 

t-xchequer m 1924 until his resignation from the 

Chamberlain in and accepted by Neville 

P- ^82. 

y' p|”f at''f ° ‘^'scussion of 

Yet Baldwin had already by October mrh^ k on October 23rd. 

non" (Feiling. op. cit., p. Ls) “immediate dissolu- 
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Shadow Cabinet in January, 1931, over the question of India.® In 
consequence, although there was some nibbling at free trade under 
Baldwin’s regime from 1924 to 1929, the Government as repre¬ 
sented by its Prime Minister and the party as represented by its 
Leader remained pledged not to embark on any large-scale pro¬ 
gram of tariff reform. 

Yet if Baldwin yielded to the electorate and compromised in 
order to hold the allegiance of powerful lieutenants, he showed 
firmness toward other sorts of pressure. In the late twenties, the 
extra-parliamentary organization turned with growing fervor to¬ 
ward tariff reform, which also enjoyed the support of the ma¬ 
jority, perhaps the vast majority, of Conservative M.P.’s. By 1929 
280 Conservative M.P.’s belonged to the Empire Industries Asso¬ 
ciation, an organization formed in 1924 to propagandize for pro¬ 
tection and imperial preference.® Yet, as Amery sadly wrote of 
this period, “the Government had done nothing for the causes 
which the rank and file of its supporters cared about.”"^ 

Moreover, the business interests that wanted protection were 
no more successful than the party in changing the course of Gov¬ 
ernment policy. The case of the iron and steel industry is illustra¬ 
tive. In the election of 1924, while adapting his policy to the free 
trade sentiments of voters, Baldwin nevertheless promised to 
provide protection for particular industries under the Safeguard¬ 
ing of Industries Act of 1921. Under this act the Government was 
empowered to impose discriminating duties on specific imports 
from a country that was judged guilty of methods of unfair com¬ 
petition, such as dumping, the duties being imposed at the discre¬ 
tion of the Board of Trade upon application by the manufacturers 

concerned and after an inquiry. 

When the iron and steel industry made application, however, it 
was refused even the ordinary inquiry.® The Government did 
not deny that British manufacturers were severely pressed by un¬ 
fair foreign competition—“long hours, low wages and depreciated 
currencies’’—but held that to safeguard an industry of such 
magnitude would inevitably lead to conflict with the pledge against 


estriH^nry^age Croft, My Life of Strife (London, 1948), p. 181. Amery, 
op. cit. Vol. II, p. 291, Vol. Ill, p. 24. 

^ Amery, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 498. l /i 

»Viscount Swinton (Philip Cunliffe-Lister), 1 Remeniber (London, 

1948), pp. 36-7; Amery, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 479. 493 4 * 
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a general tariff.e Pressure continued from members of the Cabinet, 

from the party within and without Parliament (the Whips at one 

point reporting M.P.’s in “a state of open mutiny”^), and from 

both the iron and steel companies and their workers, only to meet 

with continued refusal. This decision had been accepted by the 

Cabmet^ but there is no doubt that it conformed to the views of 

Baldwin,^ who, we may recall, was himself the o%vner of shares 

m the family iron and steel business worth a quarter of a million 
pounds.^ 


ADOPTION OF ‘‘the GREAT POLICY” 

After the election of 1929 the Conservative Party went into 
oppoaaon, committed by the repeated statements of its Leader 
^ ^ the pr^tice of his Government against any policy of 

pneral tariffs By the early months of 1931 the Leader and his 
lieuten^ts had not only agreed on such a policy but had drafted 
a detailed scheme which, with minor modification, became tbe 
Import Duties Act of 1932. While we need not try to make a 

cr/r™ “r to our 

concerns to idenofy the roles of the Conservative leadership the 

iraness commumty and the party in and out of Parliament.^’ 

shin 1!" the program came from the leader- 

1^ who 't'’"'®''"- •’ot from Neville Chamber- 

la^ who, a 1 accounts agree, was “the moving spirit” in preparine 

f 'ttst wLkLftef 

e election of 1929 he was writing of “my plan," which he de 

a na 4 f orWom duties only 

a part of a l^ger Imperial trade policy.” And within the next few 

Z rr " '’‘‘k t'«ai!s. making “enquZ^wkh 

^nZh T PossibUities both rural and industrial, ImUgree- 

at Ch h Dominion producers.”® Late in 1929 

rI 

"Swinton. op. cV., p. 

Wry. op. c«., Vol. II, p. 495. 

JSwmton, op. oit.,p. 37. 

Amery, op. oil.. Vol. Ill, pp. 


* Young, op. cit., p. ,2,. 
FeiUng, op. cit., p. ,73. 
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in various fields of policy, including tariff reform. Among po¬ 
litical leaders, however, the immediate responsibility for working 
out a program of protection and imperial preference was entrusted 
to a subcommittee of the Shadow Cabinet, of which, at Chamber¬ 
lain’s and Baldwin’s request, Cunliffe-Lister (later Lord Swinton), 
who had been President of the Board of Trade in Baldwin’s second 
Government, was chairman. Assisted by the experts of the Re¬ 
search Department, this committee took charge of “all work in 
connection with the tariff,” “We . . . worked for eighteen 
months,” recalled its chairman. “We received a mass of evidence 
from many trades and industries, and produced a report covering 
the whole structure and operation of a general tariff.”® By the 
early months of 193 * complete tariff scheme” had been worked 
out, “ready to be rushed through Parliament at a moment’s 
notice.”'^ 

To be sure, when the National Government embarked on fram¬ 
ing the Import Duties bill a Cabinet committee was formally 
charged with drafting the measure. The principal function of 
this “make-believe inquiry,” however, was to arrange temporary 
concessions intended to retain certain Liberal support, particu¬ 
larly that of Walter Runciman, a wavering free trader who was 
President of the Board of Trade.® In fact, the basis for the tariff 
legislation of the National Government, including both the 
Abnormal Importations Act of 1931 and the Import Duties Act 
of 1932, was provided by the detailed proposals of the Cunliffe- 
Lister committee.® Few British Governments have taken office 
equipped with such thorough and programmatic preparation for 
a major innovation in public policy. For a party often identified 
with ad hoc empiricism—not to say “muddling through”—in its 
decision-making, the Conservatives in this instance showed a re¬ 
markable degree of systematic forethought. 

If the initiative and basic conceptions had come from political 
leaders, advice was sought not only from the experts of the Re¬ 
search Department but also from the business community. Busi¬ 
ness opinion, as we have seen, had not always been united in sup¬ 
port of tariff reform. During the late twenties and after the onset 

® Swinton, op. cit., p. 38. 

^ Amery, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 22. 

® Ibid., p. 76. 

®Feiling, op. cit., p. 202; Amery, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 79. 
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of the depression in 1929, however, it became more and more 
protectiomst. In August 1930, for instance, the Associated Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce adopted a strong report in favor of safeguard- 
mg and in October the Federation of British Industries found 

1 constituent bodies supported protection 

and the widest possible extension of imperial preference. Even 

Tleadi j business opinion, a number 

of eading bankers and businessmen, meeting at Hambro's Bank 

in July, resolved in favor of a general tariff and imperial prefer- 

ence For the first time in its history, Amery comments, the “City” 

had reconsidered and reversed that fundamental position which it 

had maintained “ever since the famous declaration of the London 
merchants for Free Trade in 1820.”* Lonaon 

How did these currents of opinion gain access to the process of 

^ lu li rm system of connections 

CabTnet nl/wH and a member of the Shadow 

Cabinet, played an important role. Immediately after the defeat 

world?n supDo^or^'''' “getting together the business 

world in support of a concrete, soundly based programme ”2 With 

the aid of Lord Melchett (the former Alfred MondT who^bv 
aTmbkdTnumr'^ Liberalism,^ he 

^ propaganda organizat^ t^ 


“b P-31- 

Ibtd., p. 19. 

See above, Ch. V, p. ,42. 
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he describes has its parallel on other occasions. When parties frame 
policies in opposition without a civil service to advise them, they 
often turn for advice, as Professor Finer has observed, to special 
interest groups. “This is true of both parties. But whereas the hard 
core of supplicants and supporters of the Labour Party are the 
trade unions, those of the Conservative Party are firms and trade 
associations.”® 

In such a manner, then, certain party leaders, working with the 
party’s research staff and taking counsel with outside interests, 
framed the program for carrying out “the great policy.” But to 
frame a program is not the same as adopting it as a commitment 
that the parliamentary forces of the party will carry out if given 
power. And indeed, throughout much of the time that the new 
policy was busily being prepared by Conservatives, the party 
itself remained publicly bound by Baldwin’s pledges against pro¬ 
tection. According to ancient party protocol, the party could be 
committed only by its Leader. How did Baldwin come to make 
the decision, whose content had been prepared by his colleagues? 

The crucial months were from September 1930 to March i93i* 
By the early autumn of 1930 Baldwin had already made advances, 
though few and ambiguous, toward the full protectionist posi¬ 
tion, which involved not only a general tariff, but also those duties 
on food necessary to make possible substantial preference for 
the Dominions. Baldwin’s principal concession had been to pro¬ 
pose that any food duties agreed at the coming Imperial Con¬ 
ference, due to meet in October, would be subject to a referendum. 
This compromise, which had been acclaimed by a meeting of the 
Council of the National Union, had been Baldwin’s response to a 
gloomy report of party unrest from the chief agent, and it had 
been accepted by Baldwin at a private meeting with Beaverbrook, 
whose campaign for “Empire Free Trade” was making substantial 
headway."^ It is a question, however, whether Baldwin intended 
this proposal as anything more than a means of playing for time. 
However that may be, Neville Chamberlain, it is certain, thought 
it an unfortunate pledge that should be got rid of as soon as 

B 

« S. E. Finer, “The Political Power of Private Capital,” Pt. 11 , Sociological 

Review, new ser., Vol. IV, No. i (July, 1956), p. 6. 

’ Felling, op, cit., p. 177; Amery, op. cit.y Vol. Ill, pp. 24 - 5 * 

® Felling, op. cit., p. 177. 
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The opportunity to suppress the referendum proposal was pre¬ 
sented in the autumn by increasing dissatisfaction with Bald\vin 
m the party. “The suggestion that a change in the leaderehip was 
desirable reported the chief agent in September, “has grown 
from a faint whisper to a loud and continuous rumbling.”® In 
October a letter (in form from Baldwin to Chamberlain, actually 
dr^ted Chamberlain and approved by the Shadow Cabinet in 
spite of Churchill’s strong dissent) was released to the press. In 
It Baldwin defimtely and strongly declared for Imperial prefer- 
^ce, at the same time implying the possibiUty of food duties.^ 
1 he referendum was now dead. And while tWs declaration did 

meeting that Baldwin’s opponents desired, 
It did help him defeat a vote of no confidence at a gathering of 

Conse^aove M.P.’s, peers, and candidates by a vote of 462^for 
Baldwin to 116 opposed.* 

mtensified by Baldwin’s support of dominion status 
or India, opposition to his leadership continued to mount within 
the party. In February .93,, the chief agent reported that it was 

cha“If “ 'Vi" the next Lction without a 

hange in leade^hip and frankly stated that “it would be in the 

^ reconsider his posi- 

oon. AU except one of the principal figures in the party leader- 
ship a^ed that Baldwin “would have to resign,” a iud^ent that 
Baldwin himself briefly shared.’ While his potion wJTtrength- 

on thL* * ®^»verbrook candidate at a by-elecrion 

accepM^ focused, he subsequently 

Sril P " protocol” with Beaverbrook in whiih thS 

be"Sn ^an ^ Through the intermediation of Cham- 

^rlain, an exchange of letters was arranged toward the end of 
March m which Baldwin made it clear that 

° a *<= protection of British 

"Amery, op. cit., Vol. lU. p. 36. 
a P P* 37; FeUing. op. cit., p. ,81. 

P- ^very, op. ri,, Vol. III. p. 36; R. T. McKenzie, 
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At last the party was committed to the policy for which the 
Cunliffe-Lister subcommittee was preparing a detailed program. 
Not least among the forces that had been pressing for this solution 
was the party in Parliament, where, according to Amery, the Em¬ 
pire Industries Association exercised “decisive influence.”® 

In making the decisions that led to this final commitment, 
Baldwin was clearly influenced by pressure from colleagues, the 
party, and the press “lords,” especially Beaverbrook. But one can¬ 
not think of his behavior as merely a yielding and passive response. 
Threats of open revolt within the party at least hastened his de¬ 
cisions at critical times. Yet we must remember that in those same 
days he was adamantly resisting pressure which came from much 
the same sources and aimed at making him reverse his policy to¬ 
ward India. Moreover, now as always, Baldwin was convinced 
of the merits of tariff reform and held back only on grounds of 
political expediency. By the time he publicly declared for the 
full policy, Churchill had left the Shadow Cabinet and, what was 
probably far more important in Baldwin’s calculations, major 
sections of public opinion had moved strongly toward protec¬ 
tion. Not only businessmen and banks, but also the T.U.C. itself 
was looking hopefully in this direction,® and sections of the 
Liberal leadership, later to become National Liberals, were waver¬ 
ing. Indeed, by the fall of 1931 Churchill too had given up the old 
cause. For all the complaints of Baldwin’s inertia and indecisive¬ 
ness that the memoirs of the period record, the actual outcome 
in the spring of 1931 left not only Baldwin, but also the Conserva¬ 
tives, in an immensely strong political position in the country. 
Churchill, we may recall, judged him “the ablest party manager 
the Conservatives have ever had.”^ 


INDUSTRIAL REORGANIZATION 


Protection for home industry and agriculture was, of course, 
indispensable to the policy of Imperial preference by which it 
was hoped, through the medium of mutual concessions on the 
part of the home country and the Dominions, to create larger 


» Amery, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 29**. Vol. Ilk p. 80. T U C 

® See Report on Imperial Preference by The Economic Committee, . . 

The Second World War : The aa,herin. Storm 
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markets for the exports of Great Britain and so to revive her 
economy. The power to impose tariffs was also used by the Na¬ 
tional Government in bargaining with foreign countries; between 
1932 and 1935 some seventeen bilateral trade agreements were con¬ 
cluded, under which Britain gave quotas for the importation of 
such products as meat and butter in return for concessions for 
British exports. This mercantilist policy, moreover, was linked 
with a domestic economic policy aiming at the reorganization of 
industry and agriculture. The link was the power to grant—or 
deny—protection. Such discretionary power, wrote Chamberlain 
on the eve of his introduction of the Import Duties bill, 

does provide us with such a lever as has never been possessed before 
by any government for inducing or, if you like, forcing industry to 
set its house in order. I have in my mind panicularly iron and steel, 
and cotton; and my belief in the advantages of protection is not so 
fanatical as to close my eyes to the vital importance of a thorough 
reorganisation of such industries as these, if they are even to keep their 
heads above water in the future.® 


distant origins of this policy are to be found in cer¬ 
tain economic and intellectual developments of the late nineteenth 
centuty. Already in the nineties, as we have observed,® the rise 
of industrial combinations and of trade associations showed the 
trend away from the individualist and polycentric economy of 
previous decades. On the eve of World War I, while the partner¬ 
ship and the private company still flourished, modern corporate 
forms had triumphed in banking, transport, public utilities, and 
much of industry. These forms, with refinements such as the 
holding company, opened up a new order of magnitude in private 
enterpnse. The limited liability company not only made possible 
he concentration of a vast capital drawn from many investors 
ut also greatly facilitated expansion and amalgamation. By lail 
e giant corporation with bureaucratic organization and a pro¬ 
fessional management largely divorced from ownership was a 
amihar feature of the economy.* After the war, in industry and 
commerce generaUy (although there were notable exceptions 
such as coal), amalgamation and the growth of great new units 
went ahead rapidly, as did fusion among banks. By ,93" The ^ 

*Feiling, op. cit., p. 203. 

•See above. Ch. Ill, p. 74. 
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gree of concentration in many branches of industry was formi- 
dable2 

The growth of trade associations was intimately connected with 
the rise of economic concentration. Associations among firms to 
fix prices and regulate output, to represent employers in relations 
with trade unions, and to advocate business interests before Parlia¬ 
ment existed in mid-Victorian times.® But most of these were local 
rather than national and, moreover, only in the last twenty years 
of the century did trade associations begin to appear in significant 
numbers. 

As the scope of enterprise grew and production tended to become 
not only more specialised—a fact which encourages association be¬ 
tween firms using the same machinery and processes—but also con¬ 
centrated in relatively larger firms, control over both prices and 
output, or both, became possible by agreement between independent 
concerns.* 


Thus the changing structure of industry provided conditions 
necessary for the development of trade associations, while the mo¬ 
tives to form them derived from the rise of trade unions and the 
growing intervention of the state, as well as from the more specific 
economic conditions which made attractive such activities as the 
regulation of prices and output. Already by 1914 many of the 
great joint-stock amalgamations, as well as enterprises of other 
forms, worked in an extended framework of association. During 
World War I government action further stimulated these develop¬ 
ments. Associations, often formed at the direct instigation of gov¬ 
ernment, performed important functions providing expert ad¬ 
vice on questions relating to their trades and at times serving as 
instruments of government control.® 


* Taking “control” to signify the ownership of half the capital or voting 
power of a company, Leak and Maizels calculated the percentage of ^ 
employees in a trade who were employed by the three largest busing umts 
in 1935. On this basis, the index of concentration was—to give a few ex¬ 
amples—for railways, 83%; petroleum, 82%; wrought iron and rteel 
71%; sugar and glucose, 71%; chemicals, 48%; engineering and yemcles, 
43%; textiles, 23%. H. Leak and A. Maizels, “The Structure of B^h In¬ 
dustry,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. CVIII, Pcs. l-U 

pp. 303. 3 ' 5 i W. H. B. Court, A Concise Economc 

History of Britain from nso to the Present Time (London, 1954)1 P* ** 4 - 

* Political and l^onomic Planning, Industrial Trade Associations (Lon¬ 
don, 1957), p. 4. 

^Ibid., pp. 11-13. 
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Against this background of growing concentration and associa- 
oon, there arose the rationalization movement of the late 1920’s 
This movement was not only a further development of previous 
tendencies, consisting in the formation of larger units through 
^algamation and the use of trade associations to spread technical 
knowledge and eliminate inefficient, high-cost firms.® It also had 
a theoreucal aspect, a conscious doctrine setting forth a justifica- 
non of these developments in terms of the public interest. Al¬ 
though this doctrine had its advocates among intellectuals, it was 
pecuharly the product of the business community. One of its 

(later Lord 

Melchett), who had himself presided over the formation of one 

Ltd Chemicals Industries, 

Ltd., of which he became chairman, was formed in 1926. With 

fervor he could write of the promise of rationalization : 

Modem mergers are not created for the purposes of creatine mo 

reahW 'he purple of 

share to th^ h!^? economic msults which both capital and labor will 
snare to the best advantage. They enable varieties of industries to form 

meni pl“on rneed f T' P^^’^matic argu- 

Nor did Conser™tivrn^h? economy.* 

similarities benveen this^rfs nl’“ politicians fail to see the 

s™;.. - ft; £f L-! 
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ment.”® In 1934, when offering his proposals for “economic plan¬ 
ning” and “industrial self-government,” Harold Macmillan looked 
to that organic conception of society which was the distinct 
contribution of medieval thought” as a counterweight to “in¬ 
dividualism and laissez-faire:'^ And generally in these years, Keith 
Feiling, Tory historian and philosopher, found that “the wheel 
has turned back two centuries, and that under conditions far 
changed from the Elizabethan the main activities of the state are 
being nationalised.”^ 

As an activity of the business community, rationalization made 
some progress. No antitrust movement on the American model 
arose to demand that amalgamations be prevented or broken up. 
Government inquiries, on the contrary, looked with favor on the 
trend.® In the highest Conservative circles, rationalization found 
ardent friends, a leading advocate being Cunliffe-Lister,^ who, 
as we have seen, later served as chairman of the subcommittee of 
the Shadow Cabinet that worked up the tariff reform proposals 
of “the great policy.” Yet even in industries with a high degree 
of concentration it was not easy to get all firms to reach agree¬ 
ment on a voluntary basis. Only with the arrival of protection in 
1932 was the indispensable “lever” put into the Government’s 
hands and a deliberate policy of using it to promote industrial 
reorganization adopted. 

There is no need to describe in detail the particular schemes in 
industry and agriculture promoted by the National Government 
during the next few years. In his authoritative study, Arthur F. 
Lucas has identified four types of industrial controls supported by 
government in the mid-i93o’s : control of prices and output with 
reorganization to curtail productive capacity; unification through 
combination; concentration of sales through a central agency; and 

® The Spirit of Conservatism (London, 1929), p. 103. 

' Reconstruction : A Plea for A National Policy (London, 1934), pp. 127-S. 

^ Op. cit., p. 200. 

® Particularly the Committee on Trusts of 1919 and the Balfour Com¬ 
mittee on Industry of 1924-29. See P.E.P., Industrial Trade Associations, pp. 
17-20, and Youngson, op. cit., pp. 225-28. 

* As President of the Board of Trade, for instance, he introduced the 
Companies bill of 1928 that facilitated the amalgamation of firms by per¬ 
mitting corporations to force a dissenting minority among shareholders 
of 10% or less to consent to a merger. See also his comments made with 
reference to the Balfour Committee Report, quoted in P.E.P., Industrial 
Trade Associations, p. 21. 
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regulation of prices and output by associations.® Carried to an 
extreme, this line of policy could have established in Britain a 
corporate state directed from the center by a comprehensive 
planning organization. Although pressed, particularly by certain 
progressive” Tones, to move farther in this direction, the Gov¬ 
ernment was as reluctant to devolve large compulsory powers on 
indus^ as it was to assume the tasks of central planning.® The 
resul^cmg changes, however, were of very considerable importance 
to the structure of industry and its relations with government, 
^ociadons among producers were greatly encouraged and were 
brought into regular contact with government. In this structure 
of quasi-corporatism,” the relationship was neither one of busi- 
ness pressure groups dictating to government nor of government 
agencies planmng the acuvities of business. Decisions were made 
ramer, in a process of bargaining and negotiation. 

illustration, we may again look at iron and 
«eel. The industry, as we have observed, had long sought a pro- 
tecuve tanff and in .93. a committee, representing 7o%er Lnt 

Dudes r“‘ =>Pplication » the Import 

^ Committee. The Committee’s report, however, 

dustv Far‘^r'“ “P°" the reorganization of the in- 

dus^. Far from leaping at this opportunity to form a cartel with 

‘■-‘t and not until 

FedSn iiahl?b f Btidsh Iron and Steel 

over some 

tions^f the industjj the various sec- 

permanent, the Federation dis 

charged Its responsibilities for price-fi.sing, controlling comneo 
non subsidizing high-cost producers, and reviewing tife devebp- 
ment plans of individual firms under the broad supervision of X 

Reecimnicl/v,, and ,he Control of Compatinon (London. 
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(London. 

(London, 1958), pp. ,85-97. Structure of Brttjsb Industry, Vol. 1 
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Import Duties Advisory Committee. “From this time on,” writes 
Allen, “questions of economic policy in the industry were settled 
by political negotiation rather than by market pressures which, 
of course, had been relieved by the monopoly powers conferred.”® 
The outcome was not always a clear-cut victory for the Govern¬ 
ment. In 1935, for instance, it did intervene effectively (whether 
wisely is not our concern) with a major decision of one of the 
larger companies. Richard Thomas and Company, which had 
plants in South Wales, wished to build a new strip mill in Lincoln¬ 
shire. Because of the unemployment problem in South Wales, how¬ 
ever, the Government, itself subject to pressure from trade unions 
and public opinion, induced the company not to leave that region 
but to set up at Ebbw Vale. On the other hand, the industry as a 
whole made little progress toward one of the principal objects of 
rationalization, the reduction of costs. The British iron and steel 
industry remained a high-cost industry—even with a 33.3 per 
cent tariff foreign producers could make profitable sales in Bir¬ 
mingham. “The supervision of the I.D.A.C.,” concludes one eco¬ 
nomic historian, “made pathetically little difference.”® 

While industry did not acquire full powers of self-government, 
the broad changes in the pattern of policy made by the National 
Government added new features to the power structure of British 
politics. Group consultation had been on the rise for many years. 
But it is not too much to say that the scale and nature of state 
intervention under the National Government founded a system 
of quasi-corporatism in which industry and government were 
brought into regular and continuous contact. Labor at this time 
had not yet achieved such governmental “recognition.” In the 
early forties, however, trade unions, as we have seen, won a 
similar position in this informal but effective scheme of functional 
representation.^ 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF PARTY PURPOSE 

It can be amply confirmed from the annals of the National 
Government that the world of business enjoys intimate and in¬ 
fluential contact with the governing circles of the Conservative 

® Allen, op. p. II2. , 

»Youngson, op. cit., p. to 6 . ^See above. Ch. VII, pp. tn-io. 
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Party. But to insist on this proposition is not, however, to adopt 
the model of decision-making that would have us hear in the 
voice of Conservatism only an echo of the dictates of business¬ 
men. The adoption of protection would seem to be a particularly 
promising case to illustrate that model, but the facts do not fit. 
If the model is to be accepted,'we ought to find, for instance, a 
correlation between authoritative party decisions and the move¬ 
ment of busine^ opinion. Protectionist sentiment in business cir¬ 
cles rose steadily in the 1920’s, veered sharply upward after 
1929. and reached virtual unanimity by the time the National 
Government took office. But Conservative policy followed a very 
different course. If we try to think of the adoption of “the great 
pobcy as a ^ponse to business pressure after 1929, it becomes a 
pu^le why Conservative poUcy turned toward protection in the 
tall of 1923, when busmess opinion was divided, then turned away 
m the late 1920’s, maintaining its resistance to growing business 
pressure. Obviously, other considerations, not the least of which 
were the electoral calculations of the Leader, must be weighed if 
we are to assess properly the influences determining the course of 

STrJfl““'’f r off 

^ a reflex of business demands wiU simply mislead research The 

Conservaave Party as a formation that seeks (among other things) 

welTTakr a ri P”"""democratic poUticd system m^y 
affront^he K coincide with, and may at tim« 
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persuasively argued that the dominant and last- 
Ind nnrh Conservaove behavior is precisely this will to power- 

ment suyyfs^T’ of the National Lyem- 

v^'K; 1 that the Conservative Parr\' is also the 

O pter Th^r^r' - 

fraTiiT- and^ prepared and directed in the task of 
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That this cause found lodging in the oarr^ 
was, in turn, at least made easier by the fact that wirL^T 
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Conservatives the growing collectivism that intenvar Conserva¬ 
tism tolerated and in part created.^ A party may have its own 
political culture, inherited from different historical moments— 
and quite possibly, in the case of an old party, internally incon¬ 
sistent—which from the resources of a distant past provides prin¬ 
ciples of action in a new situation. The older Tory traditions of 
mercantilism and of state authority, as well as protectionist and 
imperialist currents of opinion of more recent origin, prepared 
Conservatism to make its innovations in the 1930’s. 

Electoral calculations, party tradition, and the pressure of in¬ 
terest all played their part. Yet there is also one further element of 
the utmost importance. This was the periodic redefinition of 
purpose by the Conservative Party as an organization endowed 
with a role by the conventions of party government. These con¬ 
ventions gave it a general role : under appropriate conditions, to 
accept the responsibility for governing the country. To discharge 
this responsibility it needed to translate such principles as it 
derived from party tradition into programs and policies related 
to the changing circumstances of the time. This redefinition of 
organizational purpose could not be a mere deduction from party 
principles, no more than it was a mere response to the pressure of 
interests or a mere reflection of the party will to power. In 
Conservative structure the task of expressing in such concrete 
form some conception of the common good was vested mainly 
in the leadership. At a moment in the nineteenth century, as we 
have seen, Disraeli almost singlehandedly performed the task. 
In the case of “the great policy,” the central figure was Neville 
Chamberlain. But he was also assisted by institutional structures, 
such as committees of the Shadow Cabinet and the Research De¬ 
partment. 

In any organization, the function of setting objectives is per¬ 
formed in the context of many limiting and guiding forces. That 
does not mean that we can reduce this creative function to a 
mere reflex of these forces. Similarly, in the case of the Conserva¬ 
tive Party in this time, as an organization with the role of govern¬ 
ing, it framed policy under the influence of these forces, but 
also went beyond them. Neville Chamberlain did not simp y 
repeat mechanically the proposals of his father. Or again, when 
he saw in protection a “lever” for forcing the reorgamzation ot 

2 See Harvey Glickman, “The Toryness of English Conservatism,” Jotimal 
of British Studies, No. 1 (November, 1961). 
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industry he was expressing an element of program that was no 
mere accommodation to the wishes of business. Not all political 
formations that call themselves parties have this capacity for 
creative redefinition of purpose. They may be too loosely struc¬ 
tured or too rigidly fixed in their orientation by traditionalism 
or ideology. The general importance of this particular study of 
decision-making by the Conservatives is to show that at times party 
can perform this faction and can in this sense be an independent 
force for the definition of the common good. 



CHAPTER XI 



The New Conservatism 


The will to power of British Conservatism again showed itself 
in the years after 1945. The defeat of that year had been crushing 
and unexpected; the Conservative percentage of the major two- 
party vote, which had been 57 per cent at the last general election 
in 1935, fell to 45 per cent, and the number of seats in the House, 
which had been 423 in 1935, fell to 215.^ Yet in a feat unprece¬ 
dented in British political history, at each of the four succeeding 
general elections the party increased its share of the major two- 
party vote and from 1951 remained in power with growing ma¬ 
jorities in the House. It almost seemed as if that “pendulum” on 
which writers on British politics had so long depended for a regu¬ 
lar alternation of parties in power had ceased to swing against 
Conservatism. 

These happy fruits did not drop into the Conservative lap by 
accident. The party busied itself furiously to win them, making 
major adaptations in tactics, organization, and, not least, policy 
and program. By 1950 it had accepted the basic framework of the 
Welfare State and Managed Economy that Labour was adminis¬ 
tering and, in the following years, the Conservative scheme of 
social and economic priorities was so close to those of Labour’s 
public declarations at election time that the policies of the two 
parties could seem to be well on the way toward convergence. 
But if the results of policy-making by the two paraes bore great 
similarities, the processes by which their policies were made re¬ 
mained very different. A commitment to both democracy and 
ideology as principles of party organization long impaired Labour s 
ability to make up its mind. The opposite principles greatiy 
facilitated Conservative adaptation. A varied tradition supplied 

^ In these totals I include Liberal Nationals with ConservadveSi 
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resourc^ to legitimize the new departures in policy, while strong 
leadership enabled the pa^ to read and act quickly on the lesson 
of the new electoral realities. In this sense, the “New Conserva¬ 
tism” was a product of the old. 

But was so much flexibility compatible with the survival of 
anything distmctively Conservative? Bidding for the votes of 
consumers' groups in the narrowly divided electorate and bar- 
g^nmg for the cooperation of organized producers. Conservative 
Goven^ents in the 1950’s displayed their traditional will to win 
and hold on to office. But what else? In 1958 a leading authority 
on British parties could write: ® ^ 

^ “objecrive aims” may be of greater or lesser importance in pro- 
pa^.°^ “d the motive force for the activity of a 

wWrht^f “ httle doubt that it is the “collective pursuit of power” 

^pornnce. It is obvious too that durSg the 

E the/uri^’T 7 « has been achieved, parties mould and 
hMr h? Pttnt'ples under the innumerable pressures brought to 
by organised groups of citizens who operate for the m^ paS 

group:. ‘takepgeThe'r- a fC* o"/Tor 

n.r STe SSe^r^:: 

has ever sufficed as the framework for a 
to be^tht'^e" "'°»ld seem 

of 'he Conservative Party 

0 "hnd the models suggested 2 

TORY ADAPTATION ; THE ISSUES 
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duce the hazards of such an inquiry in comparison with other 
countries with a looser party system. In the present case, the 
verbal transformation of Conservative purpose in the late forties 
was matched by the deeds of Conservative Governments in the 
early fifties. Indeed, in significant respects, those policies carried 
the party still farther along the road of adaptation, as Conservative 
leaders in power continued to respond to forces that had directed 
their reaction to the defeat of 1945. The essence of that reaction 
had been their acceptance of the vast Welfare State expenditure 
established by Labour, together with the sharply progressive 
taxation by which it was financed.® To say this is not to depreciate 
the thought that went into the redesigning of Conservative poli¬ 
cies, nor to deny that Conservatives modified certain aspects of 
the Welfare State and Managed Economy which they inherited 
from Labour. These modifications, however, took place within 
the basic pattern of policy established by Labour, and that pattern 
of policy presupposed a new and vast financial commitment by 
the state. 

The Conservatives, for instance, made some changes in the Na¬ 
tional Health Service. They accepted, however, a total N.H.S. 
expenditure of 402 million pounds in the financial year 1952-53 
—a staggering increase over the amount foreseen by its proponents 
during the war—and of even larger amounts in later years. Or 
to take a broader question, let us examine the commitment to full 
employment. In the campaign of 1945 Churchill was ready to 
pledge on behalf of his Government only “a high and stable level 
of employment” as “one” of its primary aims.^ By 1950, according 
to the manifesto published under his name, he regarded “the 
maintenance of full employment as the first aim of a Conservative 
Government.”® Not long thereafter a Conservative Chancellor 
proved that he and his colleagues could will the fiscal policy neces¬ 
sary to meet that pledge in the fullest sense. As the Korean boom 
subsided, unemployment in Great Britain rose from 303,000 at 
the end of 1951 to 399,000 at the end of 195^** The latter figure 
was only 1.7 per cent of the total working population, and in the 

® “It is on the weight of taxauon,” wrote R. A. Butler in 1949 *^^ 
clash between Conservative and Socialist policies is the sharpest. Pohtical 
Quarterly, Vol. XX. No. 4 (October-December. 1949)1 P- 320. 

* Mr. Churchill's Declaration of Policy to The Electors, p. 6. 

^This Is the Road:The Conservative and Unionist Party s Policy (Jan¬ 
uary, 1950), p. 8. V 

^Economic Survey for t^$i (Cmd. 8800), pp. 41 2. 
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face of sharp reproaches from some backbenchers for his failure 
to cut goverrunent expenditures/ Butler made substantial tax con- 
c^ions in his 1955 budget in order to stimulate economic activity. 
For the first time in the history of this country,” said one M.P., 
echoing a comment of the Economist, a Chancellor had “taken 
the teon which we were taught by the late Maynard Keynes to 
heart and in a time of slack, instead of drawing in, had “deliber- 
atey samulated demand. ... This is in fact very nearly deficit 
budgeting. « GeneraUy, under Mr. Churchill’s Conservative Gov¬ 
ernment, as under Labour, the fuU employment pledge meant 
m effect holding unemployment down to i or 2 per cent. 

In order to identify the change in Conservative policy after 
“ not enough to say that the party accepted the Welfare 
htate. That term has both broader and narrower definitions. It 
means at least a system of social services involving some redistri¬ 
bution of income and providing benefits for individuals, primarily 

unemployment, sickness, and old age." In 
the hght of this meamng. Conservatives of the interwar Lriod 
lad accepted and contributed to the growth of the Welfare State 

rim^M ‘‘"0"’ social contract” of war- 

hT ‘““"ce, Churchill had outlined what 

bond health ‘"‘^'“ded a na 

nonal health service; extension of the social insurance system 

covering unemployment, sickness, and old age; a sSemf o^ 

b^fed * 7’*i°^/'"*‘on of education, later em- 

of 1944. In the campaign of 1945 

by the Leader^^a^d "th“ emphasized 

- 1 ; t:s 

But crucial questions remained unanswered. What priority 

of Herbert WiUiams, 5.4 H.C. Dei. 75 
^514 WC. Deb. 709 (lo April 1953). 

financed a“„dT^uSd’ 1“' 

ment to full employment ^ program, but also a commit- 

‘headman. The BHeish General EleeHon of 
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would these measures be given by a Conservative Cabinet con¬ 
fronted with the economic conditions of the postwar world? 
More important, how rapidly and generously would the financial 
implications of the “Plan” be met if the Conservatives won in 
1945? The Coalition Government’s cool reception of the Beveridge 
Report in 1943 had given some clue. The Government motion 
“welcoming” the report was noncommittals The grounds for 
that restraint were essentially financial and during the debate, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Kingsley Wood, and the Lord 
President of the Council, Sir John Anderson, developed these 
considerations, harping on the need to wait and see what the 
financial and economic situation would be after the war before 
any commitment could be made.® This position had been defined 
by Churchill himself in a Cabinet note two days before the debate. 
While approving the Beveridge approach to social security, he 
declared: “We cannot however initiate the legislation now or 
commit ourselves to the expenditure involved.” The objections 
were political (it would not be proper to commit a future Gov¬ 
ernment) and financial (it was impossible to tell what conditions 
would be after the war or how the expenditure on social in¬ 
surance would fit in with other government expenditures).® 

Churchill was at least keeping a free hand,’ as he continued to 
do through the campaign of 1945. Ralph Assheton, his appointee 
as chairman of the party organization from 1944 to 1946, exerted 
himself strenuously to restrain promises of welfare benefits for 
fear of the burdens they would impose on industry.® Other Con¬ 
servatives were more decisive and outspoken. During the Beveridge 
debate, for instance, Sir Herbert Williams called the document “a 
very bad report.” His main objection was to the huge cost it 
would involve and the consequent burden of taxation which, he 

*See Herbert Morrison, An Autobiography (London, i960), p. 229, and 
Lord Beveridge, Power and Influence (London, 1953), p. 324. 

*386 H.C. Deb. 1826-30 and 1657-8 (16 February 1943). 

«Winston S. Churchill, The Second World War: The Hinge of Fate 
(Boston, 1950), pp. 959-60. 

^ Lady Beveridge avers that the Governments intent was to torpedo tne 
Report.” Lady Janet Beveridge, Beveridge and His Plan (London, 1954)* P* 
151. Attlee, on the other hand, thought Churchill engineered the delay m me 
hope of having the Beveridge Report ‘‘to put through as an act or is 
Government” when he had become ‘‘the first post-war Prime Minister. 
Francis Williams, A Prime Minister Remembers: The War and Post-war 
Memoirs of the Rt, Hon. Earl Attlee (London, 1961), p. 57 * 

® Author’s private information. 
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predicted, would reduce capital investment and lead to unemplov- 
ment.® ^ ■' 

While Sir Herbert did not lack allies on the Conservative side, 
his views were opposed by fellow partisans who were equally 
outspoken. These were principally members of the Tory Reform 
Group that had recently been formed with the immediate object 
of encouraging the Government to take constructive action on 
the lines of the Beveridge Report,”^ and which was joined by 
some ^rry Conservative Al.P.’s, its most prominent member 
bemg Qumtin Hogg (later briefly Lord Hailsham). While the 
1 ory Reformers did not feel able to vote against the Government 
and in favor of the hostile amendment supported by the bulk of 
unofficial Labour and Liberal members,-^ they conducted a modest 
agitation within the party during the next few years on behalf 
of a more “progressive” attitude toward social reform. Like other 
reformers before them, they harked back to the example of 
Uisraeli, and with no more than the usual exaggeration of political 
rhetoric claimed not only that the Beveridge Report was “the 
very essence of Toryism," but even that “perhaps the Party’s 
greatest tenet is, as it has always been, the elevation of the condi- 

Ovdnril'H Forcefully reasserting a Disraelian maxim, 

(Jmntin Hogg warned his party during the Beveridge Report de¬ 
bate ; If you do not give the people social reform, they are 
going to give you social revolution.”* ^ 

'"‘'r ' its acceptance of the 

financial burdens of the posrtvar Welfare State, hardly less im- 

ponant from the viewpoint of public poUcy was the CoLervative 

adoption of the methods and responsibihties of the Managed 

fectinH,; ^ economic management 1 mean that system of di¬ 
recting the economy which emerged in the last yea^s of Attlee’s 

uZTr"' ' “Ithough^not exclusively 

pon the concepts of national income analysis to define its orob ’ 

ems and upon the broad influences of fiscal policy (and und^ 

the Conservauves, monetary policy) to solve them, Intenvar Con- 

*386 H.C Deb. 201S-20 (i6-i8 February ,942). 

® Moved by James Griffiths. 386 H.C. Deb ,o6c-72 
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servatism had taken major steps toward control of the economy. 
Wartime practices had equipped government with an elaborate 
system of quantitative planning, supplemented by primitive 
Keynesian methods at the Treasury, while Labour’s ancient ortho¬ 
doxy saw in public ownership and public administration still a 
fourth broad method of economic direction. 

Which of these methods, or how much of any of them peace¬ 
time Conservatism would accept and use was by no means decided 
as the war came to an end. The period of transition was not the 
question : it was generally agreed that most of the wartime system 
would have to be maintained during demobilization and recon¬ 
version. But looking farther ahead, Churchill told the party that 
“at the head of our mainmast, we, like the United States, fly the 
flag of ‘free enterprise.’ ”® And during the campaign of 1945, as 
the authors of the Nuffield study observe, the Conservative stress 
on free enterprise in comparison with Labour’s vision of a planned 
economy produced “a real difference of economic theory.”® To 
be sure, the freedom that Conservatism foresaw for the economy 
was qualified by the prospect of large measures of state interven¬ 
tion. If coal, gas, electricity, and transport were not to be na¬ 
tionalized, they were nonetheless to be subjected to central “help 
and guidance,” while agriculture would continue to enjoy “stable 
markets and prices” and land use and the location of industry 
would be controlled.^ Nevertheless, in 1945 Conservatism had not 
made a clear and definite commitment to either the Welfare State 
or the Managed Economy. 

ACTORS AND MOTIVES 

By the time the Conservatives took office in 1951 these ambi¬ 
guities had been resolved and, as the actions of Churchill s Govern¬ 
ment showed over the next few years. Conservatism had adapted 
to Labour’s “peaceful revolution.” The process of adaptation has 
familiar contours. It was, in the first place, a reaction to the new 
electoral situation revealed by the crushing defeat of 1945, which 
the Conservative recovery of 1950 and 1951 reversed only to the 
extent of leaving the two parties almost evenly matched in the 
country and in the House. The force of electoral considerations 

“London Times, March 16, 1945. 

“McCallum and Roadman, op. cit., p. 53. 

’ Mr. Churchill's Declaration of Policy to the Electors. 
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in bringing the “New Conservatism” to the fore and keeping it 

there was readily acknowledged by party leaders—in what they 

said publicly as well as privately. With pain David Eccles told the 

House during the budget debate of 1950 that they could now see 

“the driving force of a working class budget in aU its undisciplined 

humamty and in all its shapeless suicidal power.”® Although this 

signalized the defeat of the old “middle class virtues,” it was, he 

concluded, an implication of universal suffrage, reflected in the 

acceptance by Conservatives as well as Labourites of the public 

demand for expanding social services. With pride R. A. Butler in 

1954 looked back on the years of opposition and compared what 

had been done then “to prepare the mind of the country and to 

educate our Party” with Disraeli’s achievement. “As a result,” he 

averted, ‘we returned to power in 1951.”® With calm Churchill 

showed that he shared a similar view of the electoral situation 

when he reminded the party conference that although “there are 

differences” between the parties, nevertheless, 

supported by more than 12,000,000 voters they 
must have a great deal in common.”i ^ 

the"or«n^2eH“* P 3 «y_meaning by this both 

the organized parliamentary party and the National Union— 

played a minor, supporting role. There were those who favored 

and those who opposed adaptation and a very great many who 

the first nvo years or so after 1945 the party in both arenas waf 
incoherent and confused. Although Churchill met regularly in 
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a principal scapegoat of the economic crisis.^ With regard to the 
proper balance between consumption and investment, there was 
vacillation and conflict. In April 1947, Brendan Bracken attacked 
Dalton for breaking his promise to use the American loan mainly 
for capital equipment.* A few months later, however, Conserva¬ 
tive spokesmen were calling for fewer hardships in a sharp attack 
on the size of the investment program.® With regard to planning, 
they could at times claim that both parties accepted the necessity 
for it and at other times denounced it.® With regard to social ex¬ 
penditure and the consequent burden and incidence of taxation, 
the Conservative line was rather clearer. The Government, they 
said, was going ahead too rapidly with social expenditure and, 
in consequence, the burden of taxation bore too heavily upon in¬ 
dustry and upon taxpayers of the professional and middle classes 
(Sir John Anderson giving particular emphasis to the grave dangers 
of equality). Yet at times Conservative spokesmen—for instance, 
Sir Anthony Eden when leading off for the party on the 1947 
budget^—could claim that Labour’s scheme of social services 
originated with the plans of the Coalition Government and that 
only differences of “degree” not “principle” divided the parties. 

Nor did the party organization outside Parliament show any 
greater sense of direction. In November 1945, the Central Coun¬ 
cil, taking up the question of the party’s future policy, followed 
the lead of Churchill, who delivered a vehement attack on the 
Labour Government and adopted a largely negative anti-Socialist 
line. Not long after, as “the first fruits” of this decision,® a strongly 
worded motion of censure was moved by the parliamentary party. 
Far from this tactic reflecting the interests of the business com¬ 
munity, the chairman of the Federation of British Industries cut 
the ground from under the Conservative assault by announcing 
at about the same time that the leaders of industry were ready 
to cooperate with the Labour Government in carrying out its 

* Oliver Stanley, 440 H.C. Deb. 14371! (6 August 1947). 

*436 H.C. Deb. 348 (15 April 1947). 

® See Comments of Oliver Stanley, 439 H.C. Deb. i437ff (6 August 1947)* 
David Max^velI Fyfe, 443 H.C. Deb. 449-53 (20 October 1947); Oliver 
Stanley, 444 H.C. Deb. 557ff (13 November 1947). 

® Compare Lyttleton, 434 H.C. Deb. 1001 and Eccles, 434 H.C. Deb. 
1214-17 (10 March 1947) with Lyttleton, 449 H.C. Deb. 631-9 (12 April 
1948). 

^436 H.C. Deb. loi (15 April 1947). 

® Annual Register, tp 4 S, P- 99 - 
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economic policy and to help fit private enterprise into the 
Government’s framework of action.® 

At the conference of 1946, dissatisfaction with the party’s 
negativism was marked especially among the Young Conserva¬ 
tive, and a reolution asking for a positive statement of party 
policy was passed with a large majority. On the other hand, the 
greater ovation (next to Churchill’s) was given a lady delegate’s 
denunciation of controls and Churchill himself clung to the nega¬ 
tive line, making a slashing attack on Socialism and strongly warn¬ 
ing the conference that “the principles of our party are not up 
for auction.’’^ ^ 


The imtiative in reolving this confusion came from the small 
CHcle of top leaders. Within this circle there was a sharp clash, for 
the leaders, like their followers, were divided, not to say confused. 
But akhough the conflict was real, it was kept behind the scenes 
Md the basic decisions were quickly made. By the time the In¬ 
dustrial Chaner was published in May 1947, the main commit¬ 
ments, which were to govern the reconstruction of Conservative 
domestic policy, had been made. Concerned with “the future 
structure of British industry,” the Charter was notable for its large 
acceptance of the nationalization measures of the Labour Govern¬ 
ment. Moreover, it accepted in a quite detailed exposition a far 
^eater degree of planning and control than Conservatives had 

theL^w” tolerate for peacetime. And while its main 

theme was industrial policy, it also committed the party to the new 

financial burdens of the Welfare State imposedby Labom^ 

reW. Indeed, the case for “strong cental guince” wa^ 

grounded on its necessity for both control of the economy and 
expansion of the social services. ^ 

Bnrier “ bringing about this adaptation was R. A 

rJt n influenced by his uncle Si^ 

Jeffrey Butler a don, an author, and a ConservaLe aTp wh^!^ 

.Wh Butler’s mind to “the importance of Bol’ 

S: fo^ ■" ius^ying the Le o 

Iz, purposes.’’^ But in R. A. Butler^ early hit- 

SvZr L him ouTL t: 

innovator. He had risen rapidly with the assistance of the personal 

^ Ibid., p. 100. 

* London (October 7, 1946), p 2 

rancis Boyd. Richard Austen Butler (London, 1956), p. 3. 
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patronage of Sir Samuel Hoare, a family friend. Far from a rebel, 
he had “acted in harmony with the central block of Conservative 
opinion,” making “the preservation of the maximum of party 
unity” a constant purpose.® Unlike Harold Macmillan, he was not 
among the mutinous progressives of the 1930’s who had urged on 
the Government the need for stronger planning and for economic 
expansion. On the contrary, he had been mainly occupied with 
foreign affairs and, in this sphere, as a junior minister, he loyally 
supported the appeasement policies of his chiefs. He had, to be 
sure, exceptional intellectual qualities, and Neville Chamberlain 
had indicated that Butler was to succeed him as the ministerial 
head of the Conservative Research Department. 

Butler’s concern with domestic affairs and social reform was, so 
to speak, an incidental result of Munich. For although Churchill 
kept him in the Coalition Government, he gave him no important 
wartime task, relegating him to the Board of Education. There 
Butler directed the framing and passage of a major statute in 
British educational history, the Education Act of 1944, which was 
warmly received not only by his party, but also by opinion gen¬ 
erally. For much of the war he was also chairman of the new party 
committee on Post-War Problems. Again no rebel—he did not 
associate himself with the Tory Reformers—he nevertheless helped 
guide the party toward an acceptance of extension of the social 
services. In these ways he became identified with the tasks of 
peacetime domestic reform and, in November 1945, Churchill 
appointed him head of the revived Research Department and 
chairman of the party’s Committee on Policy and Political Edu¬ 
cation. 

It was a position with great opportunities. Churchill’s successor 
would clearly be Eden, but the third place in the party leadership 
was open. Oliver Stanley, Macmillan, Lyttleton, and David Max¬ 
well Fyfe, as well as Buder, were among the candidates. With the 
benefit of hindsight it can be seen that to make oneself the author 
of a reconstructed Conservative policy was a very promising way 
to move forward in this competition. And indeed by 1951 Butler 
had become the party’s principal spokesman on domestic affrirs 
and seemed to have established his claim to second place in the line 
of succession.^ This is not to suggest that his action was dictated 
solely by the opportunities for advancement. Given his Tory 


p. 54. 


p. 90. 
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background, it was natural that he should have a belief in the 

authority of the state and in social reform which his wartime tasks 

and achievements could only have enhanced. The point is that the 

structure of the situation of competition for the party leadership 

worked m harmony, rather than at cross-purposes, w'ith such in¬ 
ternal motivations. 

Butler, as we observed earlier, once compared the adaptation of 
Conser\'ative policy m the 1940’s with Disraeli’s achievement. He 
went on to note that while Disraeli had had to depend on his own 
personal efforts, the more recent work of “preparation and educa- 
non had been institutionalized. As compared with the party of 

i^K of the posnvar period had indeed 

devel^ed an elaborate and far-flung structure of formal organiza¬ 
tion. To the ancient structure of Whips and Front Bench in the 

added regular arrangements enabling 
backbenchers to meet, discuss issues, and keep in^ouch with and 

uhichTo """ fheir leaders.^ ^Another means by 

might conceivably have been influ- 
Ind P r' Union’s Advisorv^ Committee on Policy 

f^rnem^ V '^47 Butler as its chairman and 

a total membership of nineteen, including M.P.’s, peers paid nartv 

members of the National Union^ FiLlly 
Butler and h Research Department, recently reconstituted by 

irector. Its high level of competence is suggested by the name^ 

MacL™d:EnochTweT " ^ I- 


adoption of the industrial charter 

■See R T M ^ 'he subjects : plan- 

6. voe. pp. 

I have <i«PEnd’eTveV"mu™“oriu^n-^^^^^^^^ 'he Industrial Charter 

events at the dme. mceniews ^uth persons who were close to 
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mng, nationalization, and in general the relation of government to 
industry. At about this time the extra-parliamentary party played 
its supporting role. The resolution passed by the conference in 
October asking for a statement of policy was, as one who was close 
to events recalled, a “red light” to the leadership, signaling the 
necessity for clarifying the party’s position.® In response, Churchill 
appointed a committee to define “the Conservative attitude toward 
industry. This Industrial Policy Committee consisted of five 
members of the Shadow Cabinet (Butler, Macmillan, Lyttleton, 
Stanley, and Maxwell Fyfe), and four backbenchers (David Eccles, 
Derik Heathcoat Amory, Sir Peter Bennett, and J. R. H. Hutch¬ 
ison), with Butler as chairman and David Clarke as secretary. 

With the assistance of the Research Department, this committee 
drafted the Industrial Charter. Outside sources were also consulted. 
Discussions, for instance, were held with groups of industrialists 
brought together by Area Agents of the party and a draft was 
circulated to representative business firms. There were remarks 
about “pink socialism,” “nauseating socialism,” and “totalitarian¬ 
ism”; but by and large the opposition from business circles was not 
vehement. Within the Shadow Cabinet fears were expressed, for 
instance, that the Charter might make it harder to raise money to 
finance the party and that some of its proposals might excessively 
strengthen the position of workers. But approval was won, includ¬ 
ing that of the Leader, a name was thought up by Butler, and the 
document was published. In the whole process the National 
Union’s Committee on Policy and Political Education had played 
no significant part, its members merely being kept informed. 
Similarly, although the Shadow Cabinet of course included chair¬ 
men of the functional committees, the parliamentary party also 
played a subordinate role, with the Industrial Charter being put to 
a meeting of the parliamentary party for approval only after pub¬ 
lication.® 

The Leader’s approval made the Charter “the official policy of 
the Party,” to use Churchill’s words before the conference later in 
the year. Yet the task of winning endorsement from conference 

®Ac the 1947 conference friends of the Industrial Charter, in seeking to 
win over delegates, gave great emphasis to the fact that it was a response 
to the resolution of 1946. See, for instance, the comments of Thomeycroft 
and Maulding, 1947 CPCR, pp. 37 and 48. See also Lord Kilmuir, Political 
Adventure: The Memoirs of the Earl of Kilmuir (London, 1964), pp. 162-3. 

®The Industrial Charter was published May 12th; the party meeting took 
place May 23rd. 
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required some management.^ The opposition was expressed in two 
moves. One was an indirect assault and consisted of a motion of¬ 
fered by Sir Herbert Williams, attacking the economic policy of 
the Labour Government and demanding “a complete chan«'e of 
method and approach,” which the mover interpreted to mean “the 
most drastic cuts in public e.xpenditure” and the removal of “a 
vast number of controls.” This clear implication of disapprov'al of 
the Charter was removed by an addendum that the delegates, triveri 
a strong lead by Anthony Eden, unanimously accepted. The more 
direct attack was a motion “welcoming” the Charter^ but only as 
“a basis of discussion.” This was dealt with by an appropriate 
amendment to which Butler lent his authoritative support. In 
consequence, the Charter was “welcomed” as “a clear restatement 
of Conservative economic policy” with only 3 dissentients out of 
some 5,000 delegates. 

In managing the opinion of conference, the advocates of the 
Charter played on va'o themes: the appeal to authority and the 
appeal to the Tory tradition. In countering the indirect attack, 
Feter Thomeycroft reminded delegates that they must not fail to 
acknowledge the steps taken bv the Leader to meet the wishes of 
the previous conference for a policy statement. His meaning was 
clear when he went on to observe that the Industrial Charter had 
been ‘launched by Mr. Churchill” and “defended on countless 
platforms by Mr. Eden.” Mr. Eden then told delegates that the 
author judgment, “reflects the greatest credit on its 

meeting the second attack, the friends of the 
C/imer emphasized that it had already received the approval of 

authorities. Calling up the ghosts of 
mgbroke and Lord Randolph Churchill, Butler appealed to the 
coherence to accept “the main line of the Charter, ^i^hich is strono- 

join him in a crusade “tS 
capnue the imagination of the working-people of this country ” 

Eden-s peroration displayed an even m^re^striking use of 'he 

in£wl?l Conservatives stood for 

individual liberty, the family, and the Christian virtues, he added : 

unbridled, brutal capitalism, and never have 
been. Although we beUeve in personal resp^onsibility anS perso„d 

proceedings relevant to this account, see ,947 CPCR, pp. j,.,, 
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initiative in business, we are not the political children of the laissez- 
faire school. We opposed them decade after decade. 

Where did the Tories stand when the greed and squalor of the 
industrial revolution were darkening the land? I am content with Keir 
Hardie’s testimony: “As a matter of hard dry fact, from which there 
can be no getting away, there is more labour legislation standing to the 
credit account of the Conservative Party on the Statute Book than 
there is to that of their opponents.”* 

The adoption of the Industrial Charter was a decisive step in 
Conservative adaptation. This is not to say that the Charter could 
not have been abandoned if the forces which led the party to 
make these new commitments had radically changed in succeeding 
years. Its adoption itself indeed added a new and supporting force. 
All means of mass communication were used to publicize the new 
policy. For instance, within the first three months of publication, 
according to party officials, 2,500,000 copies were sold at 6 d. a 
copy. Whether many of the recipients read much of the Charters 
lucid, but earnest prose is not vitally important. Its symbolism was 
clear to party members and to the public. As one of its authors 
later recalled, it showed that in spite of the opposition of “brass- 
bottomed Tories,” the party had advanced not only from its 
prewar position, but also beyond that of the election of 1945. Such 
expectations in the party and among the public were themselves a 
new force. Moreover, the growing Research Department—by 
1950 it had a staff of fifty, of whom twenty-four were research 
officers—continued to feed memoranda to program-making com¬ 
mittees of the Shadow Cabinet. Strengthened by the support of his 
“back-room boys,” Butler continued his rise as party spokesman on 
domestic affairs.^ The tradition of the “Tory democracy of Lord 
Beaconsfield and after him of Lord Randolph Churchill”^ con¬ 
tinued to be used to legitimize what might have seemed to many 

* 1947 CPCR, pp. 42-3. , , u u 

* Yet even while Churchill was making his Cabinet in 1951, it was touch 

and go” whether the Treasury would go to Butler or Lyttleton. See 
Churchill’s remarks quoted in Oliver Lytdeton (Viscount Chandos), Mem¬ 
oirs (London, 1962), pp. 341-4. For most of the time the Conservatives were 
in opposidon, the Shadow Chancellor of the Exchequer and chairman of 
the Finance Committee of the parliamentary party was Oliver St^ey. 
Stanley, who died in 1950, was succeeded as chairman of the Finance Com¬ 
mittee by Oliver Lyttletcwi, who many expected would be given the Treasury 

*^rom the Foreword by Churchill to The Right Road for Britain: The 
Coruervative Party's Statement of Policy (July, 1949). 
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a new departure in British Conservatism. And the Leader, in spite 
of his aversion to “detailed programmes,” was prevailed upon to 
authorize the long and detailed statements produced by the pro¬ 
gram-makers as “a description of Conservative faith and policy," 

a “manifesto of our beliefs and policy,” a “statement of Conserva¬ 
tive and Umonist policy.”* 

Most important, the electoral situation remained promising 
but penlous. The sensitivity of the party leadership to these con- 
sideradons was pronounced. One high-ranking Conservative, who 
strongly opposed the new commitments, later recalled that in 
the election of 1951, scenting victory, the party drew back 
ignificantly—an analysis that is borne out by a comparison of 
the proposals of 1950 with those of 1951. The victo^ of the 
latter year, however, was flawed not only by the narrow Con¬ 
servative majonty in the House (321 out of 625) but also by the 

Labour^'« 'han 

Labour (48 per cent as compared \vith Labour’s 48.7 per cent 
of the popular vote). As Churchill did not hesitate to adLt, this 
narrow electoral balance clearly affected his Government's policy 

“Bmsif n-j observers summarized in the epithet 
Butskelhsm in order to express the similarity of views bettveen 

Socialist Oiitskell, had in no 
small degree originated with The Indtistrial Charter. 

Conservative and Unionist Policy (October. 1951) Statement of 
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By the early 1950*5 Labourites and Conservatives seemed well 
on the way toward executing a classic movement of a two-party 
system. From positions widely separating them on issues of sub¬ 
stantial, even fundamental, importance, they had moved markedly 
toward one another. Within the Labour Party, as we have seen, 
powerful forces resisted this movement; and one could never 
say that British Socialism had quite deserted its ancient ideological 
orthodoxies. Yet on the scale of Left and Right, as defined in 
British politics, each party was shifting toward the center, as the 
party of the Left extended its appeal to groups on its Right and 
the party of the Right extended its appeal to groups on its Left. 
Class and ideological contours faded, while interest groups ap¬ 
peared as more prominent features of the political scene. It w^ 
against the background of these developments that R. T. McKenzie 
concluded in 1958 that “pressure groups, taken together, are a 
far more important channel of communication than parties for 
the transmission of political ideas from the mass of the citizenry 
to their rulers.”^ 

We will examine the role of interest groups in the formation 
of Conservative social and economic policy in the 1950’s and how 
it compared with the role of party. But before we turn directly 
to this question, it will be helpful to sketch the general outlines 
of group politics in the postwar period. From our previous ac¬ 
count the two main features have emerged : the “realities of 
governing” that led Governments and parties to bargain with 
organized producers and the “realities of winning power” that led 

‘ Quoted above, p. 303. 
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them to bid for the support of groups of consumers among the 
voters. ® 

These two features were not separate parts of the political 
system. They were rather two different sets of relationships among 
the same entities. In one set of relationships, for instance, the 
groups were “producers/’ in the other, “consumers,” but obvi¬ 
ously most producers were also consumers and vice versa. It was 
primarily because government attempted to control or manage the 
rconomy that producer groups acquired power to influence policy. 
On the other hand, it was mainly because programs of the Wel¬ 
fare State appealed to groups as consumers that Governments 

and parties were incited to appeal for their support by means 
of these programs. 

Yet the Managed Economy and the Welfare State were not 
two separate and distinct activities of the pattern of policy. Action 
to mamtain full employment comes under both headings. A change 
m direct taxation is both a measure of economic policy (affecting 
pnces, imports, saving, and incentives) and a measure of social 
po cy (affecting the distribution of disposable income among 
vanous social strata). Depending, however, on how the politick 
situation is viewed—from the perspective of the Managed Econ¬ 
omy or that of the Welfare State—the flow of influence is seen 
to come, respectively, from producers or from consumers. 

Moreover, the modes and channels of influence varied between 
toe two sets of political relationships. Producers influenced policy 
^gely through direct contact with the executive in what may be 
caued a system of functional representation. The power of con¬ 
fers was especially expressed through the system of parlia- 

domiS^ingCr°"’ “ government was the 

In sum, then, the two perspectives on the flow of power direct 

producer groups ; functional representation ; bargaining for co- 


produceh groups and the managed 

ECONOMY 

fnmt'r'* WhitehaU, the most powerful forces confrondne 
(not to say arrayed against) a Government in this time wer^th! 
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organized bodies of producers representing the main sectors of 
the economy: trade unions, trade associations, and professional 
organizations. Pressure groups were nothing new in British 
politics, but in the twentieth century they had assumed a dis¬ 
tinctively new form. In social base, structure, purpose, political 
tactics, relations with government, and the foundations of their 
political power they greatly differed from the transient, voluntary 
associations of like-minded reformers that sought to win Vic¬ 
torian Parliaments over to their schemes of legislation. We have 
already gained some idea of what these “Collectivist” pressure 
groups were and how they operated when we examined the 
bargain of 1948 struck between government, labor, and business. 
I will not try to call the roll nor to describe in detail their modes 
of organization and operation, all of which has been ably done 
by other writers.^ I will, however, consider in general terms 
three questions: What were the bases of their political power? 
How was this power mobilized? Through what channels was it 
brought to bear on policy-making? 

Bases of Power 

We begin from the fact that these groups were based on a 
productive function. Typically, their members consisted of wage- 
earning or salaried employees with the same or related occupa¬ 
tions; of business enterprises concerned with a common product, 
process, or activity; of professional people with similar training 
and expertise. To say that performance of a productive function 
endows persons or groups with political power is to call up the 
shades of syndicalism—and rightly so. For in spite of its exaggera¬ 
tions and utopianism, the syndicalist analysis has great relevance 
to the structure of power in the modem state. According to that 
analysis, the political power of the producer group rests on its 
ability to refuse to perform its function in the economy. In 

* See Allen Potter, Organized Groups in British National Politics (London, 
1961); J. D. Stewart, British Pressure Groups '.Their Role in Relation to 
the House of Conimons (London, 1958); Samuel E. Finer, Anon^ous 
Empire: A Study of the Lobby in Great Britain (London, 1958); Harry 
Eckstein, Pressure Group Politics: The Case of the British Medical 
elation (London, i960); Peter Self and Herbert J. Storing, The State and^ 
The Farmer (London, 1962); Graham Wootton, The Politics of Influence. 
British Ex-Servicemen^ Cabinet Decisions and Cultural Change, lyil-tSTl 
(London, 1963). 
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Britain the extreme use of this power in the “general strike" had 
been attempted only once, and then only halfheartedly, and 
after 1926 the syndicalist prescriptions rapidly lost their appeal. 

These prescriptions, to be sure, presumed that government, if 
not entirely laissez faire, would not be deeply engaged in regulat¬ 
ing, planning, or managing the economy. The syndicalist, there¬ 
fore, was obliged to suppose that producer groups could influence 
government only indirectly by coercing the whole community. 
But the syndicalist analysis is also relevant, and certainly more 
realistic, in the era of the mixed economy. For insofar as govern¬ 
ment has committed itself to intervention in the economy, it must 
have access to or control over instrumentalities that are in the 
command of producers. In a totalitarian system this dependence 
on the cooperation of producers can be minimized, though not 
entirely eliminated. But in a free country, as government extends 
Its powers over the economy, it must at the same time so act as 
to win a substantial degree of consent and cooperation from the 
poups being regulated. “The greater the degree of detailed and 
technical control the government seeks to exert over industrial 
and commercial interests." E. P. Herring wrote more than a 

generation ago, “the greater must be their degree of consent and 
acnve participation.”^ 

Legal theory may tell us that the state is sovereign, particularly 
m Bntam where the authority of Parliament is unlimited by 
constitutional restraints. Hence, when Parliament commands, all 
persons and groups must obey and, if control over a certain sector 
Of the economy is authorized by law, the producers in that sector, 

^ “"OfS^^zed, must in theory comply. In this 
ght, the e.xtension of government intervention appears as a 
one-sided growth in state power. But there is ^Isol flow of 
power m the other direction. 

ADVICE 

and whTcr which producers command 

inftr^S, "fAdvice includes sheer 

mfomataon: for instance, the statistical data without which neither 

the regulation of a particular trade nor management of the econ- 

se™fcsTom^° ® But the advice that government 

seeks from producers consists also of their technical knowledge 

‘Public Adminicration end , h . Public Imcrcs, (New York, .,36), p. 
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and judgment. Obviously no ministry engaged in economic control 
can have staff large and specialized enough to enable it to make 
policy and administer it without the advice of the producers in 
the sector concerned. “The form and functioning of British Gov¬ 
ernment,” Professor S. E. Finer has written, “are predicated upon 
the assumption that it will be advised, helped and criticised by 
the specialist knowledge of interested parties.”^ 

When, for instance, the Poisons Board considered modifications 
of the Poisons List and Rules, it sought the advice of the trade 
and had, therefore, since 1930 maintained close relations with 
the Association of British Chemical Manufacturers. For similar 
reasons, when the Ministry of Food was drafting the hygiene 
regulations of a new Food and Drugs bill it consulted with the 
relevant trade association, the Cake and Biscuit Alliance, as a 
result of whose representations various amendments were made 
to the original proposals.® Again, when the Minister of Transport, 
acting under wide delegated powers, revised the regulations on 
construction and use of motor vehicles, he regularly sought and 
received the advice of the Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders.® Even in the case of the most important of the “peak” 
organizations of British industry, the Federation of British Indus¬ 
try, most of its relations with departments were concerned with 
questions on which it could bring to bear the technical knowledge 
at the command of its staff and members. As Professor Finer 
reported after a study—“based on file after file of dusty minutes” 
—of the Federation’s relations with government, “overwhelmingly 
its persuasion is concerned with technical and administrative 
minutiae,” rather than questions of general public policy.*^ 

The need of departments for such technical advice and criticism 
is of long standing and has typically resulted from the piecemeal 
intervention characteristic of Radical politics. But the technical 
“know-how” of producers has also been indispensable to that 
kind of economic planning which depends on physical program¬ 
ing and direct control. This was a major reason for the fact that 

* S. E. Finer, “The Political Power of Private Capital,” Pt. 11 , Sociolo^cal 
Review, new ser., Vol. IV, No. i (July, 1956), p. 14. 

’^Industrial Trade Associations: Activities and Orgaruzation (London, 

1957), pp. 77 and 82. .• A f 

®See the Society’s annual reports, passim\ for example, Fifty-First Annual 

Report and Accounts (1952), p. 13. 

^ “The Federation of British Industries,” Political Studies, Vol. IV, No. 1 

(February, 1956), p. 67. 
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during the war the general type of control in the Ministry of 
bupply was a converted trade association. Knowledge of the 
techmcal aspects of a trade or occupation, however, shades off 
into knowledge of economic conditions and relationships Pro¬ 
ducer groups are sources of what Allen Potter has called “market 
intelligence facK and opimons about what is happening and 
bkely to happen in their sector of production and its relations 
Terh Hence, even as the government rekved its 

economy as a whole and turned 
towd the methods of economic management, it continued to 

SncTrT ° “economic knowledge” possessed by 

senTe'th^T®^ economic management is “situational” in the 
bv is to obtain a desired result not 

tL command or request, but indirectly by manipulating 

r^LTthTt producers'and consults. I 

ill ^ 5 * planners made to me in the early 

Physical nr ‘*‘'!"«"ce. “We are rather disillusioned with 

physical programming,” he said. “We prefer to get results not 

of tnnst be done, but by putting out a piece 

it ” Narona'l'*- particular mouse will go after 

^ch^So‘"l”'"' framework for 

Mch siwanonal control. A certain change in direct taxation 

sumahl disposable income of consumers, will pre- 

s^vkn ^anr*^ calculable effect upon imports, private 

Sve"Veffe« ^ -«s will 

effect upon the flow of capital to and from Britain a 

of ffovemmenr^^ prices, an expansion or contraction 

melt r^T- expenditure upon the level of employ- 

ulrim't I ^ remissions upon investment by firms and L 

krrjre'irSerffom c:: 

ministers^and offiLuT economists. But often 

iiiyj r have also found it necessary to 

' ^'Pr«"“«vcs of the productive^ involved 

in r ^ principal element 

w~y":nKir” 1 'r” 

take^^;ncota. JhT government might 

g the export of motor cars was an urgent subject 

*Op. cit^ p. 
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of discussion in the advisory committee established by the Min¬ 
istry of Supply to provide a means of regular consultation between 
the government and the industry.® According to the industry 
representatives, British purchasers of cars were discouraged from 
buying larger models because the annual tax on use was based 
on engine size. As a result, the British industry was geared to the 
production of a smaller car that did not compete well in foreign 
markets with the larger American car. Therefore, they advised 
that if the annual tax were put on a flat-rate basis, demand 
would shift toward a larger car and the industry would accord¬ 
ingly direct its production toward a product with better sales 
possibilities abroad. Indeed, the main producers on the committee, 
while they made no promises, indicated that if the Government 
made such a change in taxation they would “include in their 
forward plans provision for the development and quantity pro¬ 
duction of a larger model.”^ The committee was persuaded and 
ultimately so also was the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who in 
1947 changed the annual tax to a flat-rate basis, apparently with 
beneflcial results for British exports. 

Planning based on direct physical control faces the problem 
of winning the acquiescence of the controlled to the scheme of 
behavior imposed on them. “Situational” planning avoids this 
problem by blowing the controlled to follow their normal market 
behavior. Since, however, such planning also seeks to guide that 
behavior, it confronts the new problem of foreseeing how con¬ 
trolled sectors will respond to manipulated changes in the situa¬ 
tion. To ask the advice of producers about such questions may 
seem to invite replies that are less than impartial. Both sides, 
Government and producers, are acutely aware of the dangers 
of the temptation to “bluff.” A Director-General of the F.B.I., 
for instance, characterizing the advisory work of the organization 
as an exercise in “the art of persuasion,” declared that the first 
essential was to create and maintain “confidence on the p^ of 
the Government in one’s bona fides. ^ Such consultation is, to 


® For composirion and terms of reference of this committee, see below, 

N^onal Advisory Conmtittee for the Motor 
Report on Proceedings, Ministry of Supply (London, 

For this example generally, see the Report passmt; also ^e Ar^l Repm 
for 1947 of the Society of Motor Manufacturen and Traders, p. 7. 

PEJP.’s Industrial Trade Associatiom, p. 5 ®- _• , /i nndnn 

■^Sir Norman Kipping, The FederaHan of Brmsb Indusmee (London, 

1954). PP- 4 “ 5 * 
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be sure, rather like asking the mice just how much cheese it 
would take to get them to run in a different direction. But after 
all, who would know better? 


ACQUIESCENCE 


In seeking to control the economy government needs not only 
the advice of producers, but also in many instances their active 
cooperation in carrying out a program or policy. The producers 
may be brought directly into administration, as trade associations 
were during the war. Or they may be employed individually in 
carrying out a program, as in the case with doctors under the 
National Health Service. Or again, even when producers in a 
sector are not directly engaged as agents of government, a pro¬ 
gram may require their wholehearted acceptance if it is to be 
effective, as the system of price control during and after the war 
needed to have from businessmen something more than mere 
g^dging consent to “the law.” And referring generally to the 
effectiveness of direct controls, the authors of the Radcliffe 
Report observed that 


It IS necessap^ in this context to remember that the post-war con¬ 
trols themselves depended much on voluntarism. If it can be shown 

sufficient reasons in the public interest why 

wiZnr .n » 'hort time 

Without an elaborate administrative structure.* 

in Labour Government and the iron and steel 

cooperation, as 

weU as of advice, may be used by a producer in resisting govern¬ 
ment pohcy. In 1947, Hugh Dalton recalls, the Government “be- 

fZll for natlna - 

ha^S ie n I I “oelmasters “threatened 

^at If we nationalized the industry, they would retain Steel 

Public Board almost impossible.”* In their approaches to AttleT 

success,” Attlee 

Ie« th ^ MorriMn with looking into the possibiUty of measures 
less than nanonahzation.* When in 1948, after much^chopS^nd 
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changing, the Government finally announced its intention to 
nationalize, the representatives of the steel companies withdrew 
in protest from the Iron and Steel Board, which had been set up 
as a controlling body for the industry. 

Whether or not these reprisals by the industry affected the 
form in which Labour nationalized the industry, they did not, 
at any rate, prevent its being taken into public ownership under 
the Act of 1949. At this juncture, the industry intensified its 
policy of noncooperation. The leaders of the steel industry boy¬ 
cotted the public corporation established to own and control 
the industry, refusing to serve on it and dissuading all important 
figures from serving. Moreover, the industry’s trade association, 
the British Iron and Steel Federation, refused to permit repre¬ 
sentatives of the public corporation to sit on its Council, on its 
committees, or even on the two trading companies of the Fed¬ 
eration that respectively controlled imports and exports and 
disposed of surplus steel.® 

What would have been the ultimate outcome of this “strike 
action” by the industry against nationalization we cannot know, 
since shortly thereafter the Conservatives returned to power and 
the industry was denationalized. For our present analysis, how¬ 
ever, the important fact is that these sanctions of noncooperation 
by the industry had come close to paralyzing the public corpora¬ 
tion’s “control over the policy and operations of the publicly- 
owned companies” and its ability to “discharge [its] duties under 
the Act.” In its first report the public corporation said ; 

It was clear to the Corporation that to secure adequate control 
over the policy and operations of the publicly-owned companies and 
to enable the Corporation to discharge their duties under the Act 
they would require either to create an organisation independent of, 
but in part similar and parallel to, that of the Federation, or alterna¬ 
tively to come to some arrangement with the Federation which would 
afford the Corporation the benefit of the service and advice of the 
Federation and control of its policies in the public sector.^ 


This example illustrates the great difficulties in which non¬ 
cooperation by an organized group can sometimes put govern¬ 
ment. Usually, neither government nor organized producers will 
push matters to a showdown. Anticipation of what might well 

®For an account of these events, see Finer, “The Political Power of 


Private Capital,” pp. x 6 -i 9 * . j c» * 

7 Iron and Steel Corporation of Great Britain, Report and Statement 

Accounts for the Period Ending 30th September, ipj/, para. 45. 
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happen, however, will affect their negotiations. Indeed, it is the 
anticipation by government of the need for such cooperation 
that makes it often accurate to refer to its relations with producers 
groups as “negotiation” and not merely “consultation.”® In 1948, 
for instance, the Government could have contrived some means 
of imposing on business by law its proposals for reduction of 
profits, perhaps on the lines of the statutory limitation of dividends 
developed by Gaitskell in 1951. It preferred, however, a voluntary 
arrangement, even though this achieved only “restraint” on divi¬ 
dends and not reduction of profits. Similarly, in its relations with 
the unions at the same time, the Government was quite aware 
that, even if it had been able to hold its parliamentary majority 
behind a legally imposed policy, it would have had to have a 
substantial degree of voluntary cooperation from unions and 
workers if any policy regarding wages were to be effective. 

In these instances the difficulties of an imposed solution were 
no doubt vividly before the minds of officials and ministers. But 
government may develop relations of cooperation with a key 
producers group in which there is such a gentlemanly give and 
take that no mention and little thought of sanctions are occasioned. 
The Conservative Government’s relations with the City were of 
this ch^acter. In the years 1955-57, for instance, the Government 
from time to time called on the banks for help in carrying out 
its anti-inflationary poUcy by tightening credit.® In bringing 
about a restriction of bank loans, the Government could have 
invoked its legal powers under the Bank of England Act and 
given the banks unequivocal instructions. But it preferred the 
method of “jollying ^ong,” or what D. H. Robertson has called 
ear-stroking —that is, the use of “encouragements which are 
not quite promises, frowns which are not quite prohibitions, 
understandings which are not quite agreements.”^ The method is 
brought out in a minute from Prime Minister Eden to the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, Harold Macmillan, in December 1955 ■ 


As to this question of imports, I should be most reluctant to con¬ 
template any return to licensing and Government control as I am 
sure you would be. Is it not, however, possible to get something of 


Policy and the Balance of Pay- 
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the same results by other methods? Cannot the banks, for instance, 
be given some indication from time to time that such and such 
materials are those for the import of which we should be most reluc¬ 
tant to see money advanced? If something of this kind were practi¬ 
cable I should much prefer it to import control.^ 

The banks were highly responsive—indeed, according to the 
Governor of the Bank of England, through whom the Govern¬ 
ment and banks formally communicated with one another, the 
British banking system was “the most responsive of any large 
banking system [in the world] to indications of official policy.”^ 
In turn the Government showed itself ready on some points to 
accommodate its wishes to the advantage and convenience of the 
banks. According to one authority on the history of monetary 
policy in this period, the methods of “ear-stroking” were suc¬ 
cessful, partly because bankers knew that the Government had 
powers of coercion in reserve, but also because “the bankers have 
received a considerable reward for cooperation in the form of 
higher interest rates.”^ 

Similarly, the Chancellor could be responsive when his requests 
might cause the banks administrative difficulties. In the fall of 
1957, for instance, while tightening the squeeze on credit, the 
Chancellor asked the banks to promise an all-round cut of 5 per 
cent in their loans. The execution of this scheme would rest with 
the banks, as each would have to decide which requests from 
its customers were to be refused or reduced. Anticipating much 
friction from such a task the bankers demurred. In the end the 

2 Anthony Eden, The Menioirs of Anthony Eden: Full Circle (Boston, 

i960), p. 358. . 

* The Banker, November, 1956, p. 715. Report of speech at Mansion House 

on October 9th, 1956. « . , r 

* Kenen, op. cit., p. 200. See also Harry G. Johnson, “The Reviv^ ot 
Monetary Policy in Britain,” Three Banks Review (June, 1956). He writ« : 
“The intimate small-group relationship between the members of the banking 
system, and the dominant position of the Bank of England, raise the quesrion 
as to how far the revival of monetary policy can be accurately described 
as a return to control of the financial system by anonymous and impersonal 
market forces” (p. lo). And later: “A cynic might well argue that the 
return to flexibility is merely a fagade, designed to improve the appearance 
and the public relations potential of an oligopolistic agreement, and to hide 
the fact that what has really been achieved has been to bribe the banks, by 
means of higher interest earnings, into enforcing directives which, in the 
less profitable days of cheap money, they were inclined to disregard as 
much as they decendy could” (p. ii). 
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Chancellor settled for an agreement that bank advances simply 
would be frozen at their 1957 level.® 


APPROVAL 


How much bargaining power a producers group will have and 
how far it will try to use this power in its relations with Gov¬ 
ernment will, of course, be affected by other factors than those 
we have been considering. Our concern has been to isolate those 
particular factors based on the productive function performed 
by a group that give it a bargaining potential. Broadly, they are 
the government’s need for advice and for acquiescence. But 
there is also a third factor which is also specifically related to the 
performance of a productive function and which further helps 
account for that extreme hesitation of departments and Govern¬ 
ments—commented on by many students of British pressure 
politics—to confront an open and public break with producers 
groups. It is the attitude (one detects it not only among officials 
and mimsters, but also among M.P.’s and members of the general 
public) that such organized groups have a “right” to take part 
in making policy related to their sector of activity; indeed, that 
their approval of a relevant policy or program is a substantial 
reason for public confidence in it and conversely that their dis¬ 
approval is cause for public uneasiness. It is in short an attitude 
reflecting the \ridespread acceptance of functional representation 
in British political culture. It coexists, of course, with a general 
adherence to standard constitutional doctrines asserting the sov¬ 
ereignty of Parliament and the exclusive right of ministers to 
make final decisions, subject to Parliament. If forced into a sharp 
and systematic formulation, that attitude would be in conflict 

^ indeed the actual practice of negotiation 
modifies in fact the sovereignty of ParUament. Yet as a current 
of opimon It is nevertheless a real force, restraining the hand of 
Government and strengthening the hand of organized producers. 

Such an attitude, for instance, helps account for a peculiar 


Andrew Shonfield. Ertttsh Economic Policy Since the War, rev e( 

9 " industrial side, the banks on the who] 
managed to avoid posmve reductions of existing advances, though they ha 
to be discourapng to applications for new advances.” Hence* “the ^bloi 
feU not on projects already m train but on capital projects in their earlier 
planmng stages-It was not, that is to say, the current level nf d? 
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“convention” that emerged in the relations of the Government 
and the National Farmers Union after the war. From the begin¬ 
ning of the annual price review, Professor Self has observed, 
“the Government emphasized that the final decision over agri¬ 
cultural guarantees was exclusively its own, as constitutionally 
it was bound to be.” At the same time, “a convention soon 
emerged whereby the Union gave a formal endorsement of 
some kind to the final settlement,” a confirmation which the Gov¬ 
ernment, whether Labour or Conservative, was able to win each 
year throughout the postwar years until 1956.® The interesting 
point is that ministers, far from finding this endorsement a political 
liability (suggesting, as it might to an old-time Radical, that a 
“sinister interest” had triumphed over the common good) wel¬ 
comed and used it when publicly defending their agricultural 
policy, a practice which, as Professor Self notes, itself further 
strengthened the understanding that Government ought to secure 
such endorsement. 

A similar and perhaps even stronger attitude, according to Pro¬ 
fessor Harry Eckstein, has affected the relations of the Ministry 
of Health and the British Medical Association. In analyzing why 
these relations have so often consisted not in mere consultation, 
but in negotiation, he has found two attitudes of particular im¬ 
portance. One is “the widespread belief .. . that technical experts 
(practitioners) have some singular competence even in regard to 
social policies and administrative forms that touch upon their 
fields of practice.” The other is the “persistent corporatism” of 
British political culture, which results today in the fact that “func¬ 
tional representation ... is not only tolerated, but even insisted 
upon.” From these two broad attitudes springs that “frequent 
normative insistence on negotiations between government and 
‘voluntary’ associations on matters of policy” which has been 
particularly pronounced in the relations of government and or¬ 
ganized medicine.*^ 

In postwar Britain the cooperation that government needed 
from producer groups took various forms. I have identified them 
broadly as advice, acquiescence, and approval. To identify them 
and illustrate their use do not tell us what in general their role 
has been in British government. But our analysis does, I think, 

* Self and Storing, op. cit., p. 63 and passim. 

^ Op. cit., p. 24 . 
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show quite clearly that producer groups have a power to affect 
policy-making that is quite separate from their position in the 
system of parliamentary representation and party government. 
We may prefer to call some relationships influence rather than 
power. When, for instance, a producers organization by rational 
argument persuades a department to take a new line, we may 
wish to call this influence, since the group has not won its way 
by use of a sanction. But what I have been particularly concerned 
to show is that producer groups do have sanctions—the denial 
(in various degrees) of advice, acquiescence, and approval— 
which can cause, to put it mildly, “administrative difficulties” and 
wluch, by anticipation, endow the group with bargaining power 
in its relations with government. 

The source of this power is not the fact that the group or its 
members has a role—for instance, as voters or contributors to 
party funds—in the system of parliamentary representation, but 
derives from the group’s performance of a productive function. 
Should such power, therefore, be called “economic power”? 
That would have been the appropriate term to characterize the 
sanctions which inhered in producers according to the old syn¬ 
dicalist analysis. In essence those consisted in the power to coerce 
government indirectly by depriving the economy of an important 
service. The sanctions of producer groups in the Managed Econ¬ 
omy do not take that form. They arise from the fact that Govern¬ 
ment has taken over functions once performed by the economic 
system, in particular, by its market mechanisms. We can say that 
governmental action has become part of the economic process¬ 
or that elements of the economic process have been taken over 
by Government. From their position in the “mixed economy” 
resulting from this interpenetration of polity and economy, d/o- 
ducer groups derive their new powers. 


Mobilization of Power 

If producer are to use these new powers to influence Govern¬ 
ment and indeed if Government is to obtain the cooperation 
necessary for the Managed Economy, producer groups must be 
orgamzed. Very large firms, it is fie, have usually maS^^ned 
egular contacte with departments independently of the rep- 
resentationd efforts of the trade associations to which they 
belonged. As our examples have shown, however, the relatioi^^ 
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of Government with producers were normally with a nation-wide 
organization. By means of such organization the group achieved 
a capacity for unified decision-making and action. How far it 
has such capacity for unified behavior, how far it has mobilized 
its power as a producer group—we may call its degree of con¬ 
centration. 

Concentration cannot be measured on a single coordinate. One 
dimension is “density,”® that is, the per cent of eligibles, such 
as individuals or firms, that have been organized. Thus it is 
possible to calculate for a certain category of producers at a 
certain time an index of density (for example, in 1953 42 per 
cent of the total working population of Britain belonged to trade 
unions) and make comparisons with an earlier period or another 
country. A high degree of density, however, is compatible with 
a situation in which there is a low degree of unity because the 
organized are divided into many separate bodies. A second dimen¬ 
sion of concentration, therefore, is amalgamation, taking this to 
mean how far the organized have been brought together in one 
body, whether by outright merger, federation, or other similar 
arrangements. Although amalgamation can be high when density 
is low and vice versa, in fact, over time the trend among producer 
groups in Britain has been toward an increase of concentration on 
both coordinates. It is possible, of course, for an organization 
scoring perfectly in indices of density and amalgamation to be 
a clumsy and distracted giant. Still, the measurable aspects of 
concentration serve to mark out the long-run trends. 

TRADE ASSOCUTIONS 

Trade associations, as we have observed, already existed in 
mid-Victorian times. Then, as later, their purposes were only in 
part political, including such functions as the collection and 
dissemination of information among members, the coordination 
of steps to mitigate competition, and the representation of em¬ 
ployers in relations with trade unions, as well as the advocacy 
of the interests of a branch of industry or commerce before 
government. They did not appear in any number until the latter 
years of the nineteenth century, but from that time the trend 
toward concentration had been continuous, paralleling the rise 
of big government, big business, and big unions. 

Unlike British labor, British business did not produce a single 

«I am indebted to Professor S. E. Finer for the notion of density as a 
dimension of concentration. 
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“peak ’ organization. On the whole, commerce was organized 
separately from industry. By the 1950’s, the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce, founded in i860, had grown to include 
some 100 constituent chambers including 60,000 members, some 
of which, incidentally, were manufacturers. Retail merchants not 
embraced by the A.B.C.C. had local bodies federated nationally 
in the National Chamber of Trade. In industry there were three 
peak organizations, the Federation of British Industries, the 
National Union of Manufacturers, and, for dealing with labor 
matters, the British Employers Confederation, whose 270 affiliates 
negotiated with 70 per cent of the employed population. 

In the industrial sector, at which we will look more closely, 
concen^tion had gone very far. By the 1950’s trade associations 
were virtually all-embracing in their membership : 90 per cent 
of the larger firms and 76 per cent of the smaller belonged to one 
or more of the 1,300 industrial trade associations.® Along with 
this increase in density had gone a strong trend toward amalgama- 
oon. Inter-industry organization achieved its first solid success 
dunng World War I with the formation of the Federation of 
British Industries and the National Union of Manufacturers. Tend¬ 


ing to represent the larger firms, the F.B.I., by the end of its first 
year, mcluded 62 trade associations and 350 individual firms; by 
* 9 ^S> 195 associations and 2,100 firms; and by 1957, 283 associ¬ 
ations and 7,533 finns. By the latter date most manufacturing firms 
were directly or indirectly affiliated with the organization which 
now represented some six sevenths of all industrial concerns em¬ 
ploying more than ten workers.^ 

Particularly important in the world of industrial trade associ¬ 
ations were some thirty or forty larger associations, each of which 
covered a complete industry. Leading examples, some of which we 
iwve encountered in previous pages, were : the Society of British 
^craft Contractors; the British Man-Made Fibres Federation- 
Ae^ociaoon of British Chemical Manufacturers; the Federation 
t M^ter Cotton Spinners Associations; the British Engineers 

® Confederation; the ^ciety 

Me«k f'h " Non-Ferrous 

to^Wev*‘*“K“°"' ^ purpose of these organizations was 

to thieve cohesion in the relations of their respective industries 

1 T'rade Associations. 

tries,” p. Federation of British Indus- 
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with Government and in their memoranda or constitutions most 
mentioned the need to “speak with one voice” when consulting or 
negotiating with departments. Their success in reconciling intra¬ 
industry differences of opinion, however, was variable. Where the 
industry consisted of many small firms there was likely to be 
difficulty. On the other hand, a high degree of economic concen¬ 
tration, as in the motor car industry, iron and steel, and chemicals, 
enhanced the group’s capacity for unified action. 

In general, cohesion was promoted by the tendency of larger 
firms to have a preponderant voice in the affairs of their respective 
associations. This resulted not so much from provisions of formal 
organization, which might or might not give greater voting power 
to larger firms, but rather, as Professor Finer has observed, from 
“the businessman’s general attitude that the bigger the firm, the 
bigger its stake and therefore its entitlement to ‘the big say.’ In 
the for instance, as he has shown, while the organization 

could not be said to be dominated by “a small clique of large firms,” 
the big concerns clearly carried a great deal of weight. Their 
activity was particularly marked in the standing committees, “the 
true centres of policy-making.”® In 1955, for instance, of the 
eighteen standing committees of the F.B.I., the chairmen almost 
without exception came from giant concerns, such as General 
Electric, the Steel Company of Wales, Courtaulds, Associated 
Electrical Industries, Imperial Chemicals, and Richard, Thomas 
and Baldwins, with Unilever alone accounting for four.^ Thanks 
at least in part to such leadership, the F.B.I. was able to say that its 
“statements or representations carry the backing or acceptance 
of all important sections of industry.” Sometimes a substantial 
divergence of opinion did emerge, in which case the F.B.I. would 
not attempt to “speak with one voice.” The issues on which una¬ 
nimity was not reached, however, arose “surprisingly rarely. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Trade unions had shown a similar trend toward concentration. 
From late Victorian days, when they had embraced only a modest 
part of the working population, their membership had grown im¬ 
mensely. While this increase was by no means steady, over the 
whole period from 1892 to 1953 membership in all trade unions 
rose from 1,576,000 to 9,524,000, these figures representing an 

2 “The Federation of British Industries,” p. 71. */Wd., pp. 83-4. 

» Ibid., p. 70. ® Kipping, op. ctt., p. 4 - 
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increase from 11 per cent to 42 per cent of the total occupied 
population. At the same time, amalgamation, which set in strongly 
after World War I, reduced the number of separate unions and 
produced the huge organizations of recent decades. By the 1950’s, 
for instance, seventeen unions included 6,500,000 members, some 
two thirds of all union membership. This aspect of concentration 
was even more marked among the unions afhliated with the 
T.U.C., of which the six largest in 1952 included fully 50 per cent 
of the total affiliated membership.® 

“The whole trend of union development,” Professor B. C. 
Roberts has written, “seems to be towards the consolidation of 
union membership in a relatively small number of unions, each of 
which is gradually obtaining exclusive jurisdiction over a particu¬ 
lar area of employment.” Moreover, within the individual unions 
authority has tended away from the local and toward the national 
level, the general secretaries in particular benefiting from this 
centralization. Only by the creation of such “a dominating driving 
force” have some of the big unions, which include widely diverse 
elements, been cemented into cohesive groupings.^ 

Labour s peak organization, the T.U.C., had not had a serious 
rival since its foundation in 1868 and had weathered the various 
surges in umon growth without disruptive splits such as that 
between the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. in the United States. From 
1894, when its affiliated membership, standing at i ,000,000, repre¬ 
sented 65 per cent of all unionists, the T.U.C., with some ups and 
downs, increased that proportion until in 1953, with membership 
at 8,094,000, it reached 85 per cent. 

Like the larger firms in the world of organized industry, the 
larger unions exercised great influence within the trade union 
movement. Within each of the nineteen groups from which mem¬ 
bers were chosen for the General Council, it was usually, although 
not invariably, the largest that were regarded as “most representa¬ 
tive and won seats on the Council. Moreover, in contrast with 
other umons represented on the Council, the very largest had more 
than one member. In 1952-53, for instance, the Transport Workers 
and the General and Municipal Workers each had three and the 


WT Workers Union; Amalgamated Engineerina 

Workers; General and Municipal Workers- 
Naoonal Umon of RaJwaymen; Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers’ 
T.U.C. Report 1953, PP- 14-61. vvorKeis. 

Union Government and Administration in Great 
Bntam (Cambndge, Mass. 1956), pp. 53, ,,4, 463. ^ 
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Mineworkers and the Amalgamated Engineers each had two.® 
These were still the days, it will be recalled, of the Deakin- 
Williamson-Lawther triumvirate. In general, as Roberts has ob¬ 
served, the long-run trend has been toward growing authority on 
the part of the T.U.C. over its affiliated organizations.® 

The long-run trend is undeniable. But this is not to say that the 
capacity for unified decision-making among both workers and 
employers is adequate to the tasks of Britain’s present-day econ¬ 
omy. The powers of the T.U.C. over its affiliates are not extensive. 
It has no power to intervene in the wage policies of individual 
unions; and its ability to bring about changes in union structure 
or to intervene in disputes between its affiliates is severely limited. 
As we have seen in an instance involving a major question of public 
policy, the wage restraint bargain of 1948-50, the unions as a 
whole were ab e to concert their action sufficiently to make an 
agreement and to keep it with good faith. The General Council, 
however, could not bv its own influence and authority make this 
agreement and was obliged to call on a meeting of the union 
executives. Many of those who believe that a wages policy, and 
not mere wage restraint, must be a regular part of economic 
management have concluded that far greater centralization of 
power is necessary, in particular, a strengthening of the General 
Council.^ 


ChariTiels of Influence 


In the British political system one may distinguish four main 
structural elements, corresponding to four main phases of policy¬ 
making, on which a group might seek to exert influence : the elec¬ 
torate, the legislature, the party’, and the executive. It is a com¬ 
monplace of any study of British pressure groups that on the 
whole they focus most attentipn on the executive, meaning by this 
both civil servants and ministers. The exceptions are important. 
The most obvious is the wav the trade unions have used the La¬ 
bour Party and their own sponsored M.P.’s to promote both the 
“interests of labour” and the ideals of Socialism. Yet the unions 
individually and through the T.U.C. have, especially since win- 


® T.U.C. Report 1953, p. 3. 
® Op. cit.y p. 436. 


' See, for instance, the analysis and proposals of Michael Sh^ks, 
Stagnant Society (London, 1961), esp. Ch. IV, “Trade Unions in Trouble, 
and Ch. V, “A Radical Labour Movement”; and Andrew Shonfield, op. cit., 
Ch. XI, “A Way Forward.” 
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ning full governmental “recognition” during World War II, 
maintained close and continuous contacts with the executive. 
Along with other producers organizations, they are represented 
in a vast, untidy system of functional representation that has 
grown up alongside the older system of parliamentary representa¬ 
tion. It is mainly through this system that the powers of advice, 
acquiescence, and approval are brought to bear on public policy. 

The principal conditions that created and have maintained this 
system are two : on the one hand, those powers related specifically 
to the productive function performed by the members of the 
organizations and, on the other hand, the extension of government 
control over the economy. I find it impossible to give causal 
primacy to one or the other conditioiL Such organizations have 
used their producers power to bring about extensions of govern¬ 
ment control. Yet the extension of government control has itself 
elicited the bargaining potential of producers, endowing them with 
the ability to influence the manner and purposes of that control. 

Consider, for instance, the growth of trade associations. Again 
and again in their history it has been a development in government 
policy that has stimulated their concentration. In the 1920’s 
government encouraged them as a means of promoting “ration¬ 
alisation.” Later the tariff system created by the adoption of “the 
great policy” led to further growth and stiU closer contacts. Only 
^odations, not individual firms, could negotiate with the Import 
Duties Advisory Committee, and the Committee, as we have seen, 
might require a quid pro quo —such as reorganization of the indus- 
^y under the supervision of a strengthened association—as a con¬ 
dition for recommending protection. In both world wars, trade 
associations, sometimes formed at the instigation of government, 
performed important functions, being called on to provide expert 
advice and to serve as instruments of control. After 1945, particu- 
My where government was carrying out programs involving 
direct regulation and control, it used trade associations for similar 

purposes, encouraging industrial producers in their efforts to 
speak with one voice.” 

The principal formal channel through which producers or- 
gained representation was the advisory committee—of 
w ch there were some 850 in 1958, according to a reply to a 
arhamcnt^ Question.^ Not all these committees had such 
representatives nor, even when a producers group was in effect 
represented on a committee, were the representatives formally 

^Advisory Cormnittees m British Government (London, 1960), p. n. 
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nominated by the relevant producer organization. The number 
of committees on which producer groups were in actuality 
represented, however, was formidable. In the 1950’s these com¬ 
mittees ranged from such high-level bodies as the Economic 
Planning Board, the National Joint Advisory Council of the Minis¬ 
try of Labour, and the National Production Advisory Council 
on Industry (on which the relevant peak organizations—the 
T.U.C., B.E.C., and F.B.I.—were represented) to the mtiltitude of 
committees attached to the main economic departments. The latter 
were connected with the system of “sponsoring” departments 
which grew up during World War II, and which meant that 
every industry and every branch of it, no matter how small, had 
a sponsoring department or section of one somewhere in the 
government machine. 

To illustrate the composition and duties of one of these depart¬ 
mental advisory committees, we may take a brief look at the 
National Advisory Council for the Motor Manufacturing Indus¬ 
try, a body whose operations we have already had occasion to 
observe. Established in 1946, this committee was in 1955 moved 
to the Board of Trade, whose permanent secretary was its chair¬ 
man. In addition to him, there were three government representa¬ 
tives from the Board of Trade, Ministry of Transport, and 
Ministry of Supply, respectively. The seven employers represent¬ 
atives, appointed on the recommendation of the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders, consisted of two from the “Big Six 
among motor car manufacturers, one from the specialist producers, 
two from the makers of heavy commercial vehicles, one from the 
manufacturers of accessories and components, and one from the 
body builders, all these being either chairmen or managing direc¬ 
tors of their firms. On the industry side there were also two 
officials of the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, ex 
officio. The four trade union representatives were nominated by 
and came from the Amalgamated Engineering Union (one), the 
National Union of Vehicle Builders (one), and the Confederation 
of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions (two). There was also 
one “independent” member. 

The committee’s terms of reference, which it will be noted 
excluded labor questions, were : 

To provide a means of regular consultation between the Govern¬ 
ment and the motor manufacturers on such matters as the locauon 
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of industry* exports, imports, research, design and progress of the 
industry.® 

The subjects discussed in the committee would in part depend 
upon the shape of government policy. As we have seen, the export 
drive led to the discussion of a different basis for the annual use 
tax on motor cars. When scarce materials were being allocated, 
the industry might find itself obliged to defend its use of a scarce 
material such as copper or nickel. A topic that industry representa¬ 
tives felt strongly about was the heavy'^ purchase tax on cars and, 
although this was a Treasury matter, they might bring it up in the 
committee in the hope of enlisting the support of the Board of 
Trade in their efforts to persuade the Chancellor of the need for 
reduction. Then there were questions of regulation, such as the 
rules governing the construction and use of cars, which the minis¬ 
ter drew up and revised, acting under wide delegated powers and 
relying heavily upon the technical knowledge of the industry. 
Again, when the Government was about to engage in negotiating 
trade agreements with other countries, the industry might find the 
committee a convenient place to urge that an attempt be made to 
open larger markets for British motor cars. 

While these committees, which brought together the sponsoring 
department and the producer organization, had practical value to 
both sides (and, moreover, by the symbolism of formal status en¬ 
hanced the position of the consulted groups), they did not con¬ 
stitute the sole means of contact. Apart from such committees, 
although often around them, a great mass of daily, informal con¬ 
sultation had grown up. Private and public bureaucrats continually 
called one another on the telephone and discussed a problem on a 
first-name basis. As for luncheon, in the dining room of the 
Athenaeum, according to an official of one of Britain’s largest 
corporations, “you can hardly hear yourself for the grinding of 


CONSUMER GROUPS AND THE WELFARE 

STATE 

We get a rather different view of group politics in postwar 
Britain if we look at the political arena not from the perspective of 
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producer groups and the Managed Economy, but from that of 
consumer groups and the Welfare State. The main elements and 
relationships revealed by this view are easy to grasp. We can 
readily imagine them if we take the view of the embattled po¬ 
litical leader as he considers the realities of winning or keeping 
power, and his responsibility for leading his party to victory. 
Tensely aware of the narrow electoral balance between the parties, 
sincerely concerned to protect the public interest against the 
dangers represented by the other party, he ponders the differential 
response among voters to the benefits and burdens of the Welfare 
State and considers how a change, or promise of change, would 
affect the electoral allegiance of this group or that. 

But we need not merely imagine these thoughts. Sir Anthony 
Eden has left us a candid record of them. “I wanted to feel that 
I had the country’s support for the work I wished to do,” he 
wrote when recalling his approach to the general election of 1955. 
“Nothing but the verdict of the nation at the polls could really 
give me that.” Yet he was aware that “the margin was pretty 
narrow : a small percentage either way would decide.” Favoring 
the Conservatives’ “political case” were “three years of achieve¬ 
ment by the Government” and “the prosperous condition of the 
country”—“in 1955 employment was at a very high level.” More¬ 
over, he states, “I knew that if we were to improve our position 
I must in particular get my message to the better skilled indusmal 
worker, who could be expected to benefit from the kind of society 
we wanted to create.” Against this background, Sir Anthony de¬ 
voted “four-fifths of the space” of his election address to home 
politics, summing up what had been done “at home” as follows : 

“Earnings are higher; 

Savings are much higher; 

Taxes are lower; 

Pensions and social benefits have been increased; 

A million new homes have been built; 

Rationing is a thing of the past; 

There is variety and abundance in the shops. 

There is more hope, more choice, more freedom for all. 


Bidding for the PensioneTs' Vote 

It will be helpful to take one item from Eden’s summing up and 
look more closely at its relation to the electoral problem. 

* Op . cit ., pp. 299f 
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A favorite object of the Economist’s scorn in the 1950’s was 
what it called “the present habit of bidding for pensioners’ votes 
before every general election.” Recalling that in 1951 Labour had 
raised pensions only three weeks before polling day» in 1954 
found that again as an election approached, both parties were en¬ 
gaged in this competition. Labour, it held, had started the “Dutch 
auction,” but the Conservatives had not failed “to raise the bidding 

1 1 c 

in turn. ® 

That the Economist should e.xplain these party decisions as 
“bidding for votes” does not prove the point. When, like the 
Economist in this instance, one is urgently, indeed furiously, 
pressing one s own views on a government, it is tempting to ac¬ 
cuse ministers of yielding to pressure when they fail to follow 
one’s advice. Yet given the narrow electoral balance benveen 
the parties (as late as April 1955, ^^e Gallup Poll showed the 
Conservatives ahead by only one percentage point®) it would 
have been a wonder if'there'were not something of a “scramble 
for votes.” Moreover, the elderly were a large and growing pro¬ 
portion of the population, some 4.6 million men and women being 
in receipt of retirement benefits under National Insurance. It 
would be callous to claim that the pensions were generous; in addi- 
tion, their purchasing power was being continually eroded by 
inflation. Among these millions, in short, there was a large group 
to whom an increase would be a significant benefit. 

The sequence and timing of pam- moves with regard to old age 
pensions as the election approached make it hard to believe that 
electoral considerations were not a major factor in the decisions of 
party leaders. The Conservative conference of 1953, to be sure, far 
trorn favoring greater benefits, viewed with concern the growing 
burden of old age pensions on the national finances and urged that 
steps be taken to make continued employment more attractive to 
the elderly. Labour, however, made a strong move in the course 
of drawing up Its new policy statement. Challenge to Britain, 

•’y conference 

953 - Debated and adopted under an unusual procedure, which 
enabled conference to amend particular sections and not merely 

“v rr '1 ‘‘"‘'“"’cnt as a whole, the draft submitted 

y he N.E.C. was altered on a number of significant points. One 

..." ■'>54. P. 6.7; December 

” '’55. P- 4St. t ,,S 5 CPCR, pp. 9 ,- 4 . 
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of these items, which concerned old age pensioners, underwent a 
gentle process of escalation that is worth tracing. 

The original draft of Challenge had pledged that a Labour 
Government would make an annual review of the cost of living 
and on that basis restore the real value of old age pensions and 
other benefits under National Insurance.® On the agenda for the 
conference of 1953 were thirty-four resolutions and amendments 
dealing with this question, most of them giving special emphasis 
to the problem of old age pensioners and all but one asking for 
an increase in benefits.® The composite resolution based on them 
asked for an “immediate” increase and the establishment of a 
minimum “related to the cost of living.”^ In the debate, the sup¬ 
porters of the amendment based their case mainly on the claims of 
social justice and Socialist principle, e.g., “to each according to his 
need, from each according to his ability.”^ One speaker, however, 
an organizer for the National Federation of Old Age Pensions 
Associations, also delicately noted that “millions” of old age pen¬ 
sioners would be “listening in” on the radio report of the decision 
of conference on this matter. Starring from an acknowledgement 
of that fact, the N.E.C. spokesman, Edith Summerskill, observed 
that “what I am going to say now is of importance to every low- 
paid worker and to every beneficiar)^ under the National Insurance 
scheme.”® Dr. Summerskill then accepted the demand for an 
increase, which would be immediate and not dependent on an an¬ 
nual review, although, as she pointed out, this committed “our 
future Chancellor of the Exchequer to a very big expenditure of 
money, maybe in the region of £1^0 million.” 

The final version of Challenge, as revised by the N.E.C. in the 
light of the amendments made by conference, and published in 
December 1953, included the pledge of an immediate increase, but 
also, echoing the demand of at least one of the resolutions sub¬ 
mitted to conference, went on to promise that benefits would be 
restored to the purchasing power they commanded “when the 
National Insurance scheme was introduced.”^ This statement left 
open the question whether the base year was to be 1946, when the 

^Challenge to Britain (June, 1953), p- 23* 

^Agenda, 1953 Labour Party Conference, pp. 52-4 and 112-3. 

' Composite Resolutions and Amendments, 1953 Labour Parry Conference, 
No. 39. 

^ 1953 LPCR, p. 189. 

^ Ibid., p. 192. 

* Challenge to Britain (December, 1953), p- 25. 
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Act was passed, or 1948, when payments under it began. Labour’s 
pledge took final form when, questioned on this matter, the party 
declared that the base year was to be 1946.® 

The Conservative response to this pledge was for a time de¬ 
layed. The Government had excellent grounds : it claimed to be 
waiting on the reports from two inquiries, including that of 
a committee (under Sir Thomas Phillips) set up to review the 
problems arising from Britain’s position as an aging nation. Pre¬ 
sumably, therefore, its scheme could not be formulated until 
these reports were in. Yet as early as a pensions debate in July, and 
long before either report was available, the Conservatives had 
virtually met Labour’s bid by indicating that they intended to 
make good to “old pensioners, the war disabled, the sick, and the 
unemployed the whole of the injury and loss they suffered in six 
years of Socialist administration.”® 

At the Labour conference in the fall. Dr. Summerskill, again 
mentioning the “millions of old age pensioners sitting around their 
radios to hear the report on the conference, took the opportunity 
to refresh” their memories with a restatement of what Labour 
had promised and then gladly accepted a resolution repeating that 

F Conservative conference, now that the 

lead had been given by the party chiefs in Parliament, asked for 
an immediate increase in old age pensions. Welcoming the motion 
the Mimster of Pensions and National Insurance a|ain declared 
that the Government’s plan, when announced, would enable Con- 
servanves to claim that “we have made good to the war disabled, 
the sick, the unemployed and the old age pensioners the whole 

of the loss and damage which they suffered under the Socialists 
in the years from 1946 to 1951.”® 

In December the Phillips committee report was pubUshed, and 

lamemTxv Government’s scheme was introduced in Par- 

gi^'en time for serious con- 
siderauon of the committee’s findings. The Government said ^^h^ 

Opposition,” had “hustled" ihe com- 
mittee into finishing its report, "so that it could be published in 

® 1954 LPCR, p. 118. 

“ *= debate of July ai, 1,54. 530 

^ *954 LPCR, pp. iii-g. 

® >954 CPCR, p. 51. 
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the same week as the Minister announced the increases in pensions. 
But this was an empty form. The Phillips report has not been con¬ 
sidered by the Government and probably will not be.”^ In any 
case, the Conservative scheme carried out the commitment to 
give a flat rate-increase in old age pensions and other benefits, 
which fully restored their purchasing power to their original post¬ 
war level. Opportunely, the new scales came into effect shortly 
before the general election of 1955. In the campaign, 71 per cent 
of Conservative election addresses referred proudly to the Con¬ 
servative record on pensions, while 63 per cent of the Labour ad¬ 
dresses looked forward to what pensions would be under a Labour 
Government.^ 

Consumer Groups and Government Policy 

In speaking of “consumer groups,” I am not using the term 
“consumer” in a technical economic sense, although I am thinking 
of persons interested in consumption. By a consumer group I 
mean a number of voters whose material well-being is affected in 
the same way by some measure of government action, actual or 
prospective. The main immediate source of a person’s material 
well-being is his income from work or ownership. But in the 
Welfare State income is supplemented by benefits and reduced 
by burdens. The supplements—the “social dividend,” if you like— 
may take the form of direct payments to the individual or of sub¬ 
sidies to community services, such as housing or education. Nor in 
identifying such groups should one confine one’s attention to 
benefits conventionally regarded as constituting the Welfare 
State, although in the postwar years these have been by far the 
most important politically. An improvement in the road system, 
for instance, is a benefit to auto users, and the agitation of auto¬ 
mobile associations for such benefits will be a political factor to 
be considered by party managers. In short, the groups benefiting 
or expecting to benefit from the “social dividend” constitute a 
complex of pressures supporting the vast pattern of expenditure of 
the Welfare State. The Government would like to reduce taxation, 
Enoch Powell, the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, told the 
1957 Conservative conference. But to do that they must be able 

^ Econcnmst, December 11, 1954, p. 883. 

2 David E. Butler, The British General Election of ipss (London, 1955;, 
pp. 32-3. 
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first to reduce expenditure and the “minority whom a limitation of 
expenditure affects, is always more vocal than the majority who 
will ultimately benefit.”^ 

Then, in addition to benefits, government action also involves 
burdens on the material well-being of voters and their families. 
The Welfare State consists not only of programs of services but 
^so programs of taxation accomplishing some redistribution of 
income among persons and between objects of expenditure. Thus, 
for instance, those who pay income tax at the standard rate con¬ 
stitute a group to whose electoral behavior party leaders may be 
responsive. From the point of view of the economist, income tax 
is a powerful weapon of fiscal policy, and in a time of overexpan¬ 
sion an increase in income tax would seem to be one of the most 
effective^ ways of reducing the general level of demand. During 
the 1950’s, however. Governments did not use income tax in this 
way, one reason being their anticipation of the negative political 
reaction of groups affected. “The most serious handicap of fiscal 
measures, as a method of operating on the level of demand,” com¬ 
mented the Radcliffe Report, “is that individual tax changes, as 
disunct from the budget total, have to overcome opposition on 
varied grounds having nothing to do with the general economic 

pp. 184-5). Or as Michael Shanks put it: 
FoUtical pres^res on Governments to reduce income tax, or at 

least not to raise it, are apt to be very strong indeed—especially 
before an election.”^ ^ ^ 


But the Government action that is relevant to the existence and 
activity of such groups does not consist only in separate measures. 
For instance, both fuU employment and the inflation that occurs 
when employment is overfull have an uneven incidence on the 
material well-being of voters and, depending upon this incidence, 
different groups of voters will hold Governments and parties 
responsible for the corresponding benefit or burden. Indeed 
within the same household husband and wife may evaluate the 
same gove^ent action differently, the one as wage earner ap- 
plauding the rise in wages resulting from an expansionary policy 

point fT'" “ housewife deploring the rise in prices. ThT general 
p nt, however, k that when a government has taken inteiwention 

fL '" Britain, voters hold it responsible not only 

for addioons to and subtractions from other income but also for 

»r;cpc«" ^ ‘he 

1957 CPCS, p. 44. ‘ Op. ci,.,p. .89. 
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Managed Economy will be the ground for electoral reaction 
not only among the producer groups they directly affect, but also 
the consumer groups incidentally affected by economic 

In this view of consumer groups as actors in the political system, 
there are several points that are important. First, the behavior of 
these groups is a function of the interaction of polity and econ¬ 
omy. By this I mean that one cannot understand their activity 
by trying to attribute it solely to conditions arising outside of 
and independently of the political system. On the contrary, this 
activity was shaped by programs that already existed and by the 
competition of parties in proposing developments of those pro¬ 
grams. 

Perhaps when discussing the early days of Radical social reform, 
one might need to change this emphasis and account for the de¬ 
mands of groups mainly on the basis of their experience in a newly 
industrialized economy. Even then, however, when explaining 
why certain demands were brought forward in the political arena 
and accounting for the form they were given, one would be 
obliged also to consider the political culture of the time.® At any 
rate, once the Welfare State had begun its rise, and certainly once 
its basic code of policy had been established, its programs did much 
to define the further demands made upon government and the 
boundaries of the groups making them. As benefits, these programs 
created a clientele which might well demand “more.” As burdens, 
they created a clientele which might well demand “less.” In one 
way or the other they provided foci around which the interests of 
the consumer groups affected could crystallize. Just as producer 
groups were often stimulated to organize and were given a role and 
a footing in the new system of functional representation by the 
extension of the Managed Economy, so also consumer groups 
were brought to political awareness and activity by the Welfare 
State. 

Moreover, these programs were the subjects of a continuous 
and ardent party battle. The immediate experience of consumers 
told them where their wishes were not being met by existing 
policies : the newly married couple seeking in vain to find housing 
they could afford; the old age pensioner noticing his retirement 

»See Samuel H. Beer et ai, Patterm of Government: The Major Political 
Systems of Europe, rev. cd. (New York, 1962), pp. 56-7. 
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benefit buying less and less each year; the surtax payer reflecting 
that rates were hardly less progressive under the Conservatives than 
under Labour. But immediate experience had to be interpreted 
before it could become the basis of a political response. Some 
could do this for themselves. Those who belonged to a producer 
organization, whose members, as consumers, were similarly af¬ 
fected by Government actions, might find it providing such in¬ 
terpretation, pointing out which program or policy was to 
blame, proposing a specific remedy, and justifying the demand in 
terms of some view of the common good. But foremost in offering 
these interpretations were the political parties. Problems of hous- 
mg, pensions, educational opportunity for youth, the cost of living, 
fml employment, and heavy taxation provided major themes of 
their discussions of domestic affairs in Parliament and at elections. 
By pointing out where the material welfare of certain groups had 
been affected, showing what the causes had been, and proposing 
rerneies, the parties’ interpretations of these problems clarified 
and sharpened the demands of consumers groups among the elec¬ 
torate. These demands, in short, did not arise autonomously from 
the immediate experience of consumers, but very largely from 
the interaction of that e.xperience with interpretations offered by 
orgamzaaons, especially the political parties. ^ 

The role of party in shaping public opinion has often been 
noted. It has been said, for instance, that a principal function of 
a major party is to aggregate the demands of a large number 
o groups m the electorate. Where party government is as highly 
developed as in Bntain—I wish to emphasize—the role^ of 
pa^ IS much greater. Party does not merely aggregate the 
opinions of groups, it goes a long wav toward creating these 
op^ons by fixing the framework of pubUc thinking about poUev 

turn alternatives and the possibilitL. In 

of course, the party may find itself under pressure from 

ch opimon. And when in its competition for votes it responds to 
^ pressme, the flow of influence seems to be in only one 

^"sT’that “ ^ 'Vider view we 

p^es themselves, backed by research staffs 

q pped with nation-wide organizations, and enjoying the con¬ 
dom attention oPt^he mass media, have themselve^ in great part 
fr^ed and ehcited the very demands to which they theifresp^^d 

toa demlnH instance, British parties have been su^ect 

demand among certain sections of public opinion, particulirly 
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among wage earners, that they commit themselves to keeping 
down unemployment to a level of i or 2 per cent. This demand of 
“vulgar Keynesianism” arose from various sources. But obviously 
a principal one has been the propaganda (and, when in power, the 
action) of the parties themselves. Similarly, the demand that the 
cost of living be stabilized—particularly strong among groups with 
fixed incomes—has been sharpened and strengthened by the claims 
of both parties that the Government, as inflation continued from 
the late forties into the fifties, had the duty and the means to halt 
the price rise. Hence, when ministers and officials find their efforts 
to manage the economy hemmed in by pressure from these two 
blocs of public opinion, they are confronting what is in no small 
part a consequence of the intense party competition of the past 
decade or two. 

The parallel with the effect of mass advertising upon the de¬ 
mands of consumers in the economy is irresistible. One is tempted 
to say that as great retailing organizations manipulate the opinion 
of their markets, creating the demands of which in economic 
theory they are supposed to be the servants,® so also the massive 
party organizations of Collectivist politics create the opinion which 
in democratic theory they are supposed merely to reflect. Thus 
the popular sovereignty of democratic theory is undermined by 
the same means as is the “consumers sovereignty” of liberal 
economics.'^ But this gloomy view of Collectivist politics neglects 
various factors, not least the role of producers organizations in 
eliciting, and in protecting against party manipulation, the political 
demands of their members. In any case, some degree of manipula¬ 
tion of opinion by parties may be the price paid for a representa- 

® “As a society becomes increasingly affluent,” writes J. K. Galbraith, 
“wants are increasingly created by the process by which they are satis¬ 
fied. . . . Increases in consumption, the counterpart of increases in produc¬ 
tion, act by suggestion or emulation to create wants. Or producers may pro¬ 
ceed actively to create wants through advertising and salesmanship.” The 
Affluent Society (Boston, 1958), p. 158. Galbraith calls this the “dependence 
effect.” 

^ Nigel Nicolson, a Conservative MB. who was denied renominadon by 
his constituency party because of his opposition to the Suez action, ex¬ 
presses great alarm over this tendency. Party managers and candidates, he 
declares, “use all modern means of mass-communication to create a ma» 
mind which does not require to think and therefore ceases to discriminate, 
while the mass media and general education, rather than “discovering, ii^ 
structing and expressing the public’s point-of-view . . . have merely served 
to stamp it out from two huge rounded moulds.” People and Parliameni 
(London, 1958), p. 50. 
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tion of consumer interests. The power of organized producers in 
a modem democracy is readily seen and widely recognized. In¬ 
deed, many fear that, overshadowed by these giants of the Col¬ 
lectivist economy, the consumer group, only poorly organized, or 
perhaps not organized at all, will be unable to bring its interests 
forcefully to the attention of Government. But this view neglects 
the function of the tightly knit, competitive political party. 
Keenly on the scent of votes and pressed sharply by its rival in 

the chase, it probes every neglected thicket in the political land¬ 
scape for its quarry. 

However one may assess the merits, the fact is that not only 
political parties, but indeed the whole vast apparatus of modem 
government and politics has a role in forming the opinion by which 
It is supposed to be governed. In this respect the mixed economy is 
paralleled by the mixed polity. In the era of Collectivist policy, 
we cannot separate the sphere of government from that of the 
production of material goods and services. Neither can we in the 
era of Collectivist poUtics separate the sphere of government from 
that of the formation of public opinion—the sphere of “ideal 
production." As government policy has deeply penetrated the 
economic market place, so also have the massive concentrations 
of contemporary politics invaded the market place of ideas. 


PARTY GOVERNMENT AND GROUP POLITICS 

It is common enough in democratic political systems for com¬ 
peting parties to try to broaden their electoral support by appeals 
to consumer groups. But the process of “bidding” that one Lds 
m Bnt^n s postwar politics depended on a rather special combina¬ 
tion of conditions. Among these conditions were the decline of 

of acceptance of the basic framework 

elector,rh f'" Economy; and the narrow 

electoral balance between the parties that became noticeable as 

was mamfest in the results of elections and public opinion surveys 
diumg the fifties and into the sixties. These Conditions set the stage 
for a competition between the nvo major parties focusinsr on 
group appeals. Insofar as a principal aim of a party is to^win 
power, such a tacuc in such a situation was higMy rational But 
before a party can act rationally in this sense, it i^iust have in a 
high degree, the capacity for unified decision-making. It ’must 
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have some system for considering the situation, deciding and stat¬ 
ing authoritatively what its promises will be, and effectively carry¬ 
ing them out if it wins power in the state. Like the producer group 
that possesses a strong potential for bargaining, the party must 
mobilize and unify its resources for bidding. And in the Collectivist 
period of British politics, just as one can trace the rise of concen¬ 
tration among producers groups, so also one can find a similar tend¬ 
ency to concentration in British parties. 

One result has been the “mass party,” embracing in its member¬ 
ship millions of persons; Labour in 1952 meticulously reported 
a total of 5,849,002 as compared with the Conservative rounded 
estimate of 2,750,000. While the number of dues-paying members 
of the two major parties amounted to over one third of the total 
vote cast in the general election of 1955, the huge majority of 
these numbers were inactive, except to pay the modest dues 
solicited from them and presumably to vote for their party at 
elections. But even if there were on each side thousands rather 
than millions of party activists,® they and the extra-parliamentary 
parties to which they belonged constituted vast and elaborate or¬ 
ganizations extending into virtually every constituency. 

Yet these mass parties had managed in a remarkable degree 
to “speak with one voice.” To an Attlee harassed by Bevanite 
rebels on the backbenches, in the constituencies, and among the 
unions, or to a Macmillan assaulted by Suez rebels under the 
leadership of a Cecil, this assertion may seem painfully laughable. 
It is when we look at the situation in the light of what once pre¬ 
vailed—or what prevails in other parties such as those of the 
United States—that we properly appreciate the degree of co¬ 
hesion achieved. The rise of party unity in parliamentary divisions 
is the most striking exhibit. From the mid-nineteenth century, 
when it had fallen to American levels, party cohesion in Britain 
had steadily risen until in recent decades it was so close to 100 per 
cent that there was no longer any point in measuring it.® In the 
House of Commons were two bodies of freedom-loving Britons, 
chosen in more than six hundred constituencies and subject to 

«R. T. McKenzie has suggested that the total “active” membership of 
the Labour Party is less than 130.000. “Policy Decision in Opposition: A 
Rejoinder.” Political Studies, Vol. V, No. 2 (June, 1957). p. iSzn. Elsewhere 
he has estimated the “policicaUy active” as “a hundred thousand or so m 
each parry.” “Parties. Pressure Groups and the Bntish Pobucal Process, 
Political Quarterly, Vol. XXIX, No. i (January-March, 1958). P- 

® See above, Ch. VI, pp. 184-5, ^h. IX, pp. 257 * 
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influences that ran back to an electorate that was numbered in the 
millions and divided by the complex interests and aspirations of 
an advanced modem society. Yet day after day with a Prussian 
discipline they trooped into the division lobbies at the signals of 
their Whips and in the service of the authoritative decisions of 
their parliamentary parties. We are so famiUar with this fact that 
we are in danger of losing our sense of wonder over them. 

Writing of American parties, Stephen Bailey asks : “On matters 
of national policy, what individual or group speaks with authority 
for each of the national parties?”^ In Britain, on the other hand, 
although the processes differed as greatly between the two parties 
as do the conceptions of Tory and Socialist Democracy, each 
party had means for deciding what it stood for and acting accord¬ 
ingly. Nor was this cohesion in utterance and act confined to Par¬ 
liament. At general elections the party manifesto was accepted and 
supported by all candidates. Labour imposed this obligation by 
stnct rule; the Conservatives were less explicit, but no less de- 
mandmg. And m general the election addresses of candidates 
^thfully reflected the agreed party views, just as the votes of 
M.P.s reflected the decisions of their parties and the actions of 
vjovemments bore out their election pledges. 

These were in short “strong” parties. What were the conse- 
quences for the role of groups in politics? Sometimes it is argued 

pressure groups and that party 
government m the Bnosh style is the enemy of group poLci 

And, to be sure, one can easily see how the ability of I p^artv to 

make a decision binding on its M.P.’s could enable it toehold its 

majonty against some group demand. But if a “strong” party can 

^ ^ cohesive the party is in 

it can bid for group sup- 
onre P'-0"’ises willbe made in its name and, 

to ho^orthem^Th ’ " votes needed 

honor them. The mere structural fact of “strone” parties dni-Q 

not te 1 us what the role of groups will be. Indeed, ^fvTn othe“ 

h^hf f P^ government in the British style can be 

^DDort“or ™ "bidding” for the 

maTor fealrr""" competitive panics is a 

Occasional Paper(NeS^oTk.''°9j‘'^K Fund for the Republic 
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Party Purpose 
and Government Policy 


The role of producer and consumer groups in British politics 
since World War 11 can be abundantly illustrated. There is no 
problem finding examples to show that “bidding” and “bargaining” 
have influenced the policy decisions of parties and Governments. 
It is correct and necessary therefore to speak of the “new group 
politics” whether one is making comparison with the structure of 
power of the British political system in the nineteenth century or 
in the interwar period. But simply to examine the role of groups 
may give the impression that other forces were insignificant and 
that pluralism finally reigned. We need also to consider the role 
of party. 

Party, to be sure, has a role in pluralist theory. As we have just 
observed, a party system including strongly unified parties on 
the British model is quite compatible with a situation in which 
their competition for group support is the major influence on party 
and public policy. In such a situation, and in keeping with plural¬ 
ist theory, the essential purpose of the party is to win and hold 
authority in the state. Guided by this purpose, the “competing 
teams of potential rulers”^ adapt their promises and policies to the 
wishes, overt or latent, of various groups in the society. From 
such interaction of groups with the competing party teams, ac¬ 
cording to the pluralist view, public policy results. 

The theory of party government, however, breaks with plural¬ 
ism by asserting that party policy is influenced not only by cal¬ 
culations flowing from the pursuit of power, but also by distinctive 
party conceptions of the common good. The Labour and Con- 

' R. T. McKenzie, “Parties, Pressure Groups and the British Polidcal 
Process,” Political Quarterly, Vol. XXIX, No. i (January-March, 1958), p. 8. 
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servative parties differed in this respect during the interwar period 
and, indeed, during the whole Socialist Generation. But what was 
the case after the late 1940’s? Did the new group politics lead 
to such a “convergence” of party positions as to eliminate any 
significant difference of purpose? With this question in mind we 
shall look at Conservative social and economic policy in the 1950’s, 
making comparison with the Labour position where appropriate. 


CONVERGENCE OF POLICIES? 


One kind of evidence to help answer this question would be 
evidence of a major discontinuity in social policy after the Con¬ 
servatives took power in 1951. And if we follow the guidance of 
Labour spokesmen, it is in this area that we would expect to find 
important contrasts in the purposes of the two parties. Before the 
Conservatives took office in 1951, Labour spokesmen freely 
prophesied that a Tory victory would lead to a wide attack on 
the Welfare State and a return to the mass unemployment of 
the 1930’$. It is hard to know how seriously to take these campaign 
utterances. But certainly a central thrust of Labour attacks on 
Conservative social policy in the 1950’s was that it was under¬ 
mining the Welfare State and altering the distribution of income 
in favor of the rich as against the poor. In fact, however, through¬ 
out the 1950 s Conservative Governments maintained very much 
the same priorities in social policy that had been established by 
Labour. The pattern of expenditure on the Welfare State and 
the distribution of its burdens through taxation changed hardly at 
all. Moreover, although all incomes were rising, it was not the rich 
who enjoyed exceptional gains in prosperity. 

Be^een 1950 —Labour’s last full year in office—and 1959 ex¬ 
penditure on social services rose steadily. Taking this expenditure 
to consist of current welfare grants to persons and current welfare 
expenditure on goods and services by all public authorities, we 
find the total increasing from 1,537 million pounds in 1950 to 2,184 
nullion pounds in 1955 and 3,171 million pounds in 1959.2 This 
doubling of expenditure under the Conservatives hardly suggests 
an attack on the Welfare State. Since, however, the 1950’s were 


35 and 43, National Income and Expenditure (London, i960). The 
totals of welfare expenditure stated in the text omit housing subsidies, which 
rwe from 72 million pounds in 1950 to 100 million pounds in 195? and 116 

million pounds in 1959 (see Tab. 43). 
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a time of rising national income, partly inflationary and partly 
real, this increase in expenditure could conceivably be compatible 
with a declining role for the social services in the economy as a 
whole. A comparison with personal income, however, shows that 
welfare expenditure remained proportionately steady, if anything, 
increasing slightly. Personal income (before taxes) rose from 
11,041 million pounds in 1950 to 15,729 million pounds in 1955 
and 19,676 million pounds in 1959.® As a percentage of personal 
income, welfare expenditures were 13.9 per cent in both 1950 and 
1955 and had risen to 16. i per cent by 1959.^ 

The expenditure totals cited above comprised many different 
items. To list them will suggest the complexity and variety of 
consumer groups benefiting from the Welfare State. They in¬ 
cluded National Insurance benefits, consisting of retirement 
pensions, widows’ and guardians’ allowances, death grants and 
unemployment, sickness, maternity, injury and disablement bene¬ 
fits. They also included postwar credits, war pensions and service 
grants, non-contributory pensions, public assistance grants, fam¬ 
ily allowances, industrial services for the disabled, and expendi¬ 
ture on education, child care, and the health services.® Under the 
Conservatives there were some changes in the relative amounts 
spent on these items, family allowances, for instance, being pushed 
up more rapidly than other expenditure. But on the whole the 
pattern of expenditure and the flow of benefits to consumers 
groups remained very close to what it had been under Labour. 

All Government expenditure [Enoch Powell then the Financial Secre¬ 
tary to the Treasury, told the Conservative conference of 1958] is a 
payment to somebody. In every branch of Government expenditure 
there is a vested interest. Every form of Government expenditure has 
its devotees and its defenders. . . . The minority whom a limitation of 
expenditure affects, are always more vocal ^an the majority who 
will ultimately benefit. Hence, it comes about that economy is popular 
in the abstract, but has few defenders in the concrete.® 

If we look at the distribution of the tax burden under the 
Conservatives, a similar continuity of priorities appears. To begin 
with, although Conservatives had lamented the heavy burden of 

* I. M. D. Little, “Fiscal Policy,” in G. D. N. Worsick and P. H. Ady, eds.. 
The British Economy in the Nineteen-Fifties (Oxford, 1962), p. 300, Tab. 9. 

* National Income and Expenditure, Tabs. 35, 38, and 43. 

« 1957 CPCR, p. 44. 
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taxation maintained by Labour, total net taxes as a percentage 
of gross national product fell only slightly between 1950 and 
1959. In 1950 the figure was 34.5 per cent; in 1955, 31.6 per cent; 
and in 1959,30.6 per cent.^ After eight years of Conservative rule, 
in short, taxes were still taking more than one third of the national 
product. How was this burden shared among the various social 
strata? Was there, for instance, a regressive shift from direct to 
indirect taxes? With regard to the latter question, again we find 
little change. As percentages of national product, taxes on income 
were 15.5 per cent in 1950, 13.6 per cent in 1955, and 12.6 per 
cent in 1959. Taxes on expenditure also fell a little, the percentages 
being 13.6 per cent in 1950, 13.4 per cent in 1955, and 12.9 per 
cent in 1959.® 

What about the effect on income distribution of Conservative 
changes in income tax and surtax? This is an involved question 
that tends to excite polemical answers. It cannot be adequately 
answered simply by ascertaining whether a person with the same 
income paid more or less tax under the Conservatives than under 
Labour. For one thing, when national income is rising (as in the 
*9505), if there is a progressive income tax, it is likely that 
revenue will rise faster than government expenditure. Hence, a 
failure to change tax rates will be deflationary, and to keep the 
economy on the path of steady growth will require successive 
reductions in tax rates. Moreover, when incomes generally are 
rising, a person who continues to enjoy only the same money 
income is relatively lower in the income scale; hence, unless 
Government is increasing the proportion of personal income 
taken or is changing the scale of progressivity, such a person 
ought to pay a lower tax—and in fact, each person who was 
merely as well off in 1959 as in 1949 did pay less tax. 

For our purposes, the correct question is whether a person 
who has enjoyed an average degree of prosperity pays a higher 
or lower tax. (Or, more precisely, whether a person who was 
in a certain income group at one date and whose income has 
^n by the same extent as the average rise of income per head 
IS paying a higher or lower tax at a later date.) On this basis 
I. M. D. Little has calculated the effect of income tax and surtax 
in 1959 compared with 1949. At every level of “equivalent” 
income he finds only slight differences in the tax burden at the 

’ Utde, op. ciV., p. 295, Tab. 5. » ibid. 
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end as compared with the beginning of the decade. The Con¬ 
servatives did reduce a little the average proportion of direct tax 
collected, and these minor concessions mainly benefited persons 
with 1959 incomes ranging from 1,000 to 3,000, while income 
groups above or below this range paid the same or a little more. 
In general, however, the curves of effective tax rates on “equiv¬ 
alent” earned incomes in the two years were very much the 
same.® 

The structure of taxation and the pattern of social service 
expenditure, to be sure, are not the only elements of Government 
policy that may affect the distribution of income. It is conceivable 
that the Conservatives might have maintained the priorities of 
Labour in these fields of social policy, while bringing about by 
their changes in economic policy (for instance, their greater 
reliance on market forces) a significant shift in pre-tax incomes 
in favor of the well-to-do. This, however, was emphatically not 
the case. Between 1949 and 1959 those who started off higher 
in the income scale gained much less than those who started off 
lower down. The average increase in personal income before 
tax was 80 per cent. Income receivers in the ist and 5th per¬ 
centiles, however, enjoyed an increase in pre-tax income of only 
47 per cent and 63 per cent respectively, while pre-tax incomes 
of those in the 20th and 50th percentiles rose by 90 per cent and 
100 per cent respectively.^ Lack of statistics makes it much harder 
to estimate what happened to those below the median—i.e., the 
50th percentile—but it appears that, although they probably 
increased their incomes by slightly more than the average amount, 
they did less well than those fairly close to the median.® 

For the student of the politics of the Welfare State there is a 
related point worth noting. The 1959 pre-tax incomes of the 
20th and 50th percentiles, where the most rapid increase took 
place, were ^(^815 and ;^522 respectively. In this range were also 
found many of those “better skilled industrial workers” whom 
the Conservatives, according to Anthony Eden, were particularly 

^Wid.y pp. 279-81. 

^Ibid.y pp. 285-7 and Tab. 8. . tt • a 

^Ibid., p. 285, n. 2. For confirmadon see also comment by umng on a 
paper by Professor H. F. LydaU, “The Long-Term Trend in the Dismb^on 
of Size Incomes,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Ser. A, K. , 
Vol. CXXII (1959). PP- 42-3- 
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anxious to attract to their cause.^ This is not to say that the 
Conservatives deliberately initiated and brought about this greater 
relative increase among the lower income groups. As Professor 
LydalJ has shown, that development was part of a long-term 
trend that had set in during World War II and continued under 
both Labour and the Conservatives.^ We can only say that the 
Conservative leadership did not effectively offset this trend and 
that, judged from the viewpoint of their electoral calculations, 
it need not have appeared objectionable to them. 

Between the social priorities of Labour and Conservative Gov¬ 
ernments, there were differences, to be sure. The Conservatives, 
for instance, virtually abolished food subsidies, but then they 
devoted relatively more funds to family allowances. When we 
make an overall assessment, however, it is the massive continuity 
that stands out. Moreover, so far as one can judge by the evi¬ 
dence already cited, it is plausible to hold that the shaping 
influences responsible for this continuity were those of group 
politics. The explanation might be put in the following terms : 
because of the growing national income and, during their earlv 
years, a favorable turn in the terms of trade, Conservative Gov¬ 
ernments were able to mitigate rapidly the austerity that had 
been associated with Labour's rule. At the same time, they main¬ 
tained the Welfare State whose popularity with voters had been 
shown in the 1940’s and to which the party had adapted while 
in Opposition, and as more resources became available, increased 
the flow of grants, goods, and services to the many beneficiary 
groups. In short, a comparison of the effects of Labour and 
Conservative social policy suggests that the will to power of the 
Conservative “team” plus the wishes and demands of these con¬ 
sumer groups provide the elements of a sufficient explanation of 
the course of Government action in the 1950’s. 


To tiy to locate the “differential” between the two parties by 
comparing what the Conservatives did with what Labour had 
prmously done keeps our inquiry on the firm ground of actual 
performance. It does not, however, answer the question of what 

*At the time of the general election of xoco the average male manual 
worker w^ earning £ 13 3s. per week. On the basis of a 50-week work-year 

* Lydall, op. cit.; see above p. 356, n. 2. 
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Labour would have done if it had held office at the later date. 
This is a hard question—although it is one that confronts every 
voter when he chooses between the parties at election time. Even 
in the British context, where the conditions of responsible party 
government greatly reduce the gap between the promises of a 
party in opposition and its performance in office, we cannot 
answer it with certainty. We can, however, make a reasonable 
effort by examining in more detail the course of Conservative 
policy in the critical period 1955-58, estimating the probabilities 
of Labour action on the basis of both its proposals at the time and 
its previous performance when in office. The focus of our atten¬ 
tion will be on economic policy, but since economic policy and 
social policy are not two separate compartments of Government 
action, we shall also have the opportunity to observe possible 
differences in social priorities. 

In the history of Conservative-Labour rivalry throughout the 
Socialist Generation, economic policy had stood at the center of 
their declared differences : briefly and on the plane of cliches, 
“private property and free enterprise” versus “common ownership 
and planning.” In the 1950’s Conservative denationalization of 
iron and steel and of road haulage were important changes of 
policy in this sphere; Labour’s commitment to reverse these 
reversals was just about as convincing as the promises of an Op¬ 
position can be. The Conservatives also speeded up the proc^ 
of dismantling physical controls begun under Labour and ex¬ 
pensed with some, such as controls on building and imports, which 
Labour almost certainly would have retained. Their break with 
“cheap money” and use of monetary policy was another departure. 

Yet the continuity in the methods of economic management 
was one of the most remarked features of “Butskellism.” ]\ist as 
under Cripps and Gaitskell, the budget remained the main instru¬ 
ment for managing the economy. Thus, the Treasury could assure 
the RadcUffe Committee in 1959 that the “main reliance for the 
regulation of the pattern and total of effective demand has at 
least since 1948 been on fiscal measures, monetary measures being 
regarded as having only a supporting role.”® ^^d while 
servative Chancellors did not use income tax in their penodic 
attacks on excessive demand—a failure for which economists have 

“ Committee on the Working of the Monetary System, Report. Cmd. 827 
(London, H.MS.O., i959)t p. 184. 
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criticized them®—it should be remembered that neither Dalton 

nor Cripps had raised income rax or surtax in their disinflationary 

efforts of 1947 and 1948. The political unpopularity of such 

increases, one may suggest, is so great that given the order of 

magnitude and scale of progressivity of the tax structure in 

recent decades, they are not likely to be made except in time of 

although the Consen^atives did not resort to 

building and import controls in the middle 1950’s, their use of 

controls over hire-purchase and over bank advances was so specific 

as to arouse severe criticism among the doctrinaire neo-liberals 
of the time. 


the crisis and the alternatives 

Rather than trying to locate a distinctively Conservative ap- 

fdenHfv"" ‘>!0-liberalism” of the early 1950’s, we can 

entify a much more informative contrast in party policy if we 

will examine how the Conservatives attempted to deal with the 

that broke over ^e British economy in 1955. The immediate 

WmS- ® balance of payments 

the gX respLsible! 

the Government, beginning with Butler’s autumn budget of Octo- 

reduee steps to 

was on'^^nv'r^r As in ,947 the main attack 

WM on investment, public and private, but other steps also 

present analysis, the central 

egotiate a b^gain for wage-price restraint with organized labor 
and orgamzed business. ’When this attemnt failed Th. n 

wU th°'^’^ unmistakably turned to a new pou’cy for d°eIuTg 
of I9?6*a'nd^th’"‘^' actions, the attempted bargain 

a set of nrin ? '957-58. Conservatism revealed 

trast with those“f Laiio “ "'f T economic, that distinctly con- 
Laborr h,d ^ ’ "'''ether we compare them with what 

fn the i;;oV“"' “ ‘‘ P-Posing 

While the Government believed that excessive demand was one 

•For instance, I. M. D. Uttle, op. ci,., pp. ,73-8. 
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cause of rising prices, it also believed that rising wages were 
also very much responsible. For dealing with this aspect of the 
problem, it saw essentially nvo alternatives. One was a policy of 
deflation carried to the point at which unemployment would limit 
effective wage claims by “removing pressure on the labour 
market.”^ Such action would mean a break with the “full em¬ 
ployment” commitment that Conservatives had honored in word 
and deed. In the eyes of Prime Minister Eden, this alternative 
was “politically not tolerable.”® 

The other alternative was some kind of agreement with 
organized labor and organized business—above all, with organ¬ 
ized labor. For this Tory Government, that was not an absurd 
hope. From the time they assumed office, the Conservatives had 
taken the utmost care to cultivate good relations with the unions. 
Close contacts were maintained—indeed, trade unionists were 
appointed to consultative committees more freely than under 
Labour.® Churchill, moreover, was “determined” that “there 
should be no industrial strikes during his period as Prime Min¬ 
ister.” “Inspired by Mr. Churchill and executed by Sir Walter 
Monckton,” the resulting policy of “compromise on wage 
claims,” Lord Woolton goes on to recall in a melancholy tone, 
was the principal force along with heavy public and private 
spending that let loose the forces of inflation.‘ Wage claims, 
wage rates, and wage earnings rose buoyantly during the early 
1950’s. And while from time to time the Government asked in 
vain for restraint, not only did it not interfere with this upward 
movement on the wages front, but on critical occasions it took 
action to help the workers win their demands. Of the Govern¬ 
ment’s intervention on behalf of the railway workers in 1953 
and 1955, for instance, B. C. Roberts writes ; 


Twice the Transport Commission was thus compelled by the Gov¬ 
ernment to settle claims at levels that would have led any private 
enterprise to go out of business. In each case the setdement estab¬ 
lished a pattern which was followed by other industries.* 

^ Prime Minister Eden in a minute to Harold Macmillan, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in April 1956. Quoted in The Memoirs of Anthony Eden. 
Full Circle (Boston, i960), pp. 362-3. 


« Ibid. 

" V. L. Allen, Trade Unions and The Government (London, i960), p. 304* 
* The Mernoirs of the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Woolton, 2nd ed. (London, 
1959), pp. 379-80. 

^National Wages Policy in War and Peace (London, 1958), p. i55‘ 
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■ j Council, to be sure, had not won acceptance of 

Its budget proposals, as year after year it urged the Government 
to increase subsidies, lower purchase tax on essential items, and 
raiM taxauon on distributed profits ^ Neither, however, had organ- 
^ed business had great success in influencing Government policy. 
Ihe F.B.I.S basic contention that the total of Government ex¬ 
penditure should be reduced had failed to halt the steady upward 
trend and m consequence the load of taxation still remaiA^ed in 
nl The history of a more specific 

Tltw^nr generous depreA^Ution 

calcX^H “ permitted businesses to 

calculate depreciation only on the basis of historical cost, but the 

conunuous inflation of recent years meant that the actual re- 

d assets was much greater. Combined 
with the ve^ high rates of tax on profits, the Federation argued 

the effect of inflation had been to make depreciation aUowances 
SofLpit'ar" in the running 

ne^^ded'’r ■" '949 that it had 

persuaded Cnpps to increase the “initial allowances" from 20 

Sie P"" tegard this device as meeting 

the problem since these allowances, which were in effect interest? 

free loans concerned only new capital expenditure and did not 
to urge^te ca?"’f “'"'r'’/ ‘'^Pteciation allowances.’ It continued 

by tJ Asso^^t^n ofC^^era^fco^ita"^ 

advocacf of the strenuous 


dunTgMrS 

f ^2 St - 

^Ibid., p. 151. 

the RtpmTlhe\Tu^rTjckTcJZZ‘^%Z Conm.ent on 

tries (February, 1952),7 8 Conmmtee. Federauon of British Indus- 

Vol.®iv^S"(F:Jtr^rt”5T. t 

Computation of Trading Profits for Taxation Purposes, p. 7. 
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The Conservative Government, however, did not respond favor¬ 
ably, and in 1955 a Royal Commission concluded that capital 
had not been eroded by inflation and that allowances between 
1948 and 1954 had been greater than depreciation and replacement 
costs.® By then, however, the Government had introduced a 
radically new measure, the “investment allowance,” which was 
in effect a subsidy to new investment. This measure was perhaps 
the most important example in the 1950’s of the deliberate use 
of fiscal policy to further a specific end of economic policy.® 
Like the initial allowance, the investment allowance was designed 
not to deal with the alleged problem of capital erosion, but rather 
to promote expansion and modernization. The idea for it had cer¬ 
tainly not originated with the which indeed received it 

coolly, as did the Royal Commission.^ The source, it has been 
said, was “some Treasury economist.”^ We should note, however, 
the similarity with a proposal urged for some years by the T.U.C. 
that the Government encourage investment in essential industry 
by discriminatory depreciation allowances.® 

THE ATTEMPTED BARGAIN AND THE 

NEW PRIORITIES 

Against this background of its relations with organized labor 
and organized business, the Government, now headed by Eden, 
approached both sides of industry in the latter part of 1955* Its 
main drive for a “pact,” however, was launched early in 1956 and 
continued into the summer. 

Publicly, the Government hoped for a reduction in prices. 
Realistically, it did not expect to get more than agreements that 
would lead to “restraint in making wage claims and in fixing 
margins of profits.”^ In order to get such concessions from labor 
and capital, what would the Government offer? Eden himself 
wished to use the budget to make some reduction in the cost 
of living. He disliked the purchase tax increases and urged 
changes, such as a reduction in the beer duty. But neither the 
October nor the April budgets reflected these suggestions. The 
principal direct contribution that the Government was ready to 

®See Economist, July 11, 1955, p. 915, and July a, i 955 * P* S 3 ‘ 

® See Worswick and Ady, op. cit., p. 248. 

^Economist, June 11, 1955, p- 915- ®Roberts, op. ctt., p. 151. 

2 Worswick and Ady, op. cit., p. 2480. * Eden, op. cit., pp. 360-2. 
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make consisted of its action to restrain spending, both public 
and private. Ultimately it also inter\'ened to hold prices in the 
nationalized industries. Otherwise, the role it attempted was that 
of ^vinning wage restraint from the unions in e.xchange for price 
and profits restraint by business. In the latter effort it achieved 
no small success, but only on conditions that ruled out a bar¬ 
gain with the unions. 

In their response to the Government’s appeal for restraint, the 
initial response of both sides of industry was curiously si milar . 
One might well have e.xpected these two old antagonists of the 
industrial scene to put the blame on one another, the unions find¬ 
ing the source of inflation in “administered prices" serving exces¬ 
sive profits, while management held organized labor responsible 
for wage-push inflation. In fact, both blamed the Government, 
but for opposite reasons. “Too often,” the General Council said 
in a memorandum to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in February 
195*51 the responsibility for avoiding an income-prices spiral is 
put on to trade unions and employers.’’^ Stating that “it is neces¬ 
sary to inquire more deeply into the causes of wage claims," 
the General Council then put the blame on the Government’s 
dismantling of the machinery' of control and planning and on its 
measures for redistribution of income. Under the latter heading. 
It referred to acts of “deliberate Budget policy" resulting in a 
nse m the cost of food and other necessities, mentioning specifi¬ 
cally the purchase tax increases and the February cuts in food 
subsidies. Taking a positive line, the General Council then sug- 
psted that the April Budget “should make its contribution towards 
lowering the prices of necessities wherever possible”—a clear 
hint for the restoration of food subsidies—and could further help 
people m the lower ranges of income” bv raising the income tax 
exempuon limit and increasing child allowances. 

Reporting on their conversations with the Government at about 
he same time, the Federation of British Industries likewise ob- 
served that its spokesmen “emphasized once again to the Prime 
• colleagues that the cure of inflation lay primarily 

m H. M. Government’s hands." In the view of the F.B.I., however 
tne heart of the economy’s problem” was “the high level of public 

A- entailing a corresponding high level of taxation and 
resultant distortion of the economy.’’^ In consequence, “a sub- 


® T.U.C. Report 1956, p. 262. 


Report 1956, p. 3. 
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standal reduction of Government expenditures in all forms would 
be the biggest single contribution they could make” toward 
curbing inflation. This was, according to the the first of the 

“two overriding factors” that governed “the ability of industry to 
respond” to the Government’s appeal. A second was “the need for 
the policies and actions of the nationalized industries to coincide 
with those sought from private industry.” 

The two peak organizations of producers had presented their 
diametrically opposed conditions for a bargain, and in its April 
budget the Government made its choice. Food subsidies were not 
extended; on the contrary, the remaining subsidy on bread was 
eliminated. Minor increases were made in family allowances, but 
the tobacco tax was also raised. The only important income tax 
relief went not to industrial workers, but to self-employed persons 
purchasing retirement annuities. As for profits, the taxes on un¬ 
distributed and distributed profits were raised slightly. Econom¬ 
ically, it was a “neutral” budget, involving no change in total 
revenue, but slight changes within the total, mainly as incentives 
to save. An important step was taken, however, when the Chan¬ 
cellor pledged a further reduction of 100 million pounds in 
Government expenditure. 

The General Council’s reaction was sharply negative: the 
budget “should have been used to make a contribution towards 
lowering the prices of necessities.”^ This did not mean, however, 
that organized business was yet ready for an agreement. Late in 
June the Chancellor announced cuts totaling 76 million pounds 
toward fulfilling his promise of a 100 million-pound reduction in 
Government expenditure. These were to be achieved by changes 
that included running down defense stocks and increasing charges 
for school meals.® About the same time the second of the “two 
overriding factors” governing “industry’s ability to respond was 
dealt with when the boards of the nationalized industries an¬ 
nounced that, subject to various provisos, prices of their goods and 
services would be held steady for a substantia! period. At t at 
stage it appeared to the F.B.I.,” continues its report, that the time 
had come when private industry could and should play a like part, 
and jointly with the British Employers Confederation, the Aso- 
ciation of British Chambers of Commerce and the National Union 
of Manufacturers, the Federation urged upon industry the wisdom 
and desirability of exercising restraint in price pohcy —even 

’T.U.C. Report 1956. p. 264. ^Economist, June 30. 1956. P- < 259 - 
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though this meant that “an exceptional risk” to profits must be 
accepted.® Xhe statement was issued to the press on July nth, at 
which time the B.E.C. also called for wage restraint as part of the 
common effort to hold down costs and prices. 

The Government hoped for a cooperative response from the 
trade unions.^ But although it continued its discussions with them 
during the following weeks, the hoped-for response was not forth¬ 
coming and at the Trade Union Congress in early September a 
rwoluGon rejecting wage restraint was passed “with a great roar 
of approval.”^ The Government’s attempt to negotiate an agree¬ 
ment with the unions had proved to be a total failure. In the fol¬ 
lowing months, weekly wage rates continued their rapid rise 

hrom loom January, the index rose to io6 in December 1956, and 
to 112 in December 1957.® 


Perhaps no Government, Labour or Conservative, could have 
made an offer that would have induced the unions to accept wage 
r«traint. Our question, however, is to compare Conservative ac- 
don with what the evidence suggests that Labour would have been 
ready to do. The Conservatives, we may note, did achieve a “price 
plateau. Between July , 7th and September 18th the retail price 
index rose only one tenth of a point. Indeed, between April and 
beptember there was a slight decline. It is impossible to say exactly 

anTh*'' “cooperation” of organized business 

^d how f^ to other factors, including the Government’s re- 

occurred between two periods of fairly steadily rising prices. 

then in mTn February and April and 

whnll ^d-October resumed their climb.‘ Similarly, in the case of 

a plitMu steady, there was 

a plateau, the indices for such classic “administered price" in- 

vim?n" “ ‘T chemicals, for instance, showing 

vi^aUy no change during the summer months.® ® 

The behavior of prices during the critical period, in short, is 

statement issued to the press, July tath 
see also F.B.I. Review (August, 1956), p. 18. ^ 

, Register, 1956, p. 47. 

(Undt,'AAl",58r“ Statisdeal Office 

Tab. 15s, Monthly Digest of Statistics, op. cit. ' 
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consistent with the hypothesis that business firms on a wide front 
voluntarily followed the advice of their peak organizations. Al¬ 
though for a much shorter period, organized business in the 
summer of 1956 showed as great a capacity for unified decision¬ 
making and action as organized labor had shown under the wage- 
restraint bargain negotiated by Cripps. Nor, it may be added, 
was 1956 a year of soaring profits. On the contrary, net trading 
profits of companies showed a slight decline after several years of 
increase, while wages and salaries in all areas rose substantially, as 
did wages in manufacturing industry alone.® 

What the Government would not do, however, was to respond 
wholeheartedly to the unions* suggestions for welfare and tax 
concessions.'^ Far from increasing subsidies, it proceeded to reduce 
those that remained on housing, bread and milk, and school meals. 
As a result, the price plateau, while impressive, was not backed up 
by the kind of assurance of Government action to hold down the 
price of necessities and protect the material well-being of or¬ 
ganized workers that the unions might reasonably have expected 
to get from a Labour Government. From the autumn budget of 
1955, criticism of this aspect of Conservative policy was one of the 
two main prongs of the Labour Party’s attack on the Government. 
The first was on the Government’s “doctrinaire” attachment to 
free enterprise and its refusal to use controls, especially building 
licensing and import controls.® The second was on the inequity of 
its social policy—“the sacrifice of social justice to self-interest”® 
—which raised the cost of necessities, especially food, and there¬ 
fore stimulated wage demands.^ It is relevant to recall that in 1949 
Cripps, although deeply committed to the program of fiscal 
disinflation, had allowed food subsidies, already standing at 400 

®Tab. 16 and 17, National Income and Expenditure, 1963. 

^ These suggestions were not made for the first time in 1955 and I95<5. 
As Roberts notes, the T.U.C. had from 1951 “urged the Government to 
reduce the cost of living by increasing subsidies and reducing purchase 
tax on consumer essentials,” op. cit., p. 151. 

®See, for instance, Harold Wilson, 545 H.C. Deb. 544 (28 October X 955 '> 
Herbert Morrison, 545 H.C. Deb. 698 (31 October 1955); Harold Wilsonj5^ 
H.C. Deb. 74 (4 February 1956); Douglas Jay and Hugh Gaitskell, 549 H.L. 
Deb. 208 and 319 (21 February 1956}. 

® 1956 LPCR, P. 56. , t. 

^See, for instance, Hugh Gaitskell, 545 H.C. Deb. 404-5 (27 Octob^ 
1955); Douglas Jay and Hugh Gaitskell, 549 H.C. Deb. 206 and 358 (21 Feb¬ 
ruary 1956); Harold Wilson, 551 H.C. Deb. 1029 (18 April 1956). 
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million pounds, to rise to 485 million pounds in order to hold down 
food prices and preserve the wage-restraint bargain of the previous 
year. I do not mean that the Conser\'atives ought to have promised 
to do precisely the same. I mention the comparison only to illus¬ 
trate the kind of assurance the unions might have expected to get 
from a Labour Government but which the Conservatives would 
not and did not give them. 

Organized labor, to be sure, was only one of the great producer 
groups with whom the Government was trying to arrive at an 
agreement. Commitments to welfare expenditure of a kind and 
magnitude sufficient to satisfy the unions would very probably 
have wrecked the Government’s chances of negotiating a bargain 
with orgamzed business. The F.B.I. had enjoyed only modest 
success in its lobbying efforts of the previous few years and now, 
put in a position where its cooperation as an organized producer 
group was necessary for the execution of the Government’s plans. 
It used its new-found leverage to obtain concessions. In¬ 

creased food subsidies would hardly have hastened the announce¬ 
ment of July 12th. Admittedly, then, the Government’s choice W'as 
not easy. The point is that it was a choice, and a distinctively 
oifierent one, from what Labour would have made. 


The Deflationary Alternative 

Given this choice and the subsequent failure of a wage-restraint 
^gain, a second and more ostensible choice in policy followed. 

nat choice consisted in a turn to the alternative that Eden had 
^ e out as politically not tolerable,” namely, a policy of de- 
itLv*' severe enough to create a level of unemployment that would 

claims. Throughout its negotiations of 1955 and 1956 
mp h^d maintained its commitment to “full employ- 

unH special sense which the expression had come to have 

ovpr*^ which meant that an unemployment rate much 

cent was a signal for remedial action. Echoing 
words in the manifesto of 1950, one could still regard 
JJ^^'^enance of full employment as the first aim of a Con- 

Sometime in ,957-it would seem toward 

was oivP priorities shifted and price stabiUty 

gi en the highest place, even at the expense of a level of unem- 
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ployment substantially greater than that tolerated by either 
Labour or the Conservatives during the previous decade. 

The course of events needs to be only briefly sketched. From 
late 1956 the restrictive policy was slightly relaxed and Thomey- 
croft’s budget of April 1957 gave only a “mild stimulus” to con¬ 
sumption^ in the form of tax reliefs totaling 98 million pounds. 
Wages, however, continued upward. In the late spring, again 
sounding the inflationary alarm, the Chancellor renewed certain 
restrictive measures, and during the summer gave instructions that 
“a study should be made in the Treasury of the possibility of 
bringing about a measure of deflation in the economy.”® A severe 
attack on sterling precipitated action in the form of a bank rate of 
7 per cent, a “request” to the banks to hold advances to the average 
level of the preceding year, and further reductions in the public 
investment programs. The Government was determined to beat 
inflation, the Chancellor told the House. And, he added, “it is clear 
that we must sacrifice other ends of policy to secure that aim.”* 
Unemployment, whose rise had been checked slightly in the 
spring, again began to climb in late summer and continued upward 
for the next year and a half. 

In February the Cohen Council, which had been appointed to 
study prices, productivity, and the level of incomes reported this 
development with equanimity. Noting that unemployment had 
risen to 1.8 per cent in the previous month, it observed that “no 
one should be surprised or shocked if it proves necessary that it 
should go somewhat further.”® About the same time, a new Chan¬ 
cellor, Heathcoat Amory, again affirmed that to strengthen the 
pound and to achieve price stability were “the dominating aims 
of the Government s economic policies and nothing whatever will 
take precedence over them.”® In May unemployment in Britain 
reached 448,000, or 2.1 per cent of the work force.^ In 1953* 
will be recalled, a substantially smaller figure had called forth 
remedial action by the Chancellor. But Heathcoat Amory’s budget 
of April 1958 made no significant concessions to expansion and in 

2 Worswick and Ady, op. cit., p. 48. 

’ Bank Rate Tribunal, Proceedings with Minutes of Evidence (London, 
1958)1 Q‘ 10570 (Sir Roger Makins, Joint Permanent Secretary or the 
Treasury). 

*575 H.C. Deb. 47 (29 October 1957). , 

® Council on Prices, Productivity and Incomes. First Report (London, 

H.M.S.O., 1958), para. 135. 

® Quoted in Econornist, January ii, 1958, p. 89. 

’Tab. 29, Monthly Digest of Statistics (June, 1959)* 
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his speech he deliberately recognized that unemployment might 
well increase still further.® 

It did. Rising to 621,000 in January 1959, the unemployment 
rate at that time reached 2.8 per cent of the total work force, the 
highest figure since the war.® The rise in unemployment was 
paralleled by a declining demand for labor, the number of unfilled 
vacancies falling from 380,000 in March 1956 to 181,000 in March 
1959.^ At the same time, the index of weekly wage rates, while it 
continued to mount, slacked off substantially in comparison with 
its previous steep climb. In 1956 it had risen seven points; in 1958 
It rose only four.^ At the end of the lauer year, the Econ&mist 
could approvingly comment that although December was tradi- 
uonally the month when the unions pushed forward their most 
favored claims, in this December, with only a few exceptions, “all 
IS quiet on the wages front.”® Wholesale prices were also subdued. 
Ihe index of manufactured products, which had risen sharply 
in 1956, leveled off in 1957 and from January 1958 to January 19^9 
rose by less than one point.^ ^ 


The shift of priorities in Conservative economic policy, it hardly 
need be said, was no revolution. Toleration of a 2.8 per cent rate 
of unemployment was not a major attack on welfarism. Compared 
with Amencan experience or with the expectations of Keynesians 
unng the war, it could be considered an index of a most satis¬ 
factory condition of full employment. Moreover, the deflationary 
policy of 1957-58 was not permitted to trench on Conservative 
pnorm« for the social services. This was in essence the issue over 

voWeH ‘ '95 8- The amount in- 

Thom vast—some 50 million pounds. But adherence to 

Thomeycroft s proposals—which he called a matter of “principle” 

spent actually 

spent m the previous year could, as R. A. Butler said at the time^ 

weRarerT-'t,'“ fe'v days, policies in social 
wdfare to which some of us have devoted our lives.”® 

ut the character of the choices in economic and social policy 

^^^onomist April 19, 1958, p. 189. 

^Ibid.l Tab.',6.. 

’December 27. 1958, p. ,,40. 

^ Tab. M^thly Digest of Statistics (June, iocq) 

Speech to his constituents the dav after TK^ r • 

Quoted m Worswick and Ady, op. c/r.^p. j8. resignation. 
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made by Conservative Governments between 1956 and 1958 is 
quite clear. And while we may wish to say that the differences 
from what Labour would have done are only marginal, it cannot 
be denied that these differences are distinctive and reflect con¬ 
trasting conceptions of the common good. With a touch of melo¬ 
drama, Andrew Shonfield wrote that in 1957 the Conservative 
Party “had reverted (it is to be hoped temporarily) to the worship 
of its primitive idols.” The objectives of the new policy, in his 
view, were not economic, but rather social: “stability was an 
end in itself, the condition for an orderly society with a hierarchy 
of relationships that were comfortable and fixed.”® 

CLASS AND CONSERVATISM 

In examining these episodes of Conservative decision-making, 
we have considered the action of two elements : on the one hand, 
the action of organized producers, specifically labor and business, 
and on the other, the action of the Government or, in political 
terms, the Conservative leadership. While we have detected a dis¬ 
tinctive party purpose in Conservative decisions, we have not, how¬ 
ever, looked at the role of the party apart from its leadership. What 
was that role? To what extent was the leadership affected by the 
action of their backbenchers in Parliament and of the party in 
the country? This question not only rises out of our concern with 
the distribution of power in the party. It is also suggested by the 
Socialist interpretation of Conservatism. For if the Conservative 
Party is in some sense the party of the middle and upper classw, 
one might well expect its party organization to function as a main 
channel by which these classes brought influence to bear on the 

policy decisions of the leadership. 

That Conservative backbenchers in Parliament and active mem¬ 
bers in the country are overwhelmingly from the middle and 
upper classes is too obvious to be greatly strengthened by quanti¬ 
tative study. One needs only to visit a party conference and spend 
some time in the Visitors’ Gallery in the House, observing man¬ 
ners, dress, and accent. A rudimentary knowledge of English social 
differences will suffice to make plain the “class character” of Con¬ 
servatism. The contrast with Labour delegates and M.P.’s, although 
they are by no means exclusively working class, only heightens the 

impression. 

« British Economic Policy Since the IVar , rev. ed. (London, 1959), ?• 248- 
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The Party Conference 

There they were, wrote the Econoywst of the Conservative 
conference of 1957, “—the c!erg\-nian’s wife, the small employer, 
the retired ser\’ice officer, the county lady—the softly respectable 
representatives of suburban and rural but not industrial England. 
The middle classes, they said and cheered themselves as they said it, 
are the backbone of the nation. . . In the postwar period a good 
three quarters of what the public opinion analysts call the mtddle 
classes voted Conser\'ative.® And while constituency parties mi^ht 
occasionally have a baronet (more likely his lady) amont^ their 
active workers, it was from this middle stratum that they typically 
drew their officers and the “representatives” they sent to the 
annual conferences. Among the latter, industrial Britain was not en¬ 
tirely without a voice. A sprinkling of working-class accents was 
present, thanks in part to the strenuous efforts o"f the Trade Union 
section of the parw organization. Noticeably absent, however, 
were top people” from the ranks of employers and manasrers. At 
the Labour Party conference, the leaders of the major organized 
producers interest aligned w ith the part)*, the trade unions, were 
a conspicuous and often dominating element. But although the 
leaders of finance, industry, and commerce are no less partisan in 
their poliDcal preferences,® they played virtually no part in the 
public gatherings of the Consenative organization. \\ calthv men 
snil w’ere a major source of party funds^ and noblemen still 
adorned the conference platforms, but the main body of the four 

thousand or so delegates on the floor was no more than solid 
middle class. 

Because of this peculiarit\' of its composition, the Conservative 
conference, even if it were permitted by the parn- statutes, could 

^October 19, 1957. p. ,957. 

Dr Alik compiled bv 

1^0^ c section.- consistinK of 

140,000 sole propnetOR and 180.000 directors, general managers an.I 

G«yn, Dcnwcracy and ,he Cos, of Poli.ics in BrUain (London, 'gi-) pp.' 
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not seriously advance a claim to a role in party policy-making 
comparable to that asserted by the Labour Party conference. As 
representatives of the party workers in the constituencies, how¬ 
ever, delegates did have a claim on the party leaders. Moreover, 
they could also warn of the grievances felt by the millions of 
middle-class voters whom the delegates resembled in occupation, 
social status, and outlook. In short, the potential for a “middle 
class revolt” was present, and between 1955 and 1958 there was 


reason to think it might materialize. 

In the latter months of 1955, after the “credit squeeze” had been 
inaugurated, the Conser\'atives’ popularity, as measured by the 
Gallup Poll, fell below that of Labour, where it stayed until it 
began an unsteady recovery in the latter part of 1958.^ By-elections 
conformed to this trend, showing a sharp swing away from the 
Conservatives.^ Various patterns of voting behavior accounted for 
these reverses, but beginning with the Tonbridge by-election of 
June 1956, when the Conservative majority fell by some nine 
thousand votes in a strongly Conservative suburban constituency, 
the major reason was clearly large-scale abstentions. Many ob¬ 
servers took these abstentions to be the expression of mounting dis¬ 
content among the middle classes—“the Government’s naturally 
most loyal supporters,” in the words of the Economist.* And such 
^\•as the warning lesson drawn from them by many delegates as 
they assailed the Government with increasing sharpness at the 

conferences of 1955, 1956, and 1957. 

The rhetoric of these utterances matched, for class consciousness 
and class antagonism, any of the more extravagant outbursts by 
champions of the working class at Labour conferences. The 
Roman Empire had fallen, one lady delegate reminded the con¬ 
ference, because the middle classes were “crushed out.”^ , 
she continued, “remember what Viscount Hailsham said last 
Saturday night, that Christian culture was brought into this 
country by St. Augustine and St. Columba and should be the 
foundation of our national life. And how are we going to carry on 
that Christian culture if you are to strangle the middle classes—the 

creative artists?” 


2 Butler and Rose, op. cit., p. 40. 

2 Ibid., Appendix 6. 

*June 16, 1956, P- >077- . 

® This and the following quotations are taken trom 

the Conservative conferences of 1955, 1956, and 1957. 
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The theme was developed by many speakers. The middle classes 
—the “harassed middle classes’’—were the “backbone" of the 
country, “the guardians of this country’s culture." Their virtues 
were to be “thrifty,” “hard-working,” “responsible,” and yet “their 
standards of living have plummeted down over the past 15 years.” 
In contrast, “a lot of our working people" have shown a “lack of 
responsibiht)'” and through the power of their trade unions have 
been able to “repeatedly blackmail and coerce their employers into 
granting wage increases.” Hence, “the root cause of inflation and 
the rising cost of living is rising wages with no rise in produc¬ 
tivity. I wonder,” mused a delegate, “can it be that we are 
slowly reverting to the law of the jungle where might is right and 
here the one who snarls the loudest collars the choicest pickings? 

or that, to me seems to be the precise object of some of our trade 
umon leaders. 

nhfpr." unions and working people were the principal 

aslinst “thoT''^' -1"’ 1“"’® also direct^ed 

dfa ^rhe ™ fhe management side who 

taxable allowances. It was not the grievances of manaeers and 
executives or of big business that were voiced at these conferences 

^"’P'oyees, the smaller barristers’ 

of “thrfi 7- ‘‘"‘I • • • workers- and especially 

of the fixed income group," such as “old age pensioners retired 

civil servants retired bank officials, retired focal gov;Zent 

in thU senw pensioners.” Understanding the term 

the 1 'hat “unless something is done for 

he middle classes they will abstain at the next general election and 
that will be a very bad day's work for us.” ^ 

middle-class discontent, which can be traced not 
y m the speeches at conference, but also in resolutions submitted 
by consotuency associations, rose sharply in ig„ pelted Z 

^elft Mhad*^subsided’ifid it have 
atrr r influence on Government policy.^ Specifically can we 

ffirtrfd" 'he Government's reluctance t’o accept 

the trade unions terms for a wage-restraint bTrcrims tu ^ 
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resolution urging the Government to do no more than pursue “a 
realistic economic policy which will stabilise the cost of Uving and 
also of wages” failed to win a majority.® 

Although conference, as ever, called in general terms for a re¬ 
duction of Government expenditure and of taxation, virtually no 
word was uttered against the Welfare State and its growing 
expenditures. Indeed, in the critical year of 1956, when the 
Government was reducing food subsidies, it presided over an 
increase in welfare expenditure of some 200 million pounds.^ To 
be sure, these increases, as ministers took care to remind con¬ 
ference, for the most part followed automatically from existing 
legislation in such fields as retirement pensions, the health service, 
and education. But it was not beyond the Government’s power, 
as in 1932, to take the legislative steps necessary to restrain them. 
The Conservative leaders, however, did not choose to do so, nor 
did the middle-class rebels of conference ask them to. 

But what is perhaps most significant is the fact that the spokes¬ 
men for the middle classes did not by any means call for a hard- 
nosed, out-and-out policy of deflation. On the contrary, the 
“credit squeeze” was vigorously assailed and tax relief was de¬ 
manded, the emphasis falling almost exclusively on incomes below 
surtax level. The surtax changes of 1957 did not meet this demand 
and the income tax reliefs of 1956 were minor. In general, the 
course of Government policy was hardly at all affected by the 
pressures of conference. 

Backbenchers 

The “class character” of Conservative backbenchers was even 
more pronounced than that of the conference. In the House 
elected in 1955, the Conservative side could claim an M.P. who at 
the time of his election was a working electrician, Mr. Ray 
Mawby of Totnes, “perhaps the first Conservative to have entered 
the House of Commons directly from a manual occupation.”® 
Otherwise, the two parties in Parliament continued to display 
much the same contrasts in the social status and economic interests 

4 

% 

® 1956 CPCRy pp. 65 and 76. . » m 

’Tabs. 35 and 43, National Income and Expenditttre, i960; and I. L). ivi. 

Little Fiscal Policy in Worswick and Ady, op. cit., Tab. 9, pp. 299-300. 

8David E. Butler, The British General Election of ipSS (London, 1955)* 

p. 44. 
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of their members that had been remarked for a generation. As 
usual, the most striking contrasts were in the fields of business 
where Conservatives led by loi to 34 and of manual work where 
Labour led by 97 to i 

These figures pertain to all M.P.’s. Our concern, however, is 
with the relation of Conservative backbenchers to their leadership; 
and thanks to a study by Professor Finer and his colleagues we 
have an analysis of the social composition of the former body 
during the later 1950’s.^ Classified on the basis of occupation, these 
270 Conservative backbenchers comprised the following groups: 
Busine^, 60 per cent; Farmers, 8 per cent; Professions, 22 per cent; 
and Miscellaneous, 9 per cent. In the business group, which com¬ 
posed some 163 of the 270 M.P.’s studied, 88 were directors of 
public companies, while 58 were directors of private companies, 
a distinction that corresponds very roughly to the division between 
big business and medium or small business.^ Classified on the basis 


• Mid., p. 43. The contrast in social and economic status between the two 

summary of the 

ubles compUed by Butler, op. ctt., pp. 42-43. For a detailed acco^, person 
by penon, of the business connections of MP.’s in the Parliament elected in 
1959. see Andrew Roth, The Business Background of Members of Parliament 
1*1 " 1 °*?’. general discussion, see W. L. Guttsman 

Comer^arive » the 
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Professions 
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Workers 

Misc. 
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Public School 
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I 
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260 

78 


Labour 
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34 

97 
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46 
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of education, the best single index to social status, Conservative 
backbenchers included 199, or 74 per cent of the total, who had 
attended public schools, nearly half of these having gone to the 
exclusive Clarendon schools. University graduates comprised 62 
per cent, Oxford and Cambridge alone claiming 50 per cent. 

These summary data confirm what many studies of the social 
and economic composition of the parliamentary party as a whole 
have shown again and again over the years. With regard to the 
economic interests represented by Conservative M.P.’s, however, 
one further point may be mentioned. For among them one finds 
not only the “interested M.P.” who, as in the nineteenth century, 
was connected with the world of business by ties of ownership or 
management, but also members who were linked with business 
organizations, usually trade associations. For the sake of illustrating 
the wide variety of associations involved, some examples from the 
House elected in 1955 may be mentioned. Taking only those who 
were past or present officers, or members of governing bodies, one 
finds the following associations represented by one or more 
M.P.’s : the Association of British Chambers of Commerce, the 
International Chambers of Commerce, the British Empire Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce, the National Union of Manufacturers, the 
National Farmers Union, the British Iron and Steel Federation, the 
British Empire Producers’ Organization, the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders, the National Tyre Distributors Asso¬ 
ciation, the British Medical Association, the Institute of Bankers, 
the Road Passenger and Transport Association, the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Empire Industries Association, the National 
Sheep Breeders Association, the National Dairymen’s Association, 
the Sottish Landowners Federation, the National Association of 
Municipal Grocers, the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners 
Associations, the Caterers Association, the Press Association, the 
Newspaper Society, the Residential Hotels Association, the Coun¬ 
cil of British Hotels and Restaurants Association, the Westminster 
Chamber of Commerce, the Leeds Chamber of Commerce, and 
so on.® 

The point need not be labored : if the middle and upper classes 
or the owners and managers of business were looking for M.P.’s 
drawn from their own ranks, they could hardly have asked for 
more adequate representation on the Conservative backbenches. 

®Data from The Times House of Commons., ifss (London, 1955)* 
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Moreover, if backbenchers wished to serve these economic and 
class interests, they had at hand new structures of organization that 
could be used for the purpose. Party unity, always comparatively 
high among Conservatives, had risen in the present century to the 
point at which cross-voting was almost unknown. But as the party 
in this respect had grown outwardly more monolithic and the 
outward appearance of its leaders' power correspondingly greater, 
an inner transformation had taken place. Beginning after World 
War I, a framework of organs had been elaborated through which 
backbenchers had acquired the opportunity to consult regularly 
with the leadership on questions of policy. The 1922 Committee, 
formed after the election of that year, was intended, in the words 
of one of its founders, to be “a rein upon the leaders," who, it was 
felt, had led the party astray in the period of Coalition under 
Lloyd George.* At first, exclusively a backbenchers’ organ, com¬ 
municating with the leadership through the traditional Whips, the 
Committee in time drew the leaders into a quite close relationship, 
in the 1950’s the Leader himself often appearing before it, even 
though he was Prime Minister. 

In the interwar period, as before, backbenchers had from time to 
time formed ad hoc committees of M.P.’s interested in some 
branch of policy, such as foreign affairs, social policy, or agricul¬ 
ture.® In 1946 a comprehensive system of functional committees, 
which covered the major fields of public policy and which re¬ 
ported to the 1922 Committee, had been established.® While these 
committees were headed by members of the Shadow Cabinet if 
the party was in Opposition, when it took power, they, like the 
1922 Committee, elected their own officers. Before them also, 
dthough again only at the invitation of the committee, ministers 
frequently appeared to explain and, if necessary, to defend their 
policies. While formal votes were not taken. Whips attended and 
the chairman interpreted the sense of the meeting to the leadership. 
The committees had staff assistance from the Conservative Re¬ 


interview with Mr. Walter EUiot, MP. (Cons.) 1918-45 and 

* W. Ivor Jennings reports that while the Conservatives were in Opposi¬ 
tion 111 1924 and 1929-31. some of the committees that backbenchers had 
created on their own mitiative were converted into “semi-official Opposition 
comnuttees, while other committees were formed, with the result that 
each Uepanment of government had facing it a committee of Opposition 
meters. Parliament (Cambridge. Eng., 1948), pp. 168-9. 

Finer ct a/*, Backbench Opinion^ p, 3. 
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search Department and frequently met with representatives of 
organized interest groups to discuss current questions of policy. 
Considering the opportunities this framework gave backbenchers 
to concert action and to assert their views, one might conclude 
that the ordinary M.P., deprived increasingly of his independence 
in voting, had sought to right the balance somewhat by demanding 
a greater voice in the decisions to which he would be bound by the 
stringent requirements of party unity. 

These committees were the scene of much activity. Groups of 
backbenchers that were formed to urge a particular view on the 
leadership—such as the One Nation group, the Suez group, the 
Bow group—at times used them to foi^vard their views. Moreover, 
M.P.’s who had a special concern with a certain field because of 
their occupation or membership in an outside organization often 
devoted particular attention to the functional committee covering 
that field. Active businessmen, for instance, were particularly 
prominent in the Trade and Industry Committee, while teachers 
took much interest in the Education Committee, and farmers and 
rural landowners in the Agriculture Committee. In any case, 
whether through this committee system or by other means, 
backbenchers did from time to time force the Government to 
make changes of policy. “Over and over,” wrote one Conservative 
M.P. and ex-minister with reference to the 1950’s, “I have seen 
cases where the Government were forced to swallow their pride 
and to back down on some issue under the pressure of backbench 
action. . . 

There is no doubt that backbenchers had the opportunity to 
exert pressure on the Government, that they frequently attempted 
to do so and from time to time succeeded. The question is: How 
much significance should we attach to this activity? To what 
extent was backbench opinion responsible for important features 
of Government policy? The privacy shrouding the meetings of 
backbench committees and the relations of backbenchers and min¬ 
isters makes this a hard question to answer with precision. But 
informed observers have reported a number of cases of successful 
pressure on Government economic policy. Even if we run the 
risk of exaggerating the degree of backbench influence by accept¬ 
ing these reports as correct, the instances to which they refer 
qualify as no more than minor concessions. 

^ Enoch Powell, “1951-59: Labour in Opposition,” Political Quarterly, 
Vol. XXX, No. 4 (October-December, 1959)1 P* 33 ^* 
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Three examples taken from the years with which we are par¬ 
ticularly concerned will illustrate the point. In 1955 the Minister 
of Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food backed down on a proposed 
reduction of the White Fish subsidy. The reason, it appears, was 
that he found not only the Labour Party opposing the reduction 
because it harmed “the small man,” but also a number of his own 
backbenchers. A meeting of Conservative M.P.’s from the fishery 
constituencies with the minister was highly critical, some even 
threatening to defy the Whips and vote against the statutory order 
making the reduction. As a result, the minister withdrew the order 
and issued a new one, which changed the proposal to the extent 
of restoring half the cut originally proposed for the smaller 
vessels.® 

In 1957 the Government withdrew the clauses of the Electricity 
Bill of that year, which would have given the Central Electricity 
Authority power to manufacture electrical plant. The Monopoly 
Commission had reported that private manufacturers made a prac¬ 
tice of fixing prices of such equipment, and the clauses in the 
bill were intended to enable the public corporation to act if prices 
were fixed against it. Pressure centering in the Conservative Fuel 
and Power Committee, according to the Economisty caused the 
minister to accept arguments he had previously rejected and to 
“surrender” to backbench demands.® 

Another instance that was widely commented on arose in the 
same year during the course of the passage of the Government’s 
controversial Rents bill. Under Clause 9, some 800,000 tenants 
renting properties at over 30 a year (;^40 in London and Scot¬ 
land)—in short, “middle class” rents—were to have their rents 
decontrolled six months after the passing of the bill. The Labour 
Party opposed this clause along with the whole of the bill. But in 
addition, a number of Conservative backbenchers were uneasy, and 
a group of about a dozen put down an amendment postponing 
decontrol for five years. After some hesitation, the minister 
responded by extending the period from six to fifteen months.' 

This incident took place in February 1957, while middle-class 
discontent was in full flood, massive abstentions at the North 
Lewisham by-election only a few days earlier having cost the 

*S. E. Finer, Anonymous Empire (London, 1958), p. 64. 

* Economisty April 6, 1957, p. 64. 

^Economisty January 19, 1957, p. 185; January 26, 1957, p. 272; February 
* 3 * * 957 » P* 624; and Finer, Anonymous EmpirCy p. 70. 
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Conservatives a seat, the first such loss not only by this Govern¬ 
ment but by any Government since 1939. As the reverses con¬ 
tinued, discontent grew on the back-benches, with complaints in 
the field of economic policy focusing on mounting demands for 
a “middle class budget.”^ Writing under the heading “A Budget 
to Turn the Tide?,” one of Britain’s most experienced political 
journalists reported that in response to “the demand for immediate 
concessions to the middle classes” among backbenchers, 

the signs are multiplying that Ministers are going to make conces¬ 
sions—not next year or some time or never, but in the April budget. 
It may be that they no longer have a choice. From now on Mr. Ted 
Heath, the Chief Whip, is going to be told that a tough Budget will 
split the Party.® 

Anticipating the budget, the T.U.C. asked for purchase tax re¬ 
liefs and the F.B.I. saw the need for early action to stimulate 
the economy. When the budget came, however, far from being 
designed to stimulate the economy, it was regarded as restraining 
demand by some 100 to 150 million pounds more than in the 
previous fiscal year;^ and far from making concessions to middle 
class incomes below ^2000 as asked by backbenchers, it gave its 
main relief to surtax payers, roughly the business executive class. 

After this rebuff, what then happened on the back-benches? 
A few weeks after the budget, the journalist who had previously 
seen signs of concessions or a party split found that, although the 
swing against the Government continued in the constituencies, the 
morde of the parliamentary party was “higher than at any time 
since Mr. Macmillan became Premier.” Conservative backbenchers, 
he reported, had “absolute trust in their beloved leader. ... At 
the moment there is nothing the Prime Minister cannot do with 
his followers.”® Middle-class protests, although actively taken 
up by M.P.’s, had hardly any more success through this channel 
of influence than through conference. 

When the relations of the Conservative parliamentary party 
with the National Union are being discussed, it is often said that 


2 EconoTnist, March 16, 1957, pp. 885 and 895. 

^ Hugh Massingham, “Politicai Diary,” The Observer, March 10, i 957 ‘ 
* So it was interpreted by the Economist, April 13, 1957, p. 107. 

® Massingham, The Observer, April 28 and May 12. 
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the parliamentan* pam* is “domiiunt.*’ This is fair enough. But 
to be able to sav that Conservative M.P.'s have more influence 
bv far than conference deleeates does nor entitle us to overlook 
the crucial differences in the role of the backbenchers and the 
role of the leadership within the parliamentarv part\*. 

Backbenchers have frequently played a vers* important part 
in the selection and removal of the Leader and at times their re¬ 
volts have badly shaken his tenure.* At first glance it would 
seem that to have power of this kind and in this degree would 
open the way for backbenchers to a major role in policy-making. 
So large a part in granting and revoking the Leader s authorin' 
must constitute, it would seem, a sanction for effectively influenc- 
ing what he does with that authorin'. Yet in Tor%' theors' this con¬ 
clusion does not follow : so long as one is a leader it is one’s right 
and dun' to lead. This rule is expressed most sharply in the norm 
that policy decisions are the prerogative of the Leader. But it 
also applies to the parn* leadership as a whole. This body under 

its L^der may take counsel as widely as it chooses within the 

• « 

parn- and outside the parn'. But it is expected to act on its “inde¬ 
pendent judgment.’’ 

We know that in fact the leadership will not only hold con¬ 
sultations, but also make concessions. .As a rule, however, these 
concessions are not of major importance. Over the years, whether 
the parn' was in p>ower or in opposition, the Conservative back¬ 
benchers have not exercised significant control over major aspects 
of Conservative policy. In the aftermath of Suez a ConseiY'ative 
backbencher gave a judicious summarv' of the relationship. He 
granted that there was “action and interaction.” “.Members are 
affected in vary ing degrees by the criticisms of their constituents. 
This in mm ajffects the nature of internal discussions within the 
part)' which in their turn affect the \iews and outlook of the 
Executive.” Sometimes there is danger of the e.xtremiscs becoming 
“pace-makers.” .Against this danger the “real safeguard” is ‘"the 
resolution of the Prime .Minister, backed by his Cabinet, in major 
matters to heed only the national interest and to disregard pam- 
and personal pressures.” .And in fact this backbencher found that 
the problem of the relation of the partv' and the leadership was 
“normally dealt with by a combination of consultation and minor 
concession on the one hand, and on the other by firm resolution 


•R. T. McKenzie, Bririsb PoHtial Pjnus (London, 1955). passim. 
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to stand by Cabinet decisions objectively reached on issues of 
major importance.”'^ 

On the one hand, he perceived leaders who consult closely with 
their followers and concede to them on minor points; on the 
other hand, he perceived followers who give their loyal support 
and confidence to their leaders, except in the rare and extreme 
case when they feel that these leaders no longer merit that con¬ 
fidence and must be replaced. It would be hard to ask for a better 
statement of ancient Tory doctrine as applied to modem political 
practice. 


T he Leadership 

The strong continuance of Toryism in the Conservative Party 
is confirmed not only by the distribution of power between leaders 
and followers, but also by the social composition of the leadership. 
Our previous account has indicated the considerable “social dis¬ 
tance” between the members of the party conference and the 
parliamentary party. Moreover, within the parliamentary party 
there was in the 1950’s, as in earlier generations, a marked gap in 
social status between the backbenchers and the leaders. Of the 
Eden Cabinet of 1955, for instance, two thirds had been to a 
“Clarendon” school as compared with only slightly more than 
one third among backbenchers benveen 1955 and 1959.® The 
touchstone of Eton suggests an even wider distinction. Among 
1955-59 backbenchers, slightly more than 18 per cent had been at 
Eton, but in the Cabinet formed in 1955, the figure was over 55 
per cent—fully ten of the eighteen members. Furthermore, we 
may note that not only were four of the Cabinet in the House of 
Lords, but also of the remaining fourteen in the House of Com¬ 
mons, ten were directly related to noble families.® 

Backbenchers themselves sometimes professed to be puzzled by 
this gap. One former Conservative M.P., having noted that the 

'^Letter from W. S. Shepherd, MP., to The Observer, January 6, 1957. 

®Data on Cabinet based on The Times House of Commons, ipSS- 
backbenchers, see Finer et al.. Backbench Opinion, pp. 77-8. The “Claren¬ 
don” schools are the nine great public schools singled out for inquiry by the 
Clarendon Commission of 1861-64: Eton, Winchester, W^estminster, Charter- 
house, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylor’s, Harrow, Rugby and Shrewsbury. They 
are the most prestigious of the public schools. 

®P. A. Bromhead, The House of Lords and Contemporary Politics (Lon¬ 
don, 1958), p. 42. 
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cult of “inequalitarianism” among English voters makes the social 
composition of the Conservative membership of the House “radi¬ 
cally different” from that of Conserv^ative voters, then found 
himself puzzled by the further question : “Why are Conservative 
Ministers so unrepresentative of the Conservative Members?”^ 
He could only give as an answer the personal taste of the then 
Prime Minister, Mr. Macmillan. If so, it was a personal taste 
that had been shared by many Conservative Leaders before him, 
as the social gap between front- and back-bench was anything 
but recent in origin. If, for instance, the Cabinet of 1955 seems 
exceptional in its preference for Etonians, we should consider 
the fact that of all Conservative Cabinet ministers between 1918 
and 1955, precisely 56.7 per cent had been at Eton.- Figures for 
backbenchers alone are not readily available, but the disparity 
between front- and back-bench is clear from the fact that, from 
1918 through 1951, only about one fourth of all Conservative 
M.P.’s were Etonians.® The figures for 1955 were almost exactly 
the same : Etonians in the Cabinet, 55.5 per cent; Etonians among 
all Conservative M.P.’s, 23 per cent.^ By the 1950’s, to be sure, the 
hold of the aristocracy over office in the Conservative Party 
had slacked off a bit from what it had been in the nineteenth 
century, and while about half of Asquith’s Cabinet of 1902 had 
been aristocratic, by the 1950’$ the proportion was down to about 
one fourth.® Over the years, however, a substantial social gap 
between the leadership and backbenchers had been as prominent 
a feature of the Conservative Party as the fact, more frequently 
commented on, of wide social distance between M.P.’s and Con¬ 
servative voters. 

Distinguished from its followers by superior social status, yet 
engaging in continuous “parley” with them, the Conservative 

^Christopher Hollis, “The Conservative Parry in History,” Political 
Qt4arteTly, Vol. XXXII, No. j (July-September, 1961), p. 223. 

* Philip W. Buck, Amateurs and Professionals in British Politics 1918- 
* 9 S 9 (Chicago, 1963), p. 121. 

*J. F. S. Ross, Parliamentary Representation, 2nd ed. (London, 1948), 
p. 255, and Elections and Electors (London, 1955), p. 417. 

*Data on Cabinet based on The Times House of Conmions, /pjj. For 
all MP.’s, see Butler, General Election of t9SS, p. 42. 

*See above, Ch. IX, and Harry Eckstein, "The British Political System,” 
in Beer and Ulam, eds., Patterns of Govermnent: The Major Political Sys¬ 
tems of Europe, 2nd ed. (New York, 1962), pp. 121-2, 195; and W. L. 
Guttsman, The British Political Elite (London, 1963), pp. 95-^. 
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leadership in the postwar world, as in earlier generations, decided 
what the party would stand for and authoritatively spoke in its 
name and committed its energies. This body, itself hierarchically 
ordered around the Leader and intricately differentiated among 
various voices with unequal weights, was overwhelmingly the 
main locus of decision-making in the party—and that was the 
case whether the party was in power or in Opposition. 

The Tory tradition thus gave the party chiefs wide authority 
to lead and to govern. It did not, however, leave them entirely 
without guidance as to how they should use that authority. For 
although there is no Conservative ideology, there is a Tory con¬ 
ception of purpose. With regard to crucial elements of the general 
social order, Toryism offers an old and powerful design. As we 
noted when examining Disraeli’s thought, the two main themes 
in this design are inequality and security. In their concern for 
security. Conservatives and Socialists have a good deal in common. 
It is with regard to the question of equality-inequality, as So¬ 
cialists continually assert, that the main contrast between the 
parties appears. 

Right as they are in this perception. Socialists, however, make 
a mistake if they interpret this conflict to be concerned pri¬ 
marily with economic condition and the distribution of material 
goods. For Toryism’s essential concern is with something much 
more important—the distribution of power. This concern is 
explicitly political in one form : the theory of Tory Democracy. 
But the basic Tory premise that any field of social activity neces¬ 
sitates inequality—that “order requires hierarchy’’—gives Tory¬ 
ism a concern with the distribution of power in society generally. 
Private property is one form of power and, confronted with the 
Socialist attack. Conservatives have defended it. But the defense 
of hierarchy is not limited to private property or dependent 
upon its existence. 

If, for instance, private property were abolished and the means 
of production, distribution, and exchange were taken over by 
the state, the question of how power was to be distributed in the 
society would still remain. It would need to be answered not only 
with regard to the conduct of government proper, but also with 
regard to all economic and social activities. Hence, there would 
still be an opportunity for the advocates of hierarchy to assert their 
claim. Indeed, if we accept Tory sociology, the necessities of social 
order would continue to require hierarchy and in that sense the 
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ancient message of Tor\’ism would be as relevant to a socialized 
society as it has been to a welfarist, capitalist, mercantilist, or in¬ 
deed feudal society. In the Socialist Commonwealth, in short, 
Conservatism might well disappear, but Toryism would have the 
chance to make another of its Phoenix-like adaptations. 



CONCLUSION 



Political Ideas 
and Political Behavior 


In postwar Britain, the new group politics—the group politics of 
the period of Collectivism—came to maturity. Through an in¬ 
tricate system of bidding and bargaining, consumer and producer 
groups exercised major influence on public policy. At the same 
time, the ideological gap between the parties narrowed as Labour s 
retreat and the Conservatives’ advance left the two parties occu¬ 
pying the common ground of the Welfare State and the Managed 
Economy. Along with this decline in ideology, class antagomsm, 
as compared with the interwar period, also greatly subsided. 
Already in 1951 an American reporter could speak of the election 
campaign as “the lull before the lull.” A little later R. T. McKenzie 
concluded that 

the “agreement on fundamentals” is very nearly as great as it has 
ever been in the modem history of British parties. ... Two monolithic 
structures now face each other and conduct furious arguments about 
the comparatively minor issues that separate them.' 

Yet great moral ideas did continue to inform political^ con¬ 
flict. The problem of describing British politics in this period is 
to do justice to both features: on the one hand, the powerful 
thrust of the new politics of group interest and, on the other, the 
continuing dynamic of ideas. 

This clash of ideas persisted in two spheres. First, as I have 
argued, the social priorities of the Conservative Party, however 
much qualified by the compulsions of group politics, continued 

^British Political Parties (London, 195s). PP- 581 and 586. 
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to be informed by an essential Toryism. In the Tory acceptance 
of the social goal of security and the political means of strong 
government, Conservatives had much in common with Socialists. 
But the Tory belief in economic and social inequality put a funda¬ 
mental principle at issue between them and Labour. For however 
ambiguous Labour’s commitment to the utopian goal of fellowship 
had become, British Socialism was at least “about equality.” This 
conflict, moreover, was not simply a difference in moral prefer¬ 
ences, nor a conflict merely of values. On each side the vision 
of what ought to be was integrated with views of what could be. 
For the Tory the principle of hierarchy involved not only a belief 
in social and economic inequality, but also a wide-ranging soci¬ 
ology of how human affairs must be managed if any hard and 
worthy task were to be accomplished. The sociology of the 
Socialist was radically opposed. For baffled as he may have often 
been by the practical tasks of democratizing economic planning, 
industry, education, and social relations generally, his fervent idea! 
remained the classless society. 

Also, the conflict between the parties extended from these con¬ 
trasting visions of the purposes of government to a deep-seated 
opposition over how the process of government in the broadest 
sense should be conducted. Not that the disagreement was total: 
on the contrary, both parties accepted the basic legal structures, 
the basic parliamentary conventions, and the main contemporary 
practices of party government and functional representation. 
Yet for all this agreement there was between Tory and Socialist 
a conflict over the meaning of the party system, the constitution, 
and democracy itself that one might well call fundamental. Con¬ 
ceivably this conflict, which I have examined as the contrast be¬ 
tween Socialist Democracy and Tory Democracy, could have 
been purely theoretical, a set of ideological remnants or useful 
raaonalizations, not in fact corresponding to the realities of the 
distribution of power in the respective parties. The verdict, how¬ 
ever, of those chapters in which we examined for different times 
and contexts the respective processes of party policy-making was 
that behavior by and large corresponded closely with idea. 

One of our themes was how Old Tory authoritarianism had 
adapted to successive waves of voluntarism and liberalism until 
finally there emerged that curious hybrid—contradictory in name, 
but operational in practice—Tory Democracy. Giving a large 
initiative to leaders and the largely passive function of control 
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to followers, while joining to the modem idea of mass participation 
the older doctrines of independent authority, class rule, non- 
programmatic decisions, and strong government, this conception 
characterized with reasonable fidelity the mode of governance 
of a typical Conservative Government as well as the Conservative 
Party. On the other hand, insisting that not merely control, but 
also the initiative itself must in some real sense be exercised by the 
rank and file, the Socialist ideal of democracy sharply departed 
from the Tory. 

One may well think that in the nature of men and society the 
Socialist is the harder ideal to achieve within a party, as within 
a political system (which is what Tories have always believed). 
The major test case in the period with which we are concerned 
is presented by the legislative program of the Labour Govern¬ 
ment of 1945-51. When one seriously asks where this program 
came from and how it achieved its authoritative place as a party 
commitment, one cannot avoid examining a long historical de¬ 
velopment that goes back to the party’s very inception. Whatever 
may have been the actual role of that ultimate integer, the member 
of the rank and file, the vigorous group action of the party’s 
components in this development demonstrates a degree of plural¬ 
istic democracy that is worlds apart from the elitism of the Con¬ 
servatives. For good or ill, moreover, throughout its disordered 
1950’s, Labour continued to display its lack of a true elite and its 
obsessive commitment to intraparty democracy. I conclude that 
in practice as in theory, in the actual distribution of power as in 
their reigning conceptions of authority, the two parties were 
deeply opposed. 

The influence of the new group politics on public policy was 
substantially conditioned by these conflicts of principle between 
the two major parties. But the role of ideas was not confined to 
defining the basic issues of party conflict. There was also a system 
of political values and beliefs that were peculiar to this Collectivist 
period and generally shared throughout the community. These 
ideas, as we have seen, legitimated party government by two 
purposive, strongly united, and elaborately organized parties 
along with functional representation by similarly concentrated 
producers organizations. The reigning ideas of Collectivist politics 
also extended to a new and distinctive conception of public policy, 
which, differing not only from Liberal laissez faire but also from 
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Radical social reform, expressed the responsibility of the state for 
the welfare of the economy as a whole. The predominance of 
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cently created agency of functional representation, the National 
Economic Development Council, where representatives of the two 
sides of industry meet directly with ministers to discuss such ques¬ 
tions as economic growth. “If Neddy settled policy effectively,” 
Lord Bridges has observed, “it would be taking a lot of power 
from Parliament ... if Parliament insisted on settling economic 
policy Neddy would be rendered ineffective.”® 

Finally, it must be said that to emphasize the role of ideas is not 
to play down the fact of conflict in politics. 1 would indeed assert 
that a peaceful and orderly political process does require as an 
essendaJ condition the presence of substantial consensus on values 
and beliefs in the political culture. In such a situation ideas have 
a powerful stabilizing effect on the system. Yet it is also ideas 
that can most violently disrupt a political community when they 
divide it over fundamental moral concerns and fail to provide a 
bridge of consensus. In quieter times it was possible to scoff at 
the notion that political man could be moved by “abstract ideals.”^ 
After experiencing the ravages of ideological passion in the recent 
past, however, we are hardly inclined to deny that, for good or 
ill, for peace or war, men’s visions of legitimate authority and the 
common good have a dynamic and sometimes terrible power over 
their behavior. Happy the country in which consensus and con¬ 
flict are ordered in a dialectic that makes of the political arena at 
once a market of interests and a forum for debate of fundamental 
moral concerns. 

^Crossbow, Vol. VII, No. 25 (October-December, 1963), p. 27. 

^See Charles Beard, The Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy 
(New York, 1915), p. 3. 
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A NOTE ON THE TYPE 


The text of this book was set on the Linotype in 
Janson, a recutting made direct from type cast 
from matrices long thought to have been made 
by the Dutchman Anton Janson, who was a 
practicing type founder in Leipzig during the 
years 1668-87. However, it has been conclusively 
demonstrated that these types are actually the 
work of Nicholas Kis (1650—1702), a Hungarian, 
who most probably learned his trade from the 
master Dutch type founder Dirk Voskins. The 
type is an excellent example of the influential and 
sturdy Dutch types that prevailed in England up 
to the time William Caslon developed his own 
incomparable designs from these Dutch faces. 




